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from  the  Editor 


When  the  first  New  Year’s  issue  of  this  magazine  appeared  way  back  in  1920, 
it  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  mission  effort  in  China.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  reference  made  to  religion  in  Japan: 

There  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  love  of  God  — the  idea  of  worship  is  always 
associated  with  fear.  The  atmosphere  of  these  pagan  temples,  could  it  be  felt 
in  our  own  fair  Canada,  would  convince  the  most  indifferent  of  their  own 
advantages  and  would  stimulate  them  to  spread  the  treasures  of  their  faith. 
[CHINA,  January  1920,  p.  26) 

Spreading  the  treasures  of  the  faith  with  a view  to  converting  pagans  — this 
was  the  major  thrust  of  the  mission  endeavour  as  well  as  its  theological  driving 
force. 

Six  decades  later  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  apparent  changes  which  have 
taken  place.  “Pagan,”  for  example,  is  a word  that  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
missionary  lexicon,  while  “making  converts”  is  a phrase  seldom  heard  anymore. 

The  seeming  demise  of  these  terms  tends  to  give  the  impression  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1920s  no  longer  conveys  the  essence  of  missionary  endeavour.  Such 
a notion,  however,  is  mistaken. 

While  “pagan”  is  a pejorative  and  unacceptable  label  when  applied  to  a Buddhist 
or  a Hindu,  it  is  a quite  apt  description  of  the  richer  nations-  consumption  pat- 
terns. That  is  because  the  “treasures  of  the  faith”  — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  beatitudes,  the  social  teachings  of  the  Church  Fathers,  the  exemplary  lives  of 
contemporary  martyrs  in  the  third  world  - are  having  so  little  effect  on  our  anti- 
Christian  life  styles.  The  high  standard  of  living  in  the  North,  including  that  of 
“our  own  fair  Canada,”  is  based  upon  the  continued  rape  of  the  South’s  resources. 
It  is  we  and  the  global  economic  structures  which  we  support,  that  are  in  need  of 
conversion,  of  radical  transformation. 

The  conversion  of  the  pagan  North  by  the  spread  of  the  treasures  of  the  faith 
— that  is  the  mission  task  before  us.  Let  participation  in  that  task  be  our  New 
Year’s  resolution.* 
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Joseph  Curcio,  SFM. 


yZ^few  days  ago  I received  a letter 

'from  a young  man  whom  I’ve 
known  since  he  was  a little  boy.  His 
name  is  Roque  Feliz.  He  grew  up  in 
the  Dominican  town  of  Azua  where  I 
had  worked  for  several  years. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  dictator, 
Anastasio  Somoza,  the  new  government 
of  Nicaragua  had  asked  other  Latin 
American  countries  for  help  in  com- 
batting its  mammoth  illiteracy  prob- 
lem. Roque  generously  volunteered  to 
participate  in  this  “alphabetization” 
campaign. 

Below  is  the  first  letter  he  sent  me. 
It  is  an  account  of  Roque’s  personal 
struggle  to  persevere  in  his  mission 
task  despite  loneliness,  disappointment 
and  frustration.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  a success  story  because  it  recounts 
his  continued  fidelity  to  Jesus’  com- 
mand for  solidarity  with  the  poor. 

His  words  touched  me  deeply.  In 
sharing  them  with  you  now,  I hope 
that  they  will  inspire  you,  just  as  they 
did  me,  to  re-examine  the  depth  of  our 
commitment  to  building  up  the  King- 
dom of  God.« 


Father  Curcio , from  Toronto , Ontario, 
has  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  over  25  years.  He  is 
presently  a member  of  the  Education- 
Formation  team. 


A LETTER  FROM 

NICARAGUA 
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Dear  Friend:  time  and  that , when  you 

o, ....  p~p“ 

"SIS  « ZJ;i7lT^n  ZTj'Tpp™ 
S'SSftS.S  « ««.  «£*£.«  SJ2^S£** , 

J?-  «;t«t7er  X.  <U  **■  Ho—  ' 

S“"/“2 

of  teachers  of  illiterate  adults , I f intellectual  preparation 

it  is  much  easier  than  doing  it.  T y’  ;;  that  This  realization  is  a 
'legunto  understand  what  Ration  to  write  to  you. 

thought  about  deserting  ten  th°uf™  ,d  be  buried  once  and  for  all  in 

Tour  friend, 

Roque. 
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Shelagh  Luka  is  a high 
school  teacher  in  Toronto. 


THE 

THIRD  WORLD 

1s  t where 


I’ve  done  a little  travelling,  and  I’ve 
* seen  hungry  children  begging  in  the 
streets,  and  people  who  had  no  home 
sleeping  in  ditches. 

I’ve  worked  in  remote  Canadian 
towns,  and  I’ve  counted  among  my 
friends  people  who  lived  in  tin  shacks, 
and  people  who  gave  away  their  chil- 
dren to  those  who  could  feed  them. 

I’ve  taught  in  nursery  schools,  and 
elementary  schools,  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  a community  college. 

I’ve  read  about,  and  thought  about, 
and  talked  about  the  “third  world’’ 
and  its  needs  for  more  years  than  I 
care  to  remember. 

But  now  I’m  working  in  it,  I think, 
and  it’s  like  nothing  I’ve  ever  experi- 
enced before. 

I go  there  five  days  a week.  I leave 
my  comfortable  townhouse  and  get 
into  my  nearly-new  car,  and  I drive 
across  the  top  of  Toronto  to  the  area 
called  “the  corridor.’’  Somewhere  along 
that  route  I cross  an  invisible  border, 
and  enter  another  world. 

The  Jane-Finch  corridor  is  a densely 


populated  section  of  North  York  with 
a high  concentration  of  immigrant 
families  of  many  races  who  are  trying 
to  establish  themselves  in  a new  society. 
Much  of  the  available  housing  is  in  large 
apartment  buildings,  many  of  which 
lack  suitable  facilities  for  family  needs. 
Many  of  the  children  who  attend  the 
school  where  I work  have  not  had  as 
much  formal  education  as  a Canadian- 
born  child  of  the  same  age,  and  many 
of  them  have  had  family  life  interrup- 
tions and  changes  which  have  placed 
great  stress  on  them.  The  infra-structure 
of  social  support  services  which  has 
been  developed,  for  example,  in  down- 
town Toronto,  simply  does  not  exist 
in  this  area. 

To  my  school  I bring  my  degrees, 
my  certificates,  my  assumptions,  my 
values,  and  my  experience.  I also  bring 
a certain  kind  of  hunger,  for  as  a teacher 
I need  to  feel  that  I am  spending  my 
time  in  a useful  and  worthwhile  way. 
My  colleagues  bring  a remarkably  rich 
and  varied  collection  of  resources,  both 
personal  and  professional,  to  the 
school,  and  they  each  no  doubt  bring 
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Typical  faces  in  an 
urban  Canadian  school. 


you  find  it? 


Shelagh  Luka 


needs  as  well. 

Five  days  a week  the  children,  too, 
come  to  the  school,  and  bring  their  as- 
sumptions, their  values,  and  their  expe- 
rience. They  bring  hunger  too  — often 
real  physical  hunger,  but  also  emotional 
hunger,  and  social  hunger,  and  intellec- 
tual hunger.  Often,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  1 leave  the  school  wondering  which 
of  all  these  hungers  has  been  satisfied 
for  any  of  us. 

If  the  third  world  can  be  thought  of 
as  a set  of  needs  — whether  for  tech- 
nology, or  for  education,  or  for  social 
organization  — which  derive  from  un- 
just links  with  a supposedly  more  fully 
developed,  more  complex  society,  then 
these  children  are  indeed  third  world 
children.  For  superimposed  on  their 
needs  are  the  expectations  of  success 
in  a school  system  geared  to  educating 
children  from  the  comfortable  homes 
of  an  affluent  society,  with  all  that 
such  a background  implies. 

And  so,  a hundred  times  a day,  in 
my  classroom  and  in  the  halls,  I hear  a 
child  express  a need  which  simply  can- 
not be  met.  I remember  the  joy  and 


pride  of  four-year-olds  as  they  report 
“I  can  do  it  myself  now,”  but  I hear 
these  children  say  “I  can’t  do  it.” 

And  if  it’s  true  that  they  can’t  do  it, 
or  if  it’s  only  that  they  believe  that 
they  can’t  do  it,  and  if  we  can’t  spare 
the  resources  to  really  meet  those 
needs,  the  children  who  now  throw 
notebooks  across  the  room  in  frustra- 
tion will  some  day  be  adults  with  the 
same  frustrations,  the  same  needs,  and 
the  same  behaviour  patterns.  What 
then? 

One  usually  thinks  of  going  to  the 
third  world  to  work  with  people  who, 
because  of  unjust  structures,  want  to 
change  their  life  situation.  In  this  case, 
it  appears  that  the  third  world  has  come 
to  us. 

There  are  ways  available  to  us  to 
respond  to  the  challenges  these  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  many  others  here  in 
our  own  country,  present.  First  and 
foremost,  however,  is  an  urgent  need 
for  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenges. Perhaps  the  analogy  of  a Cana- 
dian third  world  can  help  in  this  pro- 
cess.* 
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First 


Impressions 

of  a 

Lag  Miss 

Our  author,  Chris  Forster,  hails  from  Pembroke,  Ontario.  Born  in  1953,  Chris 
joined  the  Scarboro  lay  program  in  1978. 
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. .it  is  far  more  important 
to  love  the  person  and  to 
empathize  with  their  feelings 
of  hopelessness  or  fear  than  to 
understand  their  words.  ” 


Chris  Forster 


When  it  was  suggested  that  I write 
this  article  on  my  first  impres- 
sions as  a lay  missionary,  I thought  I 
should  disqualify  myself.  After  all,  I 
had  been  through  the  shock  of  living 
in  a foreign  culture  during  a four-month 
visit  to  Spain  in  1977.  And  I had  spent 
a full  three  months  in  Barbados,  the 
other  half  of  our  diocese,  before  arriv- 
ing in  my  actual  mission  assignment 
here  in  St.  Vincent.  Perhaps  I should 
have  entitled  my  article,  “Third  Im- 
pressions of  a Lay  Missionary.” 

As  I reflected  on  this  problem  I real- 
ized that  the  process  of  adapting  to 
another  culture  is  not  an  overnight  af- 
fair. When  I left  Canada  in  July  of 
1979,  after  a year  of  formation  in  the 
Scarboro  Student  House  in  downtown 
Toronto,  my  mission  directors  had 
encouraged  me  to  look  upon  my  initial 
two-year  mission  commitment  as  a 


learning  experience.  I have  certainly 
learned  the  wisdom  of  this  advice  over 
these  past  few  months. 

So  this  article  is  really  part  of  the 
ongoing  process  of  reflection  which  I 
am  undergoing  here  in  St.  Vincent. 
Each  day  in  a foreign  culture  brings 
new  insights  and  fresh  perspectives;  so 
I share  with  you  my  most  current  im- 
pressions. And  though  they  may  be 
tainted  by  my  previous  inter-cultural 
experiences,  they  are  still,  to  me,  “first 
impressions.” 

Upon  first  arriving  in  St.  Vincent  I 
experienced  a loss  of  self-identity.  This 
was  a familiar  aspect  of  cultural  shock 
which  I had  undergone  before.  Yet,  it 
was  nonetheless  disorienting  and  dis- 
tressing. ‘Who  was  I?’  and  ‘How  did  I 
fit  into  this  strange  scene?’  were  some 
of  the  questions  which  arose  within 
me.  My  immediate  response  to  this  self- 
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questioning  was  to  find  a self-identity 
as  quickly  as  possible.  In  true  ‘North 
American’  style  I did  so  by  looking  for 
activities  and  work  suitable  for  some- 
one of  my  experience  and  talent.  Dur- 
ing my  upbringing  in  Canada  the  work 
ethic  and  the  importance  of  personal 
success  had  become  deeply  ingrained 
into  my  character.  And  so  I looked  for 
ways  to  make  myself  useful  in  my  first 
few  weeks  in  this  new  culture. 

Yet  now,  after  an  initial  few  months, 
I have  a new  impression  of  my  self- 
identity.  I have  seen  other  missionaries 
challenging  this  activist  orientation 
and  I have  witnessed  how  the  local 
Church  member  traditionally  relies  on 
the  white  foreign  missionary  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Church.  Since,  as  a lay 
person,  I am  freed  of  the  expected 
sacramental  work  of  the  priest,  I have 
found  myself  stepping  outside  the  pre- 
vious pattern. 

As  a foreign  mission  presence  I have 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  stand  back  and  allow  vibrant, 
self-reliant  leaders  and  communities  to 
form  among  the  people  themselves. 
My  personal  identity  is  based  upon 
Jesus  Christ,  not  upon  my  work  and 
personal  success  as  a lay  missionary.  I 
have  accepted  the  priority  of  assisting 
and  encouraging  local  Christians  to 
assume  the  traditional  roles  of  the  for- 
eign white  missionary. 

In  my  life  as  a lay  missionary  it  is  not 
my  call  to  do  “this”  or  “that”  for  the 
so-called  “underdeveloped”  peoples. 
In  the  end  it  is  their  Church,  not  ours. 
In  spite  of  our  supposed  expertise  and 


efficiency,  we  North  Americans  can  no 
longer  assume  that  we  have  all  the 
answers  to  solve  such  problems  as  un-. 
employment,  poverty,  dependency  on 
foreign  assistance,  or  the  lack  of  local 
leadership  in  the  Church.  For  hundreds 
of  years  foreign,  white  missionaries 
have  been  present  in  the  Caribbean. 
Yet  we  are  only  now  starting  to  see 
that  the  answers  to  these  baffling  ques- 
tions arise  from  the  people  themselves. 

Another  first  impression  that  is  con- 
stantly being  adapted  to  new  insights 
is  the  difficulty  that  I first  experienced 
in  communicating  with  the  local  peo- 
ple. Although  English  is  the  official 
language  of  these  former  British  colo- 
nies, most  of  the  locals  speak  a rapid 
and  almost  incomprehensible  dialect. 
My  first  reaction  was  that  I should  learn 
this  dialect  and  so  be  able  to  speak  the 
local  lingo.  I soon  discovered,  however, 
that  words  are  not  always  essential  to 
a conversation.  I have  sat  for  hours  on 
end,  listening  to  people  from  various 
backgrounds  pouV  out  their  life  stories. 
Often,  I have  understood  hardly  a 
word  of  it.  Fishermen  have  described 
their  life  on  the  sea;  farmers  have  ex- 
pressed their  difficulty  in  gaining  suf- 
ficient income  from  their  crops  to  feed 
a iarge  and  growing  family;  young, 


The  Canadian  missionary  has  far 
more  to  receive  from  the  Vincentian 
than  he  or  she  could  ever  hope  to  give. 
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unmarried  mothers  of  fifteen  shared 
their  anxiety  over  a dying  baby  who 
seemed  to  be  growing  fat  on  the  infant 
formula  they  had  been  using. 

Listening  to  these  stories  I was  often 
unable  to  comprehend  many  of  the 
words  at  the  time,  but  I still  understood 
the  pain  on  their  faces.  Gradually  I 
have  learned  that  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant to  love  the  person  and  to  empa- 
thize with  their  feelings  of  hopelessness 
or  fear  than  to  understand  their  words. 

I have  ceased  trying  to  analyze  their 
problems  for  them.  Their  poverty,  their 
despair  and  their  hopelessness  speak 
much  more  loudly  than  mere  words. 
Indeed,  my  heart  becomes  one  with 
them  as  they  share  their  feelings  with 
me,  as  they  allow  me  to  enter  just  a 
little  way  into  their  experience. 

Being  a loving,  supportive  presence 
for  people  is  not  an  easy  affair.  It  is 
much  simpler  to  adopt  the  traditional 
activist  approach.  The  ability  to  hum- 
bly listen  to  people  and  to  allow  them 
to  assess  their  own  problems  requires  a 
strong  sense  of  self-identity.  Just  as  I 
have  discovered  that  this  self-identity 
cannot  come  from  activities,  so  I have 
come  to  realize  that  it  must  arise  from 
a deep  experience  of  community  life. 
Without  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  others  who  are  experiencing 
or  have  experienced  the  same  struggles, 
I could  never  survive  as  a lay  mission- 
ary. As  I explore  the  possibilities  that 
are  available  to  the  lay  person,  I need 
to  be  able  to  confide  with  others  in  a 
very  intimate,  ongoing  manner.  This  is 
only  available  in  an  authentic  Christian 
community. 

Community  life  is  not  easy.  In  fact, 


it  takes  most  of  one’s  time  and  energy 
if  it  is  a true  community.  Yet,  as  we 
seek  to  build  a strong  local  Church 
community  here  in  the  Caribbean,  I 
can  see  no  more  effective  witness  than 
this.  In  the  early  Apostolic  Church 
outsiders  exclaimed,  ‘See  how  those 
Christians  love  one  another.’  As  we 
seek  to  encourage  our  local  brothers 
and  sisters  in  their  efforts  to  build 
such  communities  here  in  the  Carib- 
bean, what  kind  of  a witness  can  we 
give  if  we  are  not  living  in  such  authen- 
tic, Christian  communities  ourselves? 
The  love  and  fellowship  which  we 
share  with  each  other  express  much 
more  than  any  of  our  words  or  activ- 
ities could  possibly  do. 

Every  missionary  has  unique  expe- 
riences. This  is  one  of  the  great  joys  as 
well  as  challenges  of  the  mission  life; 
each  day  brings  fresh  insights.  As  I 
humbly  submit  to  my  ongoing  learning 
process  here  in  St.  Vincent,  I feel  that 
I am  growing  in  ways  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  Canada.  My  reflec- 
tions on  these  first  impressions  have 
revealed  much  about  my  own  character. 

I am  growing  in  my  perception  of 
how  I differ  in  outlook  from  many  of 
those  who  live  and  move  in  this  local 
culture.  And  yet  I am  also  realizing 
that  we  are,  in  the  end,  part  of  the 
same  human  family.  Together  we  must 
strive  to  re-establish  the  unity  and  fel- 
lowship which  our  Lord  intended  from 
the  beginning.  Each  day  I am  growing 
closer  to  such  a unity  with  my  Vincen- 
tian brothers  and  sisters.  As  with  most 
missionaries,  I too  must  admit  that  I 
am  receiving  much  more  from  these 
people  than  I could  ever  hope  to  give.* 
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OTOKO  WA 
TSURAI YO ! 

(IT’S  ATOUGH  LIFE  FOR  A MAN) 

Don  Boyle,  SFM.  I — le  invariably  introduces  himself  the 
■ *same  way  whenever  he  meets  new 
people  on  his  journeys  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Japan. 

“I  am  Kuruma  Torajiro  san,  born 
and  raised  in  Shibamata  of  Katsushika 
Ward  in  Tokyo.” 


Toro  san  is  not  a 
flesh  and  blood 
Japanese  but  is 
rather  a character 
who  has  evolved  on 
the  silver  screen 
in  celluloid  adven- 
tures which  date 
back  to  the  imme- 
diate post-war  years 
in  Japan. 
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This  man  has  made  the  town  of 
Shibamata  every  bit  as  famous  as  Jack 
Benny  made  Waukegan  back  in  the 
heyday  of  radio.  Torajiro  or,  as  he  is 
better  known  to  his  rabid  fans,  Toro 
san,  is  as  proud  of  his  origins  as  any 
Roman  citizen  was  when  the  Empire 
was  in  its  glory.  And  for  Toro  san  it  is 
almost  the  same  thing  because  Shiba- 
mata is  located  in  the  heart  of  old 
Tokyo.  That  makes  him  a real  genuine 
Edo-ko  (rare  in  these  days  when  so 
many  people  have  moved  up  to  the 
Capital  from  other  districts). 

Toro  san  is  not  a real  flesh  and  blood 
Japanese  but  is  rather  a character  who 
has  evolved  on  the  silver  screen  in  cellu- 
loid adventures  which  date  back  to  the 
immediate  post-war  years  in  Japan. 
There  is  something  of  every  male  Japa- 
nese, though,  in  this  carefree,  bluster- 
ing, swaggering  and  tender-hearted 
dreamer.  Toro  san  seems  to  hark  back 
to  a better  time  when  people  cared 
about  each  other;  when  neighbors 
were  not  only  curious  but  concerned 
and  when  financial  success  was  not  the 
whole  measure  of  a man  but  rather  he 
was  weighed  by  what  was  in  his  heart. 
And  Toro  san  has  a good  heart.  He  is 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others  and  for 
that  reason,  of  course,  he  is  easily 
offended.  In  this  land  of  hard  working 
people  with  frugal  habits,  Toro  san 
seems  determined  not  to  be  caught  up 
in  the  mad  race  for  material  success. 

Like  Don  Quixote,  Toro  san  is  a 
knight  born  too  late.  Of  course,  here 
in  Japan,  he  would  be  called  a Samurai. 
He  dreams  fondly  of  rescuing  fair  dam- 
sels from  distress  and  returning  to  his 
family  in  Shibamata,  laden  with  gold 
and  precious  jewels  to  shower  on  them 
and  also  gain  a little  recognition  for  his 
hidden  qualities.  Like  the  man  from 


La  Mancha,  Toro  san  too  tilts  with 
windmills.  The  fact  that  he  is  more 
easily  lured  into  his  dubious  adventures 
by  a pretty  face  and  a well  turned  ankle 
should  in  no  way  detract  from  his  will- 
ingness to  go  to  the  wall  for  a friend. 
He  longs  for  a fair  lady  who  will  be 
faithful  to  him  and  even  pine  away 
from  unrequited  love.  The  thought  of 
something  more  permanent  terrifies 
him.  He  seems  almost  relieved  in  the 
final  reel  when  the  young  lady  throws 
him  over  for  somebody  younger,  more 
handsome  and  certainly  more  reliable. 
Somehow  the  lady  in  distress  lost  her 
most  attractive  quality  when  she 
stopped  hurting  and  started  talking 
about  the  high  cost  of  fish  and  where 
the  rent  money  was  supposed  to  come 
from.  He  loved  her  in  disheveled  misery 
but  can’t  bear  to  think  of  her  in  hair 
curlers  talking  about  the  PTA. 

I became  hooked  on  Toro  san  after 
wading  through  innumerable  books 
about  the  Japanese  personality.  Oh 
books  like  ‘Understanding  the  Japa- 
nese,’ The  Japanese  mind,’  ‘Inside 
Japan,’  ‘Japan  as  Number  One,’  ‘What 
Makes  the  Japanese  Tick’  etc.  etc.  . .1 
could  remember  searching  for  a book 
on  Japan  in  Canada  before  coming 
here  and  I finally  found  one  in  a sec- 
ond hand  book  store.  Now  the  book- 
shelves of  the  world  are  overflowing 
with  books  on  Japan.  You  can  find 
everything  from  Flower  Arrangement 
to  Japanese  Business  Methods.  People 
read  about  flower  arrangement  for  an 
aesthetic  adventure  but  they  read  about 
the  business  methods  for  survival.  Japan 
used  to  be  thought  of  as  an  ethereal 
land  of  Geisha  girls,  paper  lanterns, 
firecrackers  and  little  oranges  for 
Christmas.  Today  Japanese  products 
have  become  household  words  in  every 
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Father  Boyle  hails  from  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Presently  working  in  Tokyo,  he  is 
former  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions. 


part  of  the  globe.  And  so  people  are 
eagerly  reading  about  this  hard  driving 
people  before  all  the  economic  struc- 
tures in  their  own  country  have  been 
neatly  undermined.  . .and  they  must 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  making 
those  paper  lanterns  and  firecrackers, 
just  to  fight  back. 

In  trying  to  capture  the  elusive  es- 
sence of  the  Japanese,  countless  writers 
have  pointed  to  the  ‘Island  Complex’ 
which  gives  the  average  Japanese  a sin- 
gular world  view  which  amounts  to 
“We  Japanese’’  and  “Everybody  Else’’ 
in  two  separate  compartments.  And 
with  rare  insight  other  writers  will 
observe  that  the  Japanese  script  can  be 
written  from  left  to  right,  from  right 
to  left  and  from  top  to  bottom  with 


no  apparent  loss  of  clarity  or  precision. 

Scholars  proclaim  that  the  Japanese 
people  exhibit  great  manual  dexterity 
and  are  able  to  create  small  delicate 
works  of  art  with  only  a few  deft  mo- 
tions of  their  supple  fingers.  Still  others 
wax  strongly  about  the  Japanese  fasci- 
nation for  nature  and  of  their  undeni- 
able preference  for  real  textures  rather 
than  slick  smooth  surfaces.  It’s  all  true 
and  the  list  is  seemingly  endless.  There 
are  numerous  conflicts  and  the  reality 
continues  to  elude  me.  For  that  reason 
I have  decided  to  seek  out  what  makes 
the  Japanese  laugh  and  what  makes 
them  cry.  Atsumi  Kiyoshi,  a fine  come- 
dian, has  made  Toro  san  one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  loved  movie  characters 
in  Japan.  Combining  his  talents  with  a 
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'7  am  Kuruma  Torajiro  san,  born 
and  raised  in  Shibamata  of 
Katsushika  Ward  in  Tokyo.” 


cast  that  is  growing  older  together, 
Atsumi  san  is  a master  at  tickling  the 
funny  bone  and  wrenching  the  heart 
strings.  The  director,  Yamada  Yoji  san, 
knows  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Japanese  who,  like  the  British,  thrive 
on  self-mockery.  The  Japanese  love  to 
laugh  at  themselves.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  like  outsiders  to  laugh 
with  them  or  not.  Anyway  I laugh  too 
but  not  necessarily  at  the  same  things 
or  even  at  the  same  time,  which  can  be 
cause  for  considerable  embarrassment 
if  I am  the  only  foreigner  in  the  theatre. 

Some  of  the  biggest  laughs  come 
when  Toro  is  at  home  in  Shibamata 
interacting  with  members  of  his  family 
and  the  neighbors.  There  is  such  an 
obvious  contrast  between  the  smooth 
running,  peaceful,  serene  family  life  in 
the  Kuruma  household  before  Toro 
ducks  his  head  under  the  curtain  at  the 
entrance  to  his  home  and  drops  his 
shabby  brown  suitcase  at  the  door  and 
the  chaos  that  follows.  Toro  usually 
arrives  scuffling  with  two  or  three  of 
the  neighbors  or  yelling  at  someone 
who  has  inadvertently  bumped  him  off 
the  sidewalk. 

He  does  not  try  to  conceal  his  utter 
amazement  that  life  in  the  Kuruma 
household  goes  on  even  when  he  is  not 
present.  He  seems  to  expect  somehow 
that  their  lives  will  be  suspended  while 
he  is  away  and  resumed  only  upon  his 
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inevitable  return.  It  is  a completely 
selfish  point  of  view  but  not  nearly  so 
rare  as  we  might  like  to  think  it  is. 

Toro’s  family  members  are  genuine- 
ly happy  to  see  him  whenever  he  comes. 
He  is  always  broke  but  he  has  funny 
stories  to  tell  and  he  keeps  them  laugh- 
ing, at  least  for  that  first  night  together. 
Sometimes,  to  help  out  a friend,  they 
have  temporarily  rented  Toro’s  room 
or  they  have  planned  a family  outing 
together.  If  Toro  suddenly  appears 
then  they  go  to  heroic  lengths  to  pre- 
serve the  fiction  that  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. Everything  is  just  as  it  always 
was.  In  spite  of  their  casual  attitude  to 
his  frequent  comings  and  goings,  the 
Kuruma  family  worry  about  him  and 
they  never  seem  to  lose  hope  that  some 
day  he  will  find  the  right  girl  and  settle 
down  like  everybody  else  in  the  country 
and  thus  find  the  happiness  that  has  so 
far  always  managed  to  elude  him. 

In  spite  of  their  patience  and  utter 
selflessness,  family  members  occasion- 


ally prick  the  Toro  balloon  and  he  will 
storm  out  of  the  house  in  righteous 
indignation,  wallowing  in  self-pity  for 
some  imagined  snub  or  insult.  He 
doesn’t  move  so  fast  that  they  can’t 
catch  up  to  him  and  talk  him  into 
coming  back.  It’s  strange  behaviour 
but  it  is  so  human.  Lonely  people  fre- 
quently act  in  just  that  way.  And  lone- 
liness is  a palpable  thing  in  Japan.  Be- 
cause the  Japanese  society  is  still  so 
rigidly  structured,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  friends. 

Many  young  people  left  small  suffo- 
cating country  villages  to  get  away 
from  curious,  interfering  and  even 
back-biting  neighbors  only  to  look 
back  after  several  years  in  the  big  un- 
friendly city  amidst  unfeeling  strangers 
with  genuine  affection  for  those  very 
qualities  they  had  once  detested. 

I suspect  that  it  is  this  loneliness  in 
Toro  san  that  makes  the  Japanese  iden- 
tify with  him.  For  Toro  is  even  lonelier 
than  they  are.* 


Toro  san  has  made  the 
town  of  Shibamata 
every  bit  as  famous 
as  Jack  Benny  made 
Waukegan  back  in 
the  heyday  of  radio. 
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North -South 

RELATIONS 

A Past  to  Overcome 


Michael  O’Hearn,  Editor. 


I — low  much  is  enough?  This  is  a ques- 
' *tion  to  which  we  in  the  industrial- 
ized world  must  soon  and  seriously 
address  ourselves.  75%  of  the  earth’s 
population  — the  poor  of  the  third 
world  — are  demanding  an  answer, 
and  their  voices  are  rightfully  becom- 
ing increasingly  strident. 

At  issue  is  the  criminal  fashion  in 
which  the  rich  nations  are  consuming 
the  globe’s  resources.  At  stake  is  the 
very  survival  of  the  human  community. 

While  the  so-called  “developing” 
world  accounts  for  three  of  every  four 
individuals  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at 
the  present  time,  its  impact  on  the 
world’s  life  sustaining  goods  and  ser- 


vices is  small  relative  to  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  The  human  impact  on 
the  planet’s  economy  and  ecology  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, but  also,  on  how  much  and  at 
what  rate  these  people  consume. 
Anuradha  Vittachi,  in  an  article  for 
the  New  Internationalist,  puts  it  this 
way: 

A third  of  a million  babies  were 
born  today.  Ten  out  of  every  eleven 
of  those  babies  saw  the  light  of  their 
first  day  in  a village  or  town  in  the 
poor  world.  Only  the  eleventh  was 
born  in  an  industrialized  country. 

Yet  that  eleventh  baby  will  have  a 


yv — W—y T 

‘ Observers  have  wondered  why  their  contemporaries  who  are  three 
or  five  or  ten  times  richer  than  their  grandparents  did  not  seem  to 
be  three  or  five  or  ten  times  happier  or  more  content  or  more  richly 
developed  as  human  beings . ’ 

Robert  Heilbroner  in  ‘ The  Human  Prospect ’ 

fc— ■ ■ tarn 
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THE  LURE  OF  THE 
CITY 


* Earnings  can  be 
three  times  as  much 

* Chances  of  college 
education  7 times  better 

9 times  more  credit  available 

* Chances  of  seeing  a doctor 
ten  times  better 


Source:  New  Internationalist 


far  greater  impact  on  the  earth’s 
finite  resources  and  fragile  ecosys- 
tems than  all  the  other  ten  put  to- 
gether. For  each  person  in  the  rich 
world  will  consume  20  to  40  times 
as  much  during  his  or  her  lifetime, 
as  a person  born  in  Africa,  Asia  or 
Latin  America. 

This  same  point  was  repeatedly, 
stressed  by  former  West  German  Chan- 
cellor, Willy  Brandt,  in  his  international 
commission’s  recently  completed  re- 
port, North-South:  A Program  for 
Survival.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  energy  in  the  world  is  grossly 
unbalanced  in  favour  of  the  North 
(industrialized  nations),  the  report 
notes  that  one  Canadian  or  American 
consumes  as  much  as  2 Germans  or 
Australians,  3 Swiss  or  Japanese,  6 
Yugoslavs,  9 Mexicans  or  Cubans,  16 
Chinese,  19  Malaysians,  53  Indians  or 
Indonesians,  109  Sri  Lankans,  438 
Malians  and  1072  Nepalese.  Further- 
more, all  the  fuel  used  by  the  third 
world  for  all  purposes  is  only  slightly 
more  than  the  amount  of  gasoline  the 
North  uses  to  move  its  automobiles. 

Mahatma  Ghandi  once  stated  that 
“The  world  has  enough  for  every  per- 
son’s need  but  not  for  every  person’s 
greed.”  Unfortunately,  the  rich  world 
has  yet  to  take  seriously  this  famous 
dictum.  Indeed,  the  gross  inequality 
characterizing  North-South  relations  is 
increasing.  In  1900  the  average  person 
in  the  rich  world  had  four  times  as 
much  as  a person  in  the  poor  world. 
By  1970,  the  ratio  had  become  40  to 
1 . Today  the  pay  raise  which  an  Amer- 
ican can  expect  in  one  year  is  greater 
than  an  I ndian  can  expect  in  1 00  years. 

This  disparity  is  a very  real  threat 
to  human  survival,  one  that  is  clearly  a 
function  of  the  structurally  oppressive 
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TO  HIM  WHO  HATH  SHALL  BE  GIVEN 


In  1900  the  average  By  1970,  the  ratio 

person  in  the  rich  world  had  become  40  to  1 

had  4 times  as  much  as  a 
person  in  the  poor  world 


Source:  New  Internationalist 


Today  the  pay  rise  which 
an  American  can  expect  in 
one  year  is  greater  than 
an  Indian  can  expect  in 
a 1 00  years 


relationship  into  which  the  South  has 
been  forced  by  and  with  the  North. 
The  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  repeatedly  stressed  the  North’s 
causal  role  in  shaping  and  maintaining 
such  a relationship  in  their  1979  pub- 
lication, Witness  to  Justice.  “The  pre- 
sent realities  of  poverty,  oppression 
and  underdevelopment  in  third  world 
countries,’’  the  Bishops  stated,  “are 
rooted  in  the  colonialism  of  previous 
centuries.”  They  noted  that,  through 
this  process,  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries accumulated  enormous  wealth.  In 
doing  so,  however,  the  economies  of 
the  third  world  were  seriously  distort- 
ed. More  specifically: 

Valuable  resources  such  as  food- 
producing  land,  raw  materials  and 
human  energies  were  directed  away 
from  local  development  needs  to 
produce  products  required  by  the 
industrialized  countries.  This  left 
the  economies  of  the  third  world  in 
a fragile  state  of  dependence  and 
uneven  growth,  not  able  to  provide 
for  the  basic  needs  of  their  own 
people. 

What  is  more  frightening,  however, 
is  that  this  dynamic,  begun  centuries 


ago,  is  still  in  operation  today.  The 
consequences  of  this  for  the  South  are 
frightening.  Yet,  the  response  by  the 
North  to  this  ongoing  situation  of  hu- 
man degradation  has  been  anything 
but  heartening.  Indeed,  the  North’s 
continued  participation  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  aspects  of  the  global 
economy  which  weigh  most  heavily  on 
the  South  is  a sad  indictment  of  the 
rich’s  “concern”  for  the  poor. 

Take,  for  example,  the  money 
spent  on  armaments.  According  to  the 
Brandt  Commission,  the  annual  mili- 
tary bill  is  now  approaching 450  billion 
U.S.  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  official 
development  aid  is  paltry  in  compari- 
son: $20  billion  or  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  yearly  budget  for  agents  of 
destruction  and  death.  Looked  at  in 
another  way,  world  yearly  military  ex- 
penditure amounts  to  slightly  more 
than  $100.00  for  every  person  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  while  develop- 
ment aid  stands  at  less  than  $5.00  per 
person.  Consider  these  figures  in  light 
of  the  following  provided  by  the 
Brandt  Commission: 

• The  military  expenditure  of  only 
half  a day  would  be  enough  to  fi- 
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nance  the  whole  malaria  eradication 
program  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. Even  less  would  be  needed 
to  conquer  “river  blindness,”  a 
water-borne  disease  that  is  still  the 
scourge  of  millions. 

• A modern  tank  costs  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  amount  could  im- 


HALF  AS  MANY  AGAIN 
IN  20  YEARS 


1980 

4413m 


TOTAL 

WORLD 

POPULATION 
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6196m 


AAO/  of  the  increase  will  be  in 

/OTHE  POOR  WORLD 

Source:  New  Internationalist 


prove  storage  facilities  for  100,000 
tons  of  rice  and  thus  save  4,000  tons 
or  more  annually.  (Note  that  one 
person  can  live  on  just  over  a pound 
of  rice  a day.)  The  same  sum  could 
provide  1 ,000  classrooms  for  30,000 
children. 

• For  the  price  of  one  jet  fighter  ($20 

million),  40,000  village  pharmacies 
could  be  set  up.  One  half  of  one  per- 
cent of  one  year’s  world  military 
expenditure  would  pay  for  all  the 
farm  equipment  needed  to  increase 
food  production  and  approach  self- 
sufficiency  in  food-deficit  low  in- 
come countries  by  1990. 

The  arms  race,  of  course,  is  only 
one  example  of  misguided  spending 
priorities  by  the  rich  nations.  What  is 
most  disconcerting  to  the  poor,  how- 
ever, are  the  consequences  for  them  of 
such  political  and  economic  activity. 
Under  the  guise  of  “protecting”  the 
world  from  the  spread  of  “commu- 


2.000 AD 


THE  GLOBAL  VILLAGE 

If  the  world  in  the  year  2000  is  imagined  as  a global  village  of  100 
people  then  58  of  these  people  will  be  Asian,  13  will  be  African,  10 
Latin  American,  9 European,  5 North  American  and  5 Russian. 
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nism,”  the  structures  which  facilitate 
the  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rape  of  the  poor  in  all  nations  of 
the  world  are  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. Creating  political  stability  for 
transnational  corporate  and  commer- 
cial activities  may  have  stopped  the 
spread  of  communism  — but  at  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a brutal  dicta- 
torship in  Chile,  policies  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and,  throughout  the  third 
world,  human  rights  violations  un- 
dreamed of  in  previous  eras  of  history. 

The  perpetuation  of  such  structures 
ensures  the  rich  nations’  continued 
ability  to  consume  — disproportionate- 
ly and  unjustly  - the  gifts  of  creation, 
gifts  intended  by  God  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  not  for  the  few.  More  specifically, 
if  the  present  North-South  relationship 
remains  unchanged,  then  the  North 
will  continue  consuming  83%  of  the 
world’s  energy  and  70%  of  the  world’s 
food  grain.  If  present  structural  ar- 
rangements remain  in  force,  the  North 
will  continue  to  possess  94%  of  the 
world’s  health  care  resources,  95%  of 


world  science  and  technology  and  92% 
of  the  world’s  industry. 

Yet,  while  the  North  fights  to  pro- 
tect its  “share”  of  God’s  freely  given 
gifts,  the  South’s  situation  only  wor- 
sens. Consider  a few  of  the  facts  and 
figures  as  they  relate  to  the  South: 

• If  the  world  in  the  year  2000  is 
imagined  as  a global  village  of  100 
people,  then  58  of  these  people  will 
be  Asian,  13  will  be  African,  10 
Latin  American,  9 European,  5 
North  American  and  5 Russian. 

• In  1980,  the  world’s  population 
stood  at  4.4  billion.  By  the  year 
2000  it  is  projected  that  6.2  billion 
people  will  inhabit  the  earth.  Over 
90%  of  this  increase  will  be  in  the 
third  world. 
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THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD  HAS 


6%  OF  THE  WORLD  HEALTH 
EXPENDITURE 


30%  OF  THE  WORLD'S  FOOD  GRAINS 
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18%  OF  WORLD  EXPORT 
EARNINGS 


8%  OF  WORLD  INDUSTRY 


11%  OF  WORLD 

EDUCATION 

SPENDING 

5%  OF  WORLD 
SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Source:  New  Internationalist 


• According  to  the  United  Nations, 
some  75,000  people  are  leaving  the 
rural  areas  of  the  third  world  every 
day  looking  for  work  in  towns  and 
cities.  Few  jobs  are  available.  So  the 
mass  of  migrants  tends  to  become 
the  unemployed  inhabitants  of  the 
increasingly  large  slums  encircling 
urban  areas. 

• In  many  regions  of  the  world,  child 
mortality  rates  are  at  frightfully 
high  levels.  In  the  industrialized 
North,  there  are  25  deaths  (before 
the  age  of  five)  per  1 ,000  live  births. 
The  figure  for  Africa  is  6.8  times 
higher. 

• About  15  million  children  under 
the  age  of  five  die  every  year  — one 
quarter  of  all  the  world’s  deaths. 


30%  of  all  people  in  the  third  world 
are  without  safe  water  or  health  care. 

90%  of  all  child  deaths  could  be 
avoided  by  safe  water  and  sanita- 
tion — according  to  a World  Health 
Organization  survey  of  eight  devel- 
oping countries. 

Four  in  ten  of  our  third  world 
brothers  and  sisters  in  search  of  jobs 
are  either  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

Our  third  world  sisters  in  the  rural 
areas  account,  on  average,  for  at 
least  50  percent  of  all  food  produc- 
tion. In  Africa  alone,  60  to  80  per- 
cent of  all  agricultural  work  is  done 
by  women. 

In  addition,  women’s  unpaid  work 
in  the  homes  or  in  the  fields  is  usu- 
ally ignored  in  labour  statistics.  As 
a result,  this  work  becomes  “invis- 
ible” and  is  not  seen  as  real  work. 

• 20%  of  all  people  in  the  third  world 
are  seriously  undernourished. 

• One  half  of  all  adults  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  countries  such  as  Benin,  Burundi, 
Ethiopia,  Niger  and  Upper  Volta, 
the  illiteracy  rate  is  between  90  and 
95  percent. 

These  facts  and  figures  depict  an 
on-going  situation  of  human  degrada- 
tion. It  is  a situation  that  encompasses 
a set  of  relationships  that  did  not  hap- 
pen of  their  own  accord.  These  rela- 
tionships have  historical  roots  and  sur- 
vival mechanisms  designed  and  perpet- 
uated by  the  North  to  ensure  present 
consumption  patterns. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  South 
looks  askance  at  the  North  and  de- 
mands: How  much  is  enough?* * 
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Some 
Christian 
Reflections 
on  the  Brandt 

Report 


Father  Ryan  has  worked  in  Brazil  and 
studied  in  France  and  Germany . Orig- 
inally from  Windsor,  Ontario,  he  is 
currently  in  charge  of  SFM’s  Justice 
and  Peace  department. 


Tim  Ryan,  SFM. 


The  View  from  “The  Bottom” 

marked  majority  of  the  Christians 
of  today’s  world  live  in  what  the 
Brandt  Report  calls  “The  South.” 

We  hear  and  read  a great  deal  more 
of  their  Christian  reflection  nowadays. 
We  learn  from  them  how  the  Gospel 
sounds  on  the  bottom  side  of  our  pres- 
ent world  system. 

Many  of  us  Christians  in  the  North 
are  deeply  moved  by  what  we  hear  and 
read.  Latin  American  Christian  writers 
and  speakers,  for  example,  are  in  great 
demand  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
Like  other  Southern  Christians,  they 
are  able  to  make  the  Biblical  tradition 
come  alive  with  obvious  sense  and  to- 
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tally  convincing  application.  They  do 
not  struggle  and  strain  to  contemporize 
and  individualize  and  spiritualize  the 
applications  for  their  faith. 

They  see  sin  in  front  of  them  as 
clearly  as  one  reads  the  words  on  this 
page.  They  see  it  in  the  glazed  vision 
of  the  malnourished,  in  the  wasted 
potential  of  women  hauling  water  and 
firewood  as  if  they  were  mules,  in  the 
comic  tragedy  of  a dozen  young  men 
scurrying  from  the  sidelines  to  sell 
identical  assortments  of  toothpaste 
and  flashlight  batteries  to  motorists 
pausing  at  busy  stoplights. 

They  know  that  sin  brings  death: 
death  to  148  out  of  every  thousand 
innocent  children  born  in  Africa;  deaths 
by  sin,  for  9 out  of  10  could  be  saved 
by  eminently  affordable  water  and 
sanitation  improvements;  deaths  by  sin, 
since  $450  billion  will  go  for  the  arms 
of  death  this  year,  five  percent  of  that 
sum  to  the  effort  to  avoid  their  need- 
less deaths. 

But  Christians  of  the  South  also 
have  an  utter  clarity  of  vision  as  to 
how  death  and  sin  stand  in  a world 
where  God  yet  wields  loving  power. 
For  them  Grace  is  at  work,  and  they 
see  it  plainly  in  the  events  of  every  day. 
Everywhere  that  the  unjust  power 
which  produces  this  sin  and  death  suf- 
fers defeat,  new  beginnings  which  re- 
place that  defeated  power  are  born. 

Like  the  Bishops  of  the  1971  Synod 
they  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  being 
born:  “The  hopes  and  forces  which  are 
moving  the  world  in  its  very  founda- 
tions are  not  foreign  to  the  dynamism 
of  the  Gospel  which  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  frees  people  from 
personal  sin  and  from  its  consequences 
in  social  life.”  (Justice  in  the  World , 


Second  General  Assembly  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  Synod,  1971,  #5.) 

The  Christian  majority  of  the  South 
will  find  in  North-South,  a Program 
for  Survival  a picture  of  the  world, 
both  bottom  and  top,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  reality  they 
experience.  They  will  see  it  as  a far 
better  view  of  the  world  to  which  to 
try  to  relate  the  Gospel  tradition  than 
that  partial,  old,  fearful  and  reaction- 
ary ‘world’  of  the  North  which  is  the 
usual  ‘reality’  to  which  we  apply  our 
faith. 

They  will  also  resonate  with  the 
problem-solving  approach  of  the  Re- 
port. Like  them,  the  Brandt  Commis- 
sion sees  a world  of  freedom  to  act,  a 
range  of  concrete  challenges  lacking 
only  mature  commitments. 


The  View  from  “The  Top” 

We  Christians  who  live  in  the  Brandt 
Commission’s  “North”  have,  in  recent 
history,  experienced  far  greater  diffi- 
culty in  taking  the  Gospel  tradition  at 
simple  face  value.  Mostly  insulated 
from  the  brutal  impacts  of  a system 
which  pampers  those  at  the  top,  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  think  of 
sin  as  sexual  expression  and  grace  as  a 


We  Northern  Christians  experience 
great  difficulty  in  taking  the 
Gospel  tradition  at  face  value. 
Unlike  this  Southern  Christian, 
we  are  insulated  from  the 
more  brutal  aspects  of  the 
capitalist  economic  system 
which  we  so  vigorously  uphold.  . 
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Photo  Credit:  Vivant  Univers. 


The  view  from  the  bottom. 


feeling  of  good  conscience  when  such 
passions  are  at  bay. 

The  merit  of  the  Brandt  Commis- 
sion’s compellingly  factual  assessment 
of  the  real  state  of  our  world  is  that  it 
forces  us  to  look  around  the  horizon 
to  the  South  of  our  globe. 

The  Report’s  perspective,  its  lan- 
guage, reasoning  and  tone,  are  that  of 
the  North.  But  it  is  a Northern  look  at 
the  whole.  The  awful  truth  is  spoken, 
truth  about  conditions  in  the  South 
and  about  the  role  of  North-South  rela- 
tions in  producing  and  maintaining 
them. 


Some  years  ago  the  World  Council 
of  Churches’  Commission  on  the 
Church’s  Participation  in  Development 
published  a paper  called  “A  Long 
Road”  (To  Break  the  Chains  of  Oppres- 
sion, WCC,  1974. 

This  paper  outlined  the  evolution 
which  the  authors  perceived  to  have 
taken  place  over  the  years  in  the  Chris- 
tian Churches’  manner  of  participating 
in  “development”  efforts. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  Church  re- 
sponded spontaneously  to  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  victims  of  injustice. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  were  built  to  pro- 
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Southern 
Christians  see 
sin  in  the 
wasted  po- 
tential of 
women 
hauling  water 
and  firewood 
as  if  they 
were  mules. 
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vide  care  for  the  sick,  schools  to  give 
access  to  education.  It  was  hoped  that 
answering  the  needs  of  the  victims 
would  free  them  from  being  victims. 

A second  stage  of  the  Church’s  in- 
volvement began  in  the  late  ’50s  and 


early  ’60s.  It  rejected  the  approach  of 
simply  reacting  to  victims’  needs.  Ef- 
fort was  concentrated  on  ways  to  en- 
able the  victims  to  provide  for  their 
own  needs.  Church  priority  shifted 
from  clinics  and  schools  to  “commu- 
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nity-development"  and  “self-help" 
programs. 

A third  stage  has  increasingly  im- 
posed itself  upon  us  over  the  last  de- 
cade. Trial  and  error,  a more  sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  the  problem,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  burgeon- 
ing input  from  the  South  have  forced 
the  North  and  the  Churches  of  the 
North  to  a new  dawning  of  awareness. 
We  have  learned  that  treating  symp- 
toms and  victims  will  not  suffice.  We 
must  attack  the  system  which  victim- 
izes. 

The  value  of  the  Brandt  Report  is 
that  it  proves  a useful  tool  for  Chris- 
tians who  have  reached  this  third  stage 
of  awareness  and  commitment.  It 
should  also  provide  a real  challenge  to 
those  still  working  from  within  the 
framework  of  the  first  two  stages. 

It  lays  bare  in  a moderate  but  still 
shockingly  provocative  analysis  some 
of  the  roots  of  this  system  which  vic- 
timizes. In  Christian  terms,  it  is  a sinful 
system,  a system  which  brings  death. 

It  also  makes  the  possible  options 
for  changing  this  system  tantalizingly 
plausible  and  practical.  It  lists  and  ex- 
plains a dazzling  array  of  technically 
fine-tuned  mechanisms  for  wealth,  re- 
source, and  technology  transfers  to  the 
South.  It  ends  each  chapter  with  a list 
of  concrete  proposals  for  international 
economic  institutions  which  would 
bring  greater  justice  to  the  world’s  poor 
Southern  majority.  It  extends,  in  Chris- 
tian terms,  grace-filled  freedom,  a 
Gospel  summons  to  joyful  conversion. 

The  Brandt  Report  can  serve  us 
Christians  of  the  North  both  in  inform- 
ing our  faith  and  in  forming  our  faith 
response. 


It  informs  us  about  the  world  of 
our  faith.  The  realities  of  the  South 
are  ticked  off  in  a coherent  series  of 
facts  and  statistics.  The  awful  implica- 
tions of  the  facts  presented  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  Report  develops  calmly, 
convincingly,  scientifically,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  causes.  It  demonstrates 
the  present  North-South  contrast  to  be 
neither  natural  nor  inevitable  but  the 
result  of  a specific  set  of  international 
economic  institutions  and  relationships 
that  are  simply  indefensible. 

In  addition,  the  Report  directs  us  in 
the  formation  of  our  faith  response. 
Very  concrete,  technically  feasible 
alternatives  are  recommended.  We  see 
what  we  can  work  on  bringing  about. 

The  Report  also  helps  do  something 
else.  On  a basic  attitude  level  as  well  as 
on  the  level  of  moral  imperative,  it 
serves  as  a “sign  of  the  times,"  a foot- 
print of  God’s  presence  in  history.  It  is 
a resounding  rebuttal  of  the  paralyzing 
cyncism  of  many  in  the  North  (includ- 
ing many  faithless  “Christians"  who 
preach  a gospel  about  the  inevitability 
of  social  sin.) 

The  Report  in  its  own  way  echoes 
the  view  of  Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical 
“On  the  Development  of  Peoples": 

“Some  would  consider  such  hopes 
(for  a more  just  world)  utopian.  It 
may  be  that  these  persons  are  not  real- 
istic enough,  and  that  they  have  not 
perceived  the  dynamism  of  a world 
which  desires  to  live  more  fraternally; 
a world  which,  in  spite  of  its  ignorance, 
its  mistakes  and  even  its  sins,  its  relapses 
into  barbarism,  and  its  wanderings  far 
from  the  road  of  salvation  is,  even 
unaware,  taking  slow  but  sure  steps 
towards  its  Creator."  • 
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* Father  Gervais  is  currently  working  in 
the  town  of  Haiapitan  on  the  Philippine 
island  of  Mindanao. 


* 


Remember 


I’ll  always  remember  Rogilio.  He  was  a young  boy  then,  perhaps  12  or  13.  A 
■day  before  I met  him,  his  father  had  been  shot  and  killed.  His  father,  a farmer 
in  the  hills  of  Southern  Leyte,  had  been  suspected  by  the  military  of  being  a 
member  of  the  New  People’s  Army,  a rebel  group  in  the  Philippines,  dedicated 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  martial  law  regime  of  President  Marcos. 

On  a Sunday  morning,  Rogilio’s  father  (Generoso)  had  been  picked  up  near 
their  small  house  in  the  mountains  and  over  the  protesting  tears  of  his  wife  and 
children  led  away  to  be  interrogated  at  the  military  headquarters.  Along  the  way 
he  was  shot  and  upon  orders  of  the  soldiers,  carried  by  some  local  farmers  to  the 
town  of  St.  Bernards,  where  he  was  buried  without  ceremony  in  a hastily  dug 
grave. 

The  soldiers  said  he  tried  to  escape,  although  he  was  unarmed  and  accompa- 
nied by  eight  soldiers  according  to  his  family.  The  following  day,  after  meeting 
the  grieving  widow,  and  her  ten  children,  one  of  whom  was  still  a babe  in  arms,  I 
went  with  Fr.  Lacerna  to  the  village  of  Santa  Cruz,  and,  led  by  Rogilio,  we  saw 
the  spot  where  his  father’s  body  was  found. 

The  blood  was  still  visible  on  the  grass  and  Rogilio  pointed  to  the  spot  and 
said,  “That’s  my  father’s  blood”  (Dugo  kana  sa  akong  tatay).  A lump  came  in 
my  throat  and  a wave  of  anger  and  anguish  swept  over  me  at  the  injustice  of  it 
all  — and  I remembered  the  line  from  Genesis,  “The  voice  of  your  brother’s 
blood  cries  out  to  me  from  the  earth.”  I looked  at  that  young  boy  standing  there 
quietly  and  I wondered  how  will  he  react  when  in  future  years  he  remembers  his 
father’s  blood  upon  the  grass.  Will  this  violence  lead  to  further  violence? 

A military  investigation  was  held  into  Generoso’s  death,  but  no  one  was  found 
guilty  — no  charges  laid.  Will  the  cries  of  the  blood  of  Generoso  and  so  many 
like  him  that  seeps  into  the  soil  of  their  native  lands  from  the  Philippines  to 
Guatemala,  to  Afghanistan,  finally  be  heard  — not  only  by  God  but  by  men?  For 
we  are  our  brother’s  keeper  and  his  pleas  for  justice  must  also  echo  in  our  hearts.* 


Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

By  remembering  us  in  your  Will. 


By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program. 


By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
SCARBORO  MISSIONS. 


By  sending  us  used  stamps  — eye 
glasses  — old  gold. 


Dear  Father:  Please  send  me,  with  no  obligation  on  my  part  — 

□ Your  leaflet  on  Wills,  The  Gift  that  Never  ends.’ 

□ Information  on  your  annuity  program. 

Name 

Address  


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


By  sending  us  a 
donation  each  month, 
using  your  Calendar 
Envelopes 


scarboro 


CHINA 

PUBLICATION  OF  CHINA  MISSION  COLLEGE 


ALMONTE.  ONT..  CANADA 


VoL  I.— No.  I. 

ALMONTE,  ONT.,  OCTOBER,  1919, 

12  Ifsues  Yearly. 
2b  Cents  a Year 

m 

THERE 

ARE 

490,000,000 


IN 

CHINA 
33,000 
PEOPLE 
DIE  DAILY 
UNBAPTIZED 


HOLY  ROSARY.  PRAY  FOR  CHINA." 
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HOW  MANY  “JIN”  WOULD 
YOU  LIKE? 
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This  familiar  question  echoes  and 
reverberates  in  stores  and  markets 
throughout  China. 


by:  Brian  Swords,  SFM. 


The  Cardinal’s  message  to  Canadians 
about  Brazil  was  blunt:  “We  will  have 
explosions  in  my  country  if  something 
is  not  changed  soon.” 

by:  Jack  Panozzo 


A SYMBOL  OF  DEDICATION; 

PATRICK  HUGHES, 

1939  - 1980.  14 

A gifted  and  gentle  person,  Patrick 
valued  anything  and  anybody  he 
came  across  or  met. 


by:  Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


The  prosperous  throngs  give  them  a 
wide  berth  and  consider  them  the  least 
of  the  day’s  worries. 

by:  Alex  McDonald,  SFM. 


essay/reflection 


POPULAR  RELIGIOSITY  26 

Too  often  Church  authorities  con- 
sider popular  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  as  “suspicious.” 

by:  Felix  de  la  Rosa 
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EDITORIAL 


Change  and  the  Church 


Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  Catholics  have  been  confronted  by  a seem- 
ingly bewildering  array  of  changes  within  the  Church.  Liturgical  changes  have 
no  doubt  been  the  most  obvious.  Masses  are  no  longer  said  in  Latin  and  the  cele- 
brant now  faces  the  people.  In  the  areas  of  religiosity,  piety  and  spirituality  there  is 
now  far  more  emphasis  on  the  social  dimension  than  was  previously  the  case. 
Catholic  morality,  while  continuing  to  deal  with  the  personal,  has  recently  tended 
to  lay  more  emphasis  on  social  evil  and  corporate  sin. 

For  many  Catholics,  such  changes  of  emphases  have  resulted  in  a great  deal  of 
confusion  and  even  alienation.  “Why  did  all  this  come  about  so  suddenly?”  is  a 
question  often  posed. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  phrased  incorrectly.  While  it  is  true  that  Vatican  II  was  a triggering  mecha- 
nism for  tremendous  changes,  the  Council  was  also  a response  to  changes  in  soci- 
ety and  Church  thinking  that  had  already  taken  place. 

This  fact  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  Society’s  magazine.  For  over  60 
years  it  has  documented,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  changes  of  orientation 
and  direction,  not  only  within  the  mission  endeavour,  but  within  other  aspects 
of  the  Church  as  well. 

Beginning  this  month  we  present  the  first  of  a four-part  review  of  six  decades 
of  change  as  seen  through  the  magazine.  Our  hope  is  that  this  historical  exercise 
will  help  fill  in  the  gaps  you  may  have  as  to  “how”  change  has  occurred, 
“where”  it  has  occurred,  and  most  importantly,  “why”  it  has  occurred.  • 
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LETTERS 


Less  Liberal  Views 

I should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing constructively  intended  com- 
ments regarding  your  publication, 
Scarboro  Missions. 

The  magazine,  while  informative 
has  a tendency  to  be  somewhat  repeti- 
tious in  its  themes.  No  attempt  is 
made  for  the  presentation  of  less  liberal 
views  of  the  roie  of  the  Church  in  to- 
day’s society. 

I should  like  to  suggest  that  you 
consider  making  a page  or  two  avail- 
able to  your  readers  who  wish  to  make 
comments  and/or  pose  queries.  I’m 
not  really  thinking  about  deep  theo- 
logical matters  but  rather  a healthy 
questioning  of  such  things  as  parable 
content  and  reaction  to  political  devel- 
opments as  they  affect  our  religion.  A 
sort  of  “Devil’s  Advocate’’  column  if 
you  will  . . . 

Capt.  Michael  R.  Glass, 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  USA. 


Fair,  Balanced  but  Incomplete 

I have  just  read  the  November  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions  and  was  impressed 
with  the  fair  and  balanced  account  of 
success  and  failure  of  Scarboro’s  work 
in  the  Philippines.  There  are,  however, 
some  things  that  I would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention.  In  the  editorial  there 
was  a reference  to  the  fact  that  29 
million  Filipinos  suffer  some  form  of 


malnutrition,  but  you  did  not  include 
the  population  of  the  country  for 
comparison.  A map  would  have  been 
helpful  as  well. 

I was  also  surprised  to  see  how  little 
mention  was  made  of  martial  law  in 
the  Philippines.  It  would  have  been 
good  to  know  what  effect  it  has  had 
on  the  Scarboro  Fathers  as  well  as  on 
the  Filipinos  themselves. 

Anne  Brunei le, 

A n tigonish,  Nova  Sco tia. 


A Realistic  Testimony 

I have  read  Scarboro  Missions  for 
several  years  now,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  I have  especially  appreciated 
the  articles  of  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Central  America,  etc. 
They  are  a realistic  testimony  of  the 
love  of  Christ  in  others,  and  should 
receive  greater  readership. 

Nicholas  Battista, 
Cornwall,  Ontario. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario . MJM  IM4 
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Our  author,  Father  Swords,  at  work  in  China. 


How  many  “Jin” 
would  you  like  ? 

Brian  Swords,  SFM. 


Father  Swords,  after  teaching  English 
under  contract  with  the  mainland 
government  for  one  year,  returned 
home  in  February  of  1980.  Since  then, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  mission  educa- 
tion work  in  Canada. 


^Tie  familiar  question  echoes  and 
reverberates  in  stores  and  markets. 
It  is  the  constant  question  of  the  sales- 
person selling  fruit  and  eggs. 

A “jin”  is  a Chinese  measure  for 
weight.  It  is  equivalent  to  a pound  and 
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one-third  or  a little  more  than  half  a 
kilogram. 

Fresh  fruit  and  eggs  from  the 
surrounding  area  can  usually  be  pur- 
chased in  China.  Refrigeration  in  many 
parts  is  non-existent  so  fresh  fruit  is 
not  easily  stored.  In  Liaoning  province 
one  can  almost  always  find  apples  for 
sale  but,  by  early  Spring,  the  apples 
are  usually  beginning  to  get  a little 
mealie. 

The  choice  or  top  grade  of  apple 
(and  indeed,  of  all  fruit)  is  exported. 
China  is  in  need  of  foreign  capital  for 
its  various  forms  of  modernization.  The 
seconds  and  thirds  are  sold  locally. 
When  shopping  for  apples  one  can  say, 
I’d  like  sweet  ones,  or  sour  ones,  crisp 
ones,  etc.,  and  the  salespersons  (90% 
of  whom  are  women  in  the  area  I was 
in)  will  rhyme  off  the  various  kinds  of 
apples  they  have  available.  Once  you 
make  your  choice  the  salesperson, 
using  a small  coal-like  shovel,  scoops 
up  several  dozen  apples  and  puts  them 
on  the  scale  in  front  of  you.  When  the 
approximate  weight  is  reached  the 
weighing  tray  is  handed  to  you  and  the 
salesperson  asks  for  the  money.  Having 
paid  a very  low  price,  possibly  30c 
(Canadian)  for  two  kilos,  you  must 
proceed  to  pack  the  apples  in  the  bag 
which  you  brought.  Otherwise  you 
stuff  them  in  your  pockets.  Bags  are 
not  provided,  but  they  may  be  pur- 
chased at  15c  (Canadian)  each. 

One  is  not  allowed  to  select  his  or 
her  own  apples.  If  we  could  select  the 


best  apples  then  someone  could  be 
stuck  with  all  the  rejects.  With  their' 
system  everyone  gets  a bad  one  or  two 
- ones  that  cannot  be  eaten.  Good 
apples  and  bad  - they’re  all  mixed  in 
together. 

A similar  system  is  at  work  in  buy- 
ing eggs.  One  buys  them  by  weight.  If 
one  buys  a “jin”  of  eggs,  one  may  get 
14  small  eggs  or  9 large  eggs.  There  is 
no  sizing  for  local  consumption.  Like- 
wise there  is  no  candling;  so,  one  may 
get  a cracked  or  bad  egg.  Again  one 
must  provide  one’s  own  bag. 

On  returning  to  Canada  one  can  see 
that  the  “No  Frills”  or  “No  Name” 
brands  are  on  the  rise.  The  problem  of 
food  and  food  distribution  is  common 
all  over  the  world.  By  looking  at  the 
various  ways  others  solve  the  problem 
or  act  on  it,  maybe  we  can  find  answers 
to  our  own  problems  or  possibly 
recognize  the  problem  of  our  pride  in 
always  wanting  the  best  for  ourselves. 

As  Canadians,  accustomed  to 
choosing,  most  of  us  would  find  the 
system  of  buying  and  selling  by  weight 
strange  and  unpalatable.  We  would 
find  it  a nuisance  to  have  to  provide 
our  own  bags  or  receptacles.  Maybe 
we’re  spoilt,  maybe  we  have  to  alter 
our  style  of  life.  Why?  Not  in  order  to 
demonstrate  solidarity  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  cultures, 
because  that  solidarity  should  exist 
already.  Rather  it  is  to  give  us  an 
experience  of  that  which  is  there 
already.  • 
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Profile: 

Paulo 


Evaristo 

Cardinal 

Arns 


y^sked  at  a news  conference  when  he 

was  in  Canada  last  October  about 
the  consequences  of  Brazil  continuing 
on  its  present  economic  track,  Sao 
Paulo’s  Cardinal  Paulo  Evaristo  Arns 
shot  back:  “We  will  have  explosions  in 
my  country  if  something  is  not  changed 
soon.” 

While  he  explained  to  assembled 
reporters  what  the  Church  must  do  to 
assist  those  Brazilians  who  are  victims 
of  the  country’s  “miracle”,  he  had  in 
fact  answered  all  of  them  the  night  be- 
fore in  a keynote  address  that  kicked 
off  a four-day  conference  on  Canada 
and  Latin  America  in  the  ’80s:  “Our 
preferential  option  for  the  poor  is  the 


Jack  Panozzo 

Mr.  Panozzo,  a journalist 
by  profession,  works  with 
the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace. 
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Paulo  Evaristo  Cardinal 
Arns  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
His  Archdiocese  of  11.7 
million  Roman  Catholics 
is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Photo:  Jack  Panozzo. 


only  answer  we  can  give  to  the 
Jesus  at  this  moment  of  our  history.” 

It  was  the  heart  of  the  message 
had  to  bring  to  Canadians  and  the 
more  than  900  who  participated  in  the 
opening  of  the  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Taskforce  for  the  Churches  and 
Corporate  Responsibility, 

Scarboro’s  Father  Raymond  O’Toole 
was  the  conference  organizational 
coordinator. 

And  certainly  his  archdiocese  of 
11.7  million  Catholics,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  is  the  embodiment  of  that 
belief.  There  the  model  of  the  Church 
is  based  on  the  comuni  dad es  de  base 
(grass-root  Christian  communities)  in 
which  the  usual  hierarchical  structure 
has  been  radically  modified  in  favour 
of  a more  people-based  one. 

Former  Brazilian  president  Ernesto 
Geisel  once  charged  that  Cardinal  Arns 
and  others  like  him  constituted  a 
threat  to  “national  security”  and 
labelled  their  policies  as  “marxist.”  But 
Arns,  who  is  accustomed  to  such  labels 
and  provocative  language  from  Brazil- 
ian generals  and  presidents  is  con- 
vinced of  the  path  his  archdiocese  has 
taken.  The  government  has  publicly 
accused  the  comunidades  de  base  of 
being  “communist  cells.”  That  kind  of 
attack  might  have  been  cause  for  others 


to  shrink  from  the  task  at  hand,  but 
not  so  with  Arns. 

“I  once  asked  a general,  if  he  had 
read  the  ‘Acts  of  the  Apostles’,  and 
how  the  first  communities  of  Christians 
worked.  I told  him  that  we  are  building 
communities  like  that,”  the  Cardinal 
said. 

“People  meet  in  a place  where  they 
discuss  the  Gospeh  and  their  experi- 
ences. Then,  they  meet  with  other 
communities.  And  out  of  this  come 
plans  for  school,  health  and  housing 
programs.  This  they  do  together.” 
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The  Cardinal  explained  that  the 
people  do  what  they  can  through  these 
communities.  He  also  noted  that  they 
face  increasing  pressure  from  the 
authorities. 

“The  real  struggle  begins  when  the 
government  steps  up  its  public  relations 
campaign  accusing  them  through  the 
media  that  they  are  causing  trouble  for 
the  whole  city.” 

Government  opposition  to  the 
Cardinal’s  efforts  has  not  deterred  him 
or  the  comunidades  de  base.  If  any- 
thing the  58-year-old  Arns  is  now 


more  convinced  of  the  value  of  the 
grassroots  communities  than  when  he 
first  opted  for  them  and  of  the  changes 
they  have  advocated  for  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  retooling  in  Brazil. 

“I  think  this  is  the  way  people  can 
make  a direct  contribution  to  the 
direction  of  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams,” he  said. 

“The  people  are  the  ones  who 
really  run  badly  needed  social  services 
in  Sao  Paulo.  For  instance,  there  was 
need  for  a day  care  centre  in  one  part 
of  the  city.  The  mayor  had  a plan  but 
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BRAZIL  FACT  SHEET 


VENEZUELA 


'GUYANA 


COLOMBIA 


*UR1NAM 

‘FR.  GUIANA 


CUADOR 


There  are  9.5  mil- 
lion landless  families  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Brazil. 


Despite  its  "economic 
miracle,"  Brazil  current- 
ly needs  new  loans  of 
between  $18  billion  and 
$21  billion  just  to  ser- 
vice its  external  debt 
and  finance  imports. 


PERU 


BOLIVIA 


m 


Brazil,  the  world's 
fifth  largest  country,  has 
land  to  spare  for  its 
population  of  120  mil- 
lion, but  migration  pat- 
terns have  burdened  it 
with  overcrowded  cities 
and  underpopulated 
fields. 

BRAZIL 


The  United  States 
has  provided  $603,100,- 
000  in  military  aid  be- 
tween 1946  and  1975. 
Yet  Brazil  is  not  a 
liberal  democracy  - it 
is  run  by  a military  dic- 
tatorship. 


The  life  expectancy 
for  the  average  Brazil- 
ian is  60  years.  This  is 
14  years  less  than  a 
Canadian  can  expect  to 
live. 


Eight-tenths  of  one 
percent  (0.8%)  of  the 
country's  landowners 
hold  42.6  percent  of  the 
rural  territory  in  the 
nation.  50  percent  of 
small  property  owners 
occupy  only  3 percent 
of  the  land. 


Brazil's  Indian  popu- 
lation is  increasingly  the 
victim  of  genocide  by 
large,  foreign  and  indige- 
nous commercial  inter- 
ests. Native  people  have 
declined  in  number 
from  one  million  in 
1900  to  less  than 
120,000  in  1980. 


Brazil  is  presently 
. — being  racked  by  80  per- 

\ cent  inflation. 

uAy 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 


the  community  said  they  wanted  to 
organize  it  . . . which  they  did.  In  the 
end,  the  entire  program  cost  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  proposed  city-backed 
program. 

“So,  I feel  that  where  the  solution 
of  many  of  Brazil’s  problems  will  be 


found  is  in  these  grassroot  communi- 
ties.” 

The  Cardinal  said  that  during  the 
darkest  days  of  governmental  repression 
back  in  1974,  it  was  these  grassroots 
communities  which  proposed  that  the 
Church  fight  for  human  rights,  fight 
for  justice  for  the  workers,  fight  for 
the  marginalized  people  and  for  the 
existence  of  their  communities.  “Today 
the  feeling  among  people  in  these  com- 
munities is  one  of  the  common  hope  - 
one  hope  made  up  of  many  hopes  — 
out  of  which  has  grown  a common 
purpose.” 

The  Church,  supported  by  these 
grassroots  communities  in  San  Paulo, 
Arns  said,  began  to  speak  out  more 
openly,  and  since  1975  some  percepti- 
ble changes  in  the  government  attitude 
have  taken  place.  “I  think  all  liberties 
begin  with  press  liberties.”  In  this 
regard  the  government’s  relaxation  of 
censorship  of  mass  media,  the  Cardinal 
believes,  is  a positive  step  toward  a 
a new  beginning  for  Brazil.  And  there 
have  been  some  small  openings  for 
the  free  functioning  of  political  parties 
too. 

“Now  we  are  fighting  for  social 
contributions  toward  the  democratic 
system;  that  is  harder.  We  are  always 
opposed  by  the  part  of  society  that  is 
privileged.” 

In  his  keynote  speech  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  Churches,  he 
zeroed  in  on  the  three  main  areas  of 
discussion  of  the  conference:  poverty 
and  dependency,  human  rights,  and 
alternatives  for  Latin  America. 

Speaking  in  a soft,  resolute  voice 
packed  with  emotion,  Cardinal  Arns 
told  the  crowd  thatfour  million  of  “my 
faithful  people  live  in  slums  on  less 
than  $80  a month  for  a family  — some 


with  four  or  five  children.  They  have 
lost  or  are  losing  their  culture,  their 
religious  values  and  perhaps  their  hope 
of  evolution,  not  because  they  are  bad, 
but  because  they  are  poor.” 

He  paid  particular  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  dependency.  Of  material 
dependency,  Arns  said,  “The  ports  of 
Brazil  were  opened  only  300  years 
after  discovery  and  at  that  only  because 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal  became 
refugees  in  Brazil.  But,  after  indepen- 
dence we  were  more  dependent  than 
before.  In  our  countries  the  only  real 
preoccupation  was  and  is  to  export. 
Our  market,  our  decisions,  the  know- 
how, all  are  outside  the  country.” 

On  cultural  dependency,  Arns 
noted:  “Ideas  and  ideals  are  imported 
. . . The  imported  culture  is  a sub- 
culture, not  the  real  culture  of  foreign 
countries.  We  also  find  economic 
exploitation  not  only  by  foreign  peo- 
ple, but  by  groups  of  indigenous 
technocrats.  The  rich  countries  export 
through  these  groups  their  pollution  of 
culture,  not  their  real  experience  of 
it.” 

On  religious  dependency,  Arns  re- 
marked: “The  first  assembly  of  Catho- 
lic bishops  for  Latin  America  was  held 
in  Rome,  not  in  Latin  America.  The 
result  is  dependence  on  foreign  sources, 
on  Rome.  The  result,  two  churches: 
One  official,  another  popular  with 
rights,  devotions  and  thus  divided. 
And  the  people  are  divided  in  their 
expression.” 

On  human  rights,  where  he  was  at 
his  most  emotional  throughout  the 
address,  Arns  asserted:  “Our  command- 
ments are  now  30  rather  than  just  10, 
the  30  articles  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 

“The  30  articles  are  only  the  first 
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Whether  in  Brazil 
or  Canada,  Peru 
or  France,  our 
preferential 
option  for  the 
poor  is  the  only 
answer  we  can 
give  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  this 
moment  of  our 
history. 


part,  the  first  step  of  the  declaration 
of  our  day.  We  need  more  social  prop- 
ositions, more  communitarian  princi- 
ples based  on  more  modern  praxis. 
And  the  first  right  of  all  rights  would 
be  those  of  the  poor  to  avoid  exploita- 


tion by  the  rich.” 

The  Cardinal  praised  the  work  of 
the  Commission  of  Justice  and  Peace 
in  Sao  Paulo,  which  was  established 
during  a period  of  total  censorship  and 
widespread  imprisonment  and  torture. 
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The  Commission  has  worked  to  make 
Brazilians  aware  of  the  struggle  for 
human  rights,  denouncing  violations 
and  defending  victims  of  repression 
and  encouraging  lawyers  to  be  their 
counsel. 

He  aiso  cited  the  work  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Sao 
Paulo  which  he  helped  to  found.  The 
Commission  has  been  hard  at  work 
helping  the  city’s  poor  with  everyday 
problems,  educating  them  about 
human  rights  and  showing  them  the 
biblical  basis  for  justice  work. 

In  explaining  that  much  more  had 
yet  to  be  done,  Arns  also  revealed 
some  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
model  of  Church  that  have  attracted 
both  international  praise  and  not  a 
little  criticism  from  more  conservative 
Latin  American  churchmen. 

When  Sao  Paulo  begins  to  shape  its 
pastoral  planning  goals,  Arns  explained, 
every  two  or  three  years  people  of  the 
archdiocese  are  consulted  on  what 
their  real  problems  are  and  what 
“would  be  the  answer  of  the  Gospel  to 
these  problems.” 

“The  people  discuss  it  in  small  com- 
munities. After  that  the  communities 
compare  it.  Next,  20  or  more  com- 
munities come  together  to  discuss  it 
and  then  it  goes  to  the  Archdiocese. 
The  secretariat  receives  all  this  mate- 
rial discussed  by  the  people,  sends  it 
back  to  the  grassroots  and  it  is  dis- 
cussed in  a new  way  once  more.” 

One  result  of  this  pastoral  review, 
said  Arns,  was  the  people’s  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  solidarity 
with  the  workers.  “We  have  to  support 
the  workers,  especially  the  poor 
workers  and  ...  be  on  their  side  and, 
if  necessary,  give  them  the  occasion  to 
come  together.” 


Another  result  of  such  consultations 
has  been  the  request  by  people  in  his 
archdiocese  to  open  community  centres 
to  give  shelter  to  people  who  have  lost 
their  homes  and  their  land  to  either 
multinationals  or  large  landowners. 
“We  helped  them  begin  their  lives  again 
in  the  city.  Last  year,  we  built  more 
than  100  community  centres  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  week.” 

At  the  press  conference  on  the 
question  of  human  rights,  Arns  urged  a 
quick  response  to  problems  besetting 
working  people  whether  they  be  in 
Brazil  or  elsewhere.  He  explained  how 
several  workers  who  had  been  jailed 
for  union  activities  were  released 
summarily  and  escaped  torture  be- 
cause of  prompt  reaction  to  the  story 
by  the  BBC  in  London.  He  said  world 
opinion  is  extremely  important  in 
counteracting  human  rights  violations 
and  it  lends  strength  to  the  work  of 
both  his  Human  Rights  and  Justice 
Commissions. 

He  said,  too,  that  the  Church  in 
North  America  could  be  more  out- 
spoken in  its  denunciation  of  human 
rights  violations,  agreeing  that  even  in 
Brazil  more  could  be  done,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  reticence  of  more  con- 
servative Church  elements  there. 

In  ending  his  address  he  recalled 
how  he  once  told  a group  of  young 
people  that  the  most  important  thing 
for  them  was  the  virtue  of  hope.  And 
they  snapped  back  that  they  had  no 
hope.  “But  now,  after  six  years  in  the 
slums  of  the  city,  they  came  back  to 
tell  me  that  their  experience  with  the 
people  has  given  them  back  that  hope,” 
Arns  said. 

“Sharing  the  reality  of  the  poor,  I 
told  them,  can  be  the  beginning  of 
finding  the  source  of  hope.”  • 
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A Symbol  of 
Dedication 

PATRICK  HUGHES:  1939-80 

Gerald  Curry,  SFM. 


There  was  no  warning.  He  had  simply 
■ gone  for  an  after  lunch  nap  that 
fateful  Thursday  in  iate  October.  Felled 
by  a heart  attack  at  the  age  of  41, 
Patrick  Hughes  left  a young  wife, 
Marianne,  and  three  small  children  - 
Kristin,  joe  and  Brendan. 

Though  I only  knew  him  for  a short 
while,  his  impact  on  my  life  has  been 
tremendous. 

Before  I met  him  personally,  I had 
been  introduced  to  his  work  by  one  of 
our  Society  members.  Father  Buddy 
Smith,  SFM,  had  seen  Patrick’s  audio 
visual  productions  on  the  activities  of 
multinational  corporations  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  on  apartheid 
and  banking  in  South  Africa.  Since  I 
-was  on  my  way  to  Boston  to  visit  my 
brother,  Father  Smith  suggested  that  I 
look  Patrick  up  as  he  lived  not  far  from 
the  city. 

I shall  never  . regret  having  followed 
that  bit  of  advice. 

A gifted  and  gentle  person,  Patrick 
valued  anything  and  anybody  he  came 
across  or  met.  He  was  an  especially 
good  listener.  When  you  spoke  to  him, 
his  attention  was  entirely  on  you.  He 
was  also  one  of  those  rare  people  whose 
very  presence  could  fill  a room  with 


goodness  and  peace.  He  had  a charisma 
that  was  at  once  indescribable  yet 
infectious.  His  work  and  his  presence 
- these  touched  me  and  everyone  else 
who  met  him  deeply  and  permanently. 

Above  all,  Patrick  was  a dedicated 
man  - dedicated  to  his  family,  to  his 
friends,  to  his  country. 

To  his  family  he  was  a model  father 
and  husband.  Despite  his  heavy  and, 
occasionally,  hectic  work  schedule,  he 
never  denied  his  children  the  time 
which  was  their  due.  They  were  always 
his  first  consideration  and  nothing 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  being  a father 
to  them.  For  his  wife,  Marianne,  he 
was  more  than  a loving  husband.  Above 
all,  he  was  a friend  and  a confidant. 
Love,  respect  and  mutual  concern 
characterized  their  relationship. 

To  his  friends  he  was  a source  of 
encouragement  and  of  strength  in  their 
endeavours.  I remember  the  time  last 
year  when  four  of  us  (Ken  Fletcher 
and  me  and  Fathers  Ron  Pete,  SFM  and 
Harvey  Steele,  SFM)  landed  in  on 
Patrick.  He  greeted  us  with  true  friend- 
ship and  opened  up  his  community- 
family  to  us.  For  four  days  his  home 
truly  became  our  home.  Concerning 
our  own  work  he  questioned,  cajoled 
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and  challenged.  He  made  us  think,  re- 
appraise and  consider.  And  in  so  doing, 
we  all  left  with  a firm  resolve  to  do 
our  jobs  better,  to  try  harder,  to  work 

!more  prayerfully. 

To  his  country  Patrick  brought  a 
real  concern  for  people.  He  was  a patri- 
ot, but  not  in  the  mindless,  flag-waving 
sense.  Rather,  he  sought  to  denounce 
what  was  evil  and  praised  what  was 
good.  A conscientious  objector,  he 
seriously  questioned  the  values  con- 
tained in  the  “American  way  of  life,” 
especially  those  extolling  individualism, 
self-centredness,  security  and  upward 
mobility.  In  contrast,  Patrick  empha- 
sized the  communitarian  ideal  of 
mutual  concern,  of  love  for  one’s  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  of  selflessness. 

His  beliefs  were  very  much  evident 
in  the  way  he  and  his  family  lived.  Sim- 
plicity and  sharing  were  the  most  nota- 
ble characteristics.  The  Hughes  family 
lived  in  a small  community  — an  ex- 
tended family  if  you  will  — of  twenty 

I people  in  a large,  old  house  in  Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Like  the  “com- 
mune-ists”  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
they  shared  everything  in  common, 
their  work,  their  dreams,  their  joys, 
their  frustrations  — in  short,  all  aspects 


of  their  life. 

The  day  Patrick  died,  it  was  not  just 
I who  lost  a friend.  More  to  the  point, 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  in- 
deed, the  world  lost  an  exemplary 
Christian.  His  several  media  productions 
remain  as  a testimony  to  his  hopes  for 
the  world.  He  called  upon  all  of  us, 
especially  those  involved  in  big  business, 
to  stop  stealing,  deceiving  and  corrup- 
ting. He  pleaded  that  we  live  lives  of 
concern  for  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
lives  that  will  not  result  in  a poisoning 
of  the  earth,  of  the  air,  of  the  water. 
He  demanded  that  big  business  stop 
selling  dangerous  products  like  nuclear 
reactors,  that  it  stop  exposing  workers 
to  cruel  hazards,  and  that  it  stop  ex- 
ploiting the  third  world  in  its  drive  for 
profit  and  power.  Above  all,  he  tried 
to  show  through  the  way  he  lived  that 
what  was  of  utmost  importance  was 
respect  for  the  long  range  survival 
needs  and  rights  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

Patrick  will  live  on  in  my  memory 
and  in  that  of  others  in  a very  special 
way.  Feared  and  harassed  by  the 
powerful,  this  gentle  family  man  will 
remain  a symbol  of  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  building  a better  world.  • 
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Mission 
to  the 
Pagans” 

Michael  O’Hearn, 
Editor. 


Introduction 

Over  the  years  Scarboro  Missions  has 
changed  considerably.  Format, style, 
content  and  message  have  all  under- 
gone transformations  with  the  passage 
of  time.  In  its  61  years  of  publication, 
the  magazine  has  had  15  different 
editors.  Each  has  had  his  own  way  of 
doing  and  saying  things.  Indeed,  the 
670  issues  of  Scarboro  Missions  and 
its  predecessor,  China,  faithfully  reflect 
the  personality  traits  — some  would 
say  “quirks”  — along  with  the  interests, 
concerns  and  views  of  the  various 
editors.  More  importantly,  perhaps, 
the  magazine  reflects  the  changing 
emphases  and  orientations  in  the 
mission  endeavour. 

Any  attempt  to  comprehensively 


cover  six  decades  of  such  changes  in 
one  article  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  stuff  of  many  vol- 
umes. Instead  we  will  concentrate  on 
only  one  aspect  - the  rationale  for  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  Society’s  existence, 
that  is,  during  the  China  years. 

The  Need  to  Destroy  Paganism 

For  the  first  three  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  Society’s  official  publica- 
tion, China,  sported  a cover  captioned 
by  the  Catholic  rallying  cry  for  the 
missionary  endeavour: 

There  are  400,000,000  pagans  in 
China. 

In  China  33,000  people  die  daily 
unbaptized. 
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A Taoist  priest. 


The  so-called  “boat  dwellers”  were  a common 
sight  for  the  early  missionaries. 


On  the  back  of  this  snapshop  is  the 
notation:  “Pagan  temple,  a few  of  their 
hideous  idols.  ” 


Indeed,  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
very  clearly  reflects  the  felt  urgency 
associated  with  the  aim  of  converting 
the  Chinese  nation.  It  noted  that  “to 
all  appearances”  the  dying  Chinese  “are 
lost.”  For  this  reason,  “missionaries  are 


urgently  needed  to  go  to  their  rescue.” 
Despite  the  monumental  task  con- 
fronting the  missionary  in  his  avowed 
purpose  of  saving  the  Chinese  from 
eternal  damnation,  the  situation  was 
not  seen  as  hopeless.  As  an  article  on 
the  need  for  the  “evangelization  of  the 
heathen”  put  it,  the  Chinese  were  quite 
susceptible  to  the  conversion  process: 
There  is  much  to  encourage  the 
evangelizers  of  China.  For,  this  inteli- 
gent,  conservative  yellow  race  are 
praying  folk  - even  their  grotesque 
beliefs  cannot  hide  that  fact. 

The  “Chinaman”,  as  he  was  referred 
to  in  those  days,  was  portrayed  as 
wallowing  in  the  “vagaries  of  Bud- 
dhism,” blissfully  unaware  of  “the 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.”  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  Chinese  were  sitting  “in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.” 
Indeed,  their  paganism  represented  a 
“sickening  spectacle.” 

This  view  of  paganism  was  quite 
consistent  with  Papal  pronouncements 
on  the  topic,  pronouncements  which 
soon  found  theirway  into  the  magazine. 
Using  much  of  the  foregoing  language, 
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Pius  X asked:  “Who  could  be  poorer 
than  the  millions  who  cry  out,  not  for 
corporal  bread,  but  for  what  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  admit  them  to  Heaven 
- faith  and  baptism?”  The  following 
Pope,  Benedict  XV,  was  no  less  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  the  pagan: 
“Now  are  there  any  human  beings 
more  in  need  of  the  charity  of  their 
brothers  than  infidels,  whom  ignorance 
of  God  enchains  in  the  most  odious 
slavery  of  Satan?” 

That  paganism  was  the  root  cause 
of  the  Chinese  tragedy  was  never 
doubted  by  these  early  missioners.  In 
this  regard,  one  priest’s  description  of 
Chinese  religion  and  its  consequences 
for  the  Chinese  is  instructive: 

The  people  of  China  in  untold 
numbers  worship  the  living  devil, 
not  from  love,  but  from  fear.  In 
that  land,  which  has  been  called  the 
Empire  of  Satan,  the  Devil  sits  in  a 
colossal  throne  receiving  the  adora- 
tion of  millions.  Much  money  is 
daily  offered  in  honor  of  false  gods, 
of  wood  or  clay  or  brass.  The  stones 
and  trees  of  China,  and  the  moun- 
tains, give  due  praise  to  the  Al- 
mighty; but  not  so  His  more  intelli- 
gent creatures. 

The  implications  for  “His  more  intelli- 
gent creatures”  were  dire.  Their  pagan- 
ism was  almost  a sure  ticket  to  eternal 
damnation: 

Reflect  again  that  there  are  over 
100,000,000  more  Chinese  in  China 
than  there  are  members  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  of  the  whole 
world  put  together!  And  that  they 
number  fifty  times  as  many  as  the 
Canadians.  Every  year,  over  the 
brink  of  a veritable  Niagara  more 
people  rush  to  death  unbaptized  in 
China  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 


whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  view  of  paganism  as  hideous  and 
satanic  evil  informed  much  subsequent 
thinking  about  Chinese  culture.  For 
example,  we  find  references  to  the 
Chinese  as  “most  polite,  kind  and  con- 
siderate.” Nontheless,  adherence  to 
paganism  marred  their  personalities: 
Of  course,  they  are  pagans,  and 
that  means  all  sorts  of  things.  I 
think  their  surface  characteristics 
would  make  a better  impression  than 
their  characters  really  warrant.  The 
deep  wounds,  the  sinister  marks  of 
paganism  are  not  so  apparent,  but 
they  exist  all  too  surely.  Human 
beings  cannot  amount  to  much  when 
God  does  not  enter  into  their  lives 
- that’s  a sure  thing. 

To  the  early  missionaries  this  psy- 
chological flaw  was  not  surprising, 
given  the  fact  that  “the  Chinese  are 
heathens  who  have  not  had  eighteen 
centuries  of  Christianity  to  civilize 
them  . . .”  Despite  all  of  this  we  find 
the  assertion  that  “the  Chinese  are  a 
peaceable  race,  very  seldom  guilty  of 
premeditated  murder,  hospitable  and 
industrious.” 

Among  their  many  good  qualities, 
in  addition  to  their  discinclination 
toward  premeditated  murder,  the 
Chinese  exhibited  a high  moral  charac- 
ter. The  following  statement,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Society’s  Founder,  and 
published  in  the  magazine,  noted  that: 
The  business  and  professional  men 
whom  I met  almost  unanimously 
referred  to  the  Chinese  as  the  most 
lovable  of  all  people.  This  judgment 
will  strike  the  average  American 
reader  as  strange,  simply  because  he 
has  never  seen  more  of  a Chinaman 
than  what  is  exhibited  in  the  laundry 
window  of  his  home  town.  The 
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Chinese,  as  a people,  are  honest, 
industrious,  patient  and  religious. 
They  are  also  in  many  respects 
more  moral  than  any  realize  . . . 

To  back  up  his  view,  he  approvingly 
cited  as  an  example  of  impeccable 
moral  behaviour,  the  custom  of  drown- 
ing adulterers! 

Throughout  the  early  magazines, 
backhanded  compliments  for  the 
Chinese  abound.  Thus  a reference  to 
Chinese  sailors  as  “wonderful  workers 
. . . very  respectful,  faithful  and  hum- 
ble,” is  followed  by  an  article  on  the 
surprisingly  high  degree  of  cleanliness 
exhibited  by  the  Chinese.  This  ambiva- 
lence toward  the  “Chinese  race,”  the 
“Oriental  mind,”  etc.,  was  certainly 
consistent  with  the  prevalent  views  of 
the  day.  After  all,  the  notion  of  the 
white  man’s  burden  was  rather  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  this  ambivalence  cannot 
be  dissociated  from  the  horror  with 
which  the  Christian  of  the  day,  and 
specifically  the  Catholic,  viewed  pagan- 


ism. 

Given  these  notions,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  urgency  of  the  conver- 
sion task  was  always  before  the  early 
SFMers.  They  were  truly  convinced 
that  “Tens  of  thousands  of  pagan  souls 
stream  daily  into  eternity  and  the 
Devil  reaps  his  grim  harvest  of  souls 
redeemed  in  vain  by  the  awful  sacrifice 
of  Calvary.”  Such  statements  were 
reiterated  many  times  throughout  the 
magazine.  Another  instance  is  the 
following: 

But  death  to  a pagan  — what  can  it 
mean  but  facing  a God  whom  he 
has  never  known,  nor  loved,  nor 
served?  What  can  be  sadder  among 
all  earth’s  tragedies  than  the  state 
of  a pagan’s  soul  at  death? 

This  view  of  the  heathen’s  “final 
reward,”  whether  perdition  or  the  first- 
time encounter  with  the  unknown 
Creator  and  true  God,  was  seen  as  a 
logical  outcome  of  his  adherence  to 
paganism: 

In  heathen  lands  we  see  the  loath- 
some holocaust  of  incense  offered, 
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The  two  young 
Chinese  boys  were 
probably  baptized 
by  the  Society ’s 
founder , Fr.  John 
Mary  Fraser.  The 
boy  on  the  right  is 
holding  an  early 
copy  of  China,  the 
predecessor  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 


not  to  God,  but  to  wooden  idols; 
we  see  the  temples  to  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  gods  that  top  the  many  hills; 
the  pagan  rites  debasing  man  below 
the  beast  . . . Most  cruel  of  all,  we 
see  countless  infants  whose  first  act 
is  devil  worship;  whose  souls,  uncon- 
scious yet  of  actual  sin,  are  entering 
on  a life-long  slavery  to  Satan.  In 
truth,  in  heathen  lands,  we  see  the 
lowest  passions  ruling  man  and  sin 
enthroned  in  virtue’s  place,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do. 

Summary 

The  material  cited  above  is  quite 
typical  of  the  views  and  attitudes  ex- 
pressed in  the  magazine  during  its  first 


four  years  of  publication.  Paganism 
was  an  “abomination,”  a “mist  of 
error,”  something  “hideous  and  revolt- 
ing,” an  “indication  of  the  Devil’s 
power,”  a “valley  of  darkness  and  un- 
happiness,” the  “shadow  of  death,”  and 
“the  precipice  overlooking  the  eternal 
abyss  of  damnation.”  In  short,  “pagan- 
ism” or  “heathenism”  was  never  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  was  irrevo- 
cably evil  and  satanic,  and  along  with 
its  “grotesque”  beliefs  and  “hideous” 
behavioural  patterns,  had  to  be  des- 
troyed by  the  introduction  of  the  one, 
true  religion,  i.e.  Catholicism.  • 

(First  of  a four  part  series) 
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Nagoya’s 


Skid  Row 

Alex  McDonald,  SFM. 
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Father  McDonald, 
from  A lexan  dria, 
Ontario,  has  worked 
in  Japan  since  1 952. 


Nagoya,  Japan’s  third  largest  urban 
centre,  is  a city  bustling  with  pros- 
perity. With  the  unemployment  rate  a 
mere  1.5  percent,  jobs  go  begging.  Yet 
on  any  evening  in  Nagoya  station  un- 
shaven men,  shuffling  along  in  rags  or 
squatting  on  newspapers  on  the  cold 
cement  floor,  are  easy  to  spot  amidst 
the  throngs  of  the  well-fed,  well-dressed 
commuters  hustling  to  and  from  their 
trains.  The  city  fathers  consider  these 
derelicts  a blight  and  wish  that  they 
would  take  the  first  train  to  Tokyo  or 
Osaka,  while  the  prosperous  throngs 
give  them  a wide  berth  and  consider 
them  the  least  of  the  day’s  worries. 

There  is  one,  however,  who  does 
care.  She’s  a nun,  Sister  Yoshimoto  of 
the  Order  of  Catechists,  a religious 
order  founded  in  Nagoya  by  Father 
Gemeinder,  a German  missionary.  Five 
years  ago,  inspired  by  a biography  on 


the  life  of  Mother  Teresa,  Sister  Yoshi- 
moto decided  to  dedicate  her  life  to 
work  among  these  derelicts  of  Nagoya’s 
skid  row.  One  of  my  parishioners  here 
in  Ichinomiya,  Mr.  Nakamura,  an 
exemplary  Christian,  recently  reached 
retirement  age  and  has  joined  Sister 
Yoshimoto  in  this  work. 

Sister  visited  us  here  in  Ichinomiya 
and  I asked  her  some  questions  about 
her  work. 

In  a nation  of  full  employment  why 
are  there  men  like  these? 

The  majority  of  these  men  are 
alcoholics  who,  because  of  drink,  lost 
their  jobs  and  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  families.  Some  of  them  are  sick 
and  elderly  and  are  eligible  to  enter  a 
government  institution  where  they 
would  be  cared  for,  but  they  prefer 
the  freedom  of  the  streets  to  the  restric- 
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Bedding  down  for  the  night. 


tions  they  would  be  under  in  an  insti- 
tution. 

Are  these  men  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  station? 

No.  After  the  last  train  at  11.30 
p.m.  everyone  is  turned  out  and  the 
station  is  locked  up.  These  men  spend 
the  night  sleeping  in  entrances  to 
public  buildings,  temple  grounds,  park- 
ing lots  and  in  city  parks.  On  cold 
winter  nights  they  spend  their  time 
walking  around  to  keep  from  freezing 
to  death.  Each  winter  exacts  its  toll  of 
deaths  from  exposure. 

Do  these  men  do  any  work? 

Those  who  are  able-bodied  enough 
can  gather  in  front  of  the  labour  office 
early  in  the  morning  and  be  hired  for 
the  day  as  construction  labourers  or  as 
part-time  stevedores  at  the  port.  The 
sick  and  elderly  spend  their  days  col- 


lecting old  newspapers,  cardboard  and 
assorted  trash  from  garbage  cans  and 
sell  this  to  junk  dealers.  Most  of  the 
day’s  earnings  are  spent  on  alcohol  and 
very  little  on  food. 

What  is  the  city  doing  for  these 
men? 

The  city  has  one  facility  with  a 
capacity  of  70  for  those  who  are  dis- 
abled and  can’t  work.  This  facility  is 
usually  full. 

What  is  the  church  doing  for  them? 

With  funds  provided  by  the  Mary- 
knoll  Mission  Society  the  Bishop  has 
built  a small  welfare  centre  on  the 
Cathedral  property.  This  centre  serves 
to  coordinate  the  relief  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  diocese  for  these  men. 
During  the  winter  months  women 
volunteers  from  the  various  parishes  in 
the  diocese  gather  at  this  centre  every 
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Sister  Yoshimoto  administering  first  aid  on  the  subway  platform. 


afternoon  to  prepare  meals.  Each  meal 
consists  of  fish,  rice,  eggs  and  vegeta- 
bles. In  the  evening  these  meals  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  station  by  volunteers 
from  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
in  the  city.  Outside  of  the  winter 
months  these  meals  are  provided  three 
times  each  week.  On  the  average  about 
80  men  gather  on  a subway  platform 
at  the  station  to  receive  meals.  The 
Catholic  Welfare  Centre  also  serves  as  a 
counselling  facility  and  can  provide 
overnight  accommodation  for  three  in 
emergency  cases. 

What  is  your  specific  role  in  this 
relief  work? 

Many  of  these  men  are  in  need  of 
medical  attention.  Some  are  in  need  of 
immediate  hospitalization.  I arrange  to 


have  the  worst  cases  brought  to  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Centre  where  I look 
after  them  and  make  the  arrangements 
to  have  them  admitted  to  a city 
hospital.  Each  evening  while  the  volun- 
teers are  distributing  the  meals,  I ad- 
minister first  aid  on  the  spot  to  those 
suffering  from  minor  cuts,  bruises, 
burns,  etc. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

We  have  to  tackle  the  root  of  the 
problem  which  isalcoholism.InTokyo, 
Maryknoll  has  set  up  an  effective  A. A. 
program.  At  present  I’m  investigating 
this  program  with  a view  to  setting  up 
a similar  program  here  in  Nagoya. 

Thank  you  Sister  Yoshimoto,  and 
may  God  continue  to  bless  your  ef- 
forts. • 
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eligion  in  its  popular  and  official  form.  Which  is  the  better  expression 
the  people ’s  religiosity  ? 


Monsignor  Felix  is  Vicar  Genera!  of 
the  diocese  of  Higuey,  Dominican  Re- 
public. He  has  been  a friend  of  the 
Scar  boro  Foreign  Mission  Society  since 
his  seminary  days  in  the  late  1950s. 

Introduction 

The  phenomenon  of  popular  reli- 
1 giosity  has  many  variations  and  is, 
in  a way,  quite  complex.  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  and  southern  regions  of  the 
country,  many  Church  people,  socio- 


logists and  anthropologistsare  beginning 
to  realize  that  to  really  understand  the 
people  we  must  be  aware  of  and  appre- 
ciate their  religious  practices. 

We  will  limit  ourselves  to  viewing 
a few  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
country’s  popular  religious  expression. 
What  is  meant  by  popular  religiosity? 
We  could  say  simply  that  it  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  beliefs  and  manifestations 
which  the  people  have  of  and  about 
God,  the  unknown  and  the  after-life, 
without  their  necessarily  submitting 
themselves  to  the  means  made  avail- 
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She  has  suffered  from  the  impositions 
of  foreign  cultures  and  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  her  religious  beliefs,  her  expres- 
sion of  which  is  all  too  often  regarded 
with  suspicion. 


able  by  the  Church.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  are  many  elements  of  the 
popular  religiosity  which  are  accepted 
by  the  Church,  there  are  many  prac- 
tices which  are  considered  quite  “sus- 
picious”. 

Historical  Background. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  the  Catholic 
Church  came  hand-in-hand  with  the 
Spanish  colonizers  to  conquer  the  New 
World.  The  native  Indians  of  the  Island 
were  quickly  brought  to  submission. 
The  Catholic  religion  was  imposed  on 
them  and  served  as  an  instrument  to 
domesticate  and  to  render  them  servile 
to  their  Spanish  masters.  The  natives 
were  forbidden  to  practice  their  own 
religious  rites.  Their  culture  was 
scorned  and  they  were  “civilized”, 
made  Spanish  and  Catholic  all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  same  was  the  fate  of  the  African 
slaves  who  were  brought  to  the  coun- 
try to  replace  the  wiped-out  Indian 
population.  Even  though  many  Domin- 
icans try  to  deny  our  inherited  African 
culture,  many  traces  of  this  are  seen  in 
various  aspects  of  our  life,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  popular  religious  practices. 
The  African  slaves,  like  their  Indian 
predecessors,  were  submitted  to  the 
process  of  “transculturation”  in  which 
all  their  religious  rites  were  rigorously 
prohibited.  Everything  Spanish  had 
value  and  everything  African  was 
looked  upon  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Africans  to 
deny  their  culture  even  though  there 
were  serious  sanctions.  The  result  was 
an  underground  practice  of  their  cults 
and  rites. 

Manifestations  Today. 

We  see  in  our  country  a great  African 
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heritage  in  the  religious  practices.  This, 
in  union  with  Christianity,  is  what  we 
call  popular  religiosity.  We  will  exam- 
ine a few  of  the  popular  beliefs  and 
rites. 

Novenas. 

These  are  fiestas  in  honour  of  some 
saint,  of  the  Cross  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  last  for  nine  days.  Musical 
instruments  of  African  origin  are  used, 
the  tambourines,  the  drums  and  ata- 
bales.  The  fiestas  have  a double  char- 
acter. They  are  religious.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  religious  songs,  rosaries,  etc. 
The  purpose  of  the  fiestas  is  one  of 
celebration.  The  people  drink  rum, 
dance  and  sing. 

When  the  fiesta  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  one  of  those  present  “se  monta”, 
which  means  that  he  becomes  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  some  dead  relative  who 
wants  to  communicate  something. 
This  may  be  in  the  form  of  a petition 
to  have  prayers  said  or  to  have  some- 
one pay  a debt  for  him.  It  may  be  to 
predict  the  winning  number  of  the 
lottery,  etc.  There  is  a great  belief  in 
spirits  and  their  power. 

Ensalmos. 

When  a person  breaks  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  or  if  an  animal  is  sick, an  “ensalmo” 
is  used  to  set  the  bone  or  to  cure  the 
animal.  This  consists  in  saying  a prayer 
which  is  known  only  by  the  one  who 
says  it.  Then  three  crosses  are  made  on 
the  affected  area.  The  “ensalmo”  can- 
not be  done  more  than  three  times  for 
the  same  case. 

Mai  De  Ojos.  (The  Evil  Eye) 

There  is  a belief  in  the  evil  power 
which  one  person  may  exercise  over 


Many  Church  people,  sociologists  and 
anthropologists  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  to  understand  the  people  we  must 
be  aware  of  and  appreciate  their 
religious  practices. 


another.  A child  may  be  the  object  of 
the  “evil  eye”  which  is  a type  of  curse. 
The  people  believe  that  the  child  can 
become  ugly  or  sick  or  even  die.  The 
first  sign  is  usually  a high  fever.  The 
“evil  eye”  does  not  have  to  be  volun- 
tary, and  not  everyone  has  the  power. 
A mother  may  become  very  upset  if 
someone  comments  that  her  child  is 
beautiful  or  healthy,  because  this  may 
indicate  that  the  person  is  putting  the 
“evil  eye”  on  the  child.  To  avoid  this, 
the  visitor  must  always  say  “God  bless 
him”.  Also  to  avoid  the  “evil  eye”  the 
parents  may  have  some  person  of  con- 
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The  shutter  on 
the  window  of 
this  home  does 
two  things  at 
night:  It  keeps 
out  mosquitoes 
and  it  prevents 
the  entrance  of 
evil  spirits. 


fidence  pour  water  on  the  child.  This 
is  accompanied  by  a prayer  (sometimes 
even  the  words  of  baptism).  It  is  a 
species  of  baptism  to  safeguard  the 
child  until  he  can  be  taken  to  the 
church  for  baptism. 

Promesas. 

This  is  a promise  made  to  some 
saint,  to  the  Virgin  or  to  the  Miraculous 
Christ.  It  is  done  in  return  for  some 
favour  asked  and  granted.  It  may  in- 
volve a pilgrimage  (on  foot  even)  to 
some  shrine.  The  person  usually  takes 
with  him  some  kind  of  offering, 
money,  farm  produce,  etc. 

Learning  to  Accept  Our  Values. 

In  the  process  of  transculturation 
all  our  values,  our  folklore  were  scorned 
and  what  was  foreign  was  exalted.  Many 
times  the  Church  rejected  and  con- 
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tinues  to  reject  the  popular  religious 
manifestations  and  tries  still  to  impose 
its  own  religious  practices.  Our  people 
feel  a rejection  of  our  culture,  our  reli- 
gion and  its  expressions. 

Our  songs  show  a kind  of  lament 
which  is  probably  a way  of  expressing 
the  oppression  which  we  have  experi- 
enced all  through  our  history.  This  per- 
haps exists  because  our  people  have  no 
other  way  of  expressing  this  painful 
reality. 

Popular  religiosity  is  an  authentic 
cultural  expression  which  in  spite  of 
the  centuries  and  of  the  oppression 
could  not  be  extinguished.  It  is  a sub- 
conscious rejection  of  the  master  and 
his  imported  religion  and  cultural 
values  which  served  only  to  enslave 
him  and  keep  him  enslaved  down 
through  the  centuries.  It  is  a living 
rejection  of  what  is  foreign.  • 


/ REMEMBER 


Father  McDonald  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  six  years. 

Born  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  he  is 
presently  engaged  in  mission  education 
work  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

LATE  FOR 
MASS 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I bounced  my  way  out 
our  parish  of  Sabana  Grande  de  Boya.  The  t 
our  aging  jeep,  without  the  assistance  of  shock  absorbers  or  springs. 

Arriving  in  the  campo  I spent  about  half  an  hour  being  introduced  to  all  the 
Toms,  the  Dicks  and  the  Harrys.  Almost  at  the  point  of  thinking  about  starting 
Mass/ the  catechist  who  had  been  standing  around  visiting  and  smoking  my 
cigarettes,  rushed  up  and  said  that  there  was  a sick  old  fellow  in  the  hills  who 
wanted  to  see  the  priest.  I figured  it  would  be  quite  a while  before  everybody 
arrived  for  Mass,  and  so  consented  to  go.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  the 
‘Blue  Tail  Fly’  couldn’t  make  it,  so  we  would  walk.  Sliding  down  and  sweating 
up  the  hills  on  what  passed  for  a path,  I was  constantly  being  encouraged  that  it 
was  just  over  the  hill.  He  stretched  the  truth. 

Finally,  a fine  lady  loaned  me  her  horse.  Farmboy  that  I am,  I didn’t  take  her 
spurs.  Now  that  horse  and  1 developed  an  instant  mutual  dislike  which  bordered 
on  hatred.  He  stood  on  his  hind  legs  every  few  yards  in  a rather  unsubtle  way  of 
telling  me  where  to  get  off.  I tried  to  relay  my  sentiments  with  a mixture  of  spur- 
less kicks  and  curses.  Finally  the  catechist  took  over  the  reins  and  walked  ahead 
of  the  horse,  and  so  I was  led  in  ignoble  fashion  the  rest  of  the  way. 

After  crossing  a river  and  plowing  through  some  thick  brush,  we  came  to  old 
Pedro’s  ‘house’.  He  told  me  his  confession,  saying  that  by  the  way  he  had  no  sins, 
but  had  wanted  to  see  what  the  new  priest  looked  like.  I asked  him  when  was  his 
last  time  at  confession.  “Oh,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.’’  I didn’t  give  him  any 
penance  to  do  because  I figured  he  wouldn’t  live  long  enough  to  finish  the  one  I 
had  in  mind. 

We  started  back  for  the  chapel.  We  got  there.  It  had  been  ten  years  since  I had 
been  on  a horse,  so  by  the  time  we  arrived  my  pride  wasn’t  the  only  thing  that 
hurt.  Nobody  was  upset  or  excited  when  we  started  Mass  two  and  a half  hours 


to  one  of  the  campos  or  villages  of 
rip  was  made  in  the  ‘Blue  Tail  Fly’, 


late.  • 


Gary  McDonald,  SFM. 
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DEMANDS 

OF 

REALITY 


Change  is  inevitable.  Each  new  set  of 
circumstances  which  emerges,  that  is, 
the  new  reality,  makes  demands  upon 
us.  We  cannot  lock  them  out.  We  must 
deal  with  them. 

by  Doug  MacKinnon,  SFM. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  ST.  VINCENT:  9 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
RENNICENT  HOWELL 

In  talking  about  himself,  his  work  and 
the  church  in  St.  Vincent,  Rennicent 
- a Vincentian  seminarian  - poses  a 


real  challenge  to  the  Canadian  mission 
endeavour. 

by  Russ  Sampson,  SFM. 


WITHOUT  THE  SUN 


14 


Torture,  harassment,  imprisonment 
and  expulsion  or  death  were  the  fates 
awaiting  the  early  Christian  mission- 
aries to  Japan. 

by  Donald  Macdonald,  SFM. 


DEAR  GOD 


21 


Letters  to  God  may  not  tell  Him  any- 
thing that  He  doesn’t  already  know. 
They  certainly  reveal  a great  deal 
about  us,  though. 


essay/reflection 


»'  # 


A 

PERUVIAN 

MISSION 

EXPERIENCE 


Reflections  of  a Scarboro  lay  mission- 
ary on  four  and  a half  years  in  Peru. 

by  Tom  Walsh. 
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EDITORIAL 


A LETTER  TO  GOD 


March , 1981. 


Dear  God: 


Thank  you  so  very  much  for  sending  me  your  correct  address. 
I must  admit  to  being  a little  embarrassed  by  your  rather 
cryptic  comment  about  the  excellent  directory  assistance  that  is 
currently  available  but  which  I didn't  use.  Yes , I should 
definitely  have  read  the  Vatican  Council  documents  a little 
more  carefully.  Every  page  told  me  where  to  find  you.  Of 
course , the  Bible  has  provided  that  sort  of  information  for  cen- 
turies but  I never  thought  to  look  there  either.  I suppose  I really 
don't  have  any  excuses  for  having  sent  past  correspondence  to 
the  wrong  address.  Knowing  that  you  are  in  men , women  and 
children  everywhere  should  cut  communication  time  consider- 
ably. 

You  also  noted  that  you  prefer  a different  type  of  communi- 
cation. Letters  are  just  too  individualized  and  don't  demand 
enough  personal  involvement  on  my  part  for  your  taste.  You 
suggested  that  love  and  concern  for  my  brothers  and  sisters  and 
action  to  build  a better  world  are  the  best  ways  to  communicate 
my  faith  in  and  love  for  you.  I'll  try  to  do  that  in  future. 


Sincerely , 


Editor:  Michael  O’ Hearn /Assistant  to  the  Editor:  Marion  Rescorl/ 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 


Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  begun 
in  1918  to  recruit,  train,  send  and  support 
missionaries  in  areas  overseas. 

Popularly  known  as  Scarboro  Missions, 
there  are  now  approximately  140  members 
in  the  Society,  which  has  missions  in  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guyana,  Japan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines, 
and  St.  Vincent.  ISSN  0700-6802 


Vol.  62,  No.  3 March,  1981. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS  is  published  by  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

It  appears  monthly  September  to  June, 
bi-monthly  July-August.  Subscriptions:  $3.00 
a year,  $5.00  for  two  years  and  $50.00  for 
life.  — Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P., 
Scarborough,  Ont.  M1P  2Z4. 
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LETTERS 


Food  for  Thought 


I really  liked  the  December  issue. 
The  article  by  Fr.  Heffernan  about  the 
food  shortage  in  the  world  really  made 
me  think.  Too  often  we  complain 
about  things  that  seem  pretty  insignif- 
icant when  you  consider  how  many 
hungry  people  there  are  in  the  world. 
Also,  Fr.  Chisholm’s  reflection  on  the 
meaning  of  Christmas  in  a hungry 
world  has  given  me  a different  way  of 
looking  at  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  life 
and  message. 


Raymond  Krzyzanowskl , 
Hamilton , Ontario. 


Since  1929  . . . 


1 have  been  a reader  of  “Scarboro 
Missions”  since  1929,  when  it  was 
then  known  as  “China”  magazine. 

Many  of  your  priests  are  known 
personally  to  me  and  although  your 
magazine  has  changed  considerably 
since  1929  it  is  still  an  excellent  publi- 
cation and  we  look  forward  to  receiving 
it  every  month. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 


Scarboro  wished  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  proper  motivation  in  our  effort  to 
feed  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

I would  assume  that  SFM  is  aware 
that  CARE  is  a worthwhile  organiza- 
tion and  worthy  of  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

In  future,  please  be  more  clear  as  to 
the  message  you  are  trying  to  present. 

Mrs.  R.C  Grant, 
Toronto,  Ontario, 


C.F.  Furey, 

St.  John  % Newfoundland. 


Interesting,  Informative,  Challenging 

In  the  last  few  issues  of  your  maga- 
zine, I’ve  noticed  a lot  more  articles  by 
and  about  Scarboro  priests  and  lay 
missionaries.  Please  keep  it  up.  I also 
enjoy  the  picture  and  the  short  blurb 
about  each  writer.  It’s  fun  to  know 
what  each  writer  looks  like  as  well  as 
knowing  what  each  is  doing. 

I’ve  found  your  magazine  very 

interesting,  informativeand  challenging. 

The  only  thing  I’d  like  to  see  added 
would  be  a few  articles  once  in  a while 
on  spirituality. 

Lynn  Gunn, 

Kamsack,  Saskatchewan, 


Please  Be  More  Clear 

With  reference  to  your  cartoon  on 
page  12  of  the  December  issue  of  your 
magazine  — I felt  that  the  items  shown 
in  the  CARE  parcel  did  not  represent 
the  usual  contents  of  a shipment. 

My  second  reaction  was  that 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  he  con- 
densed for  reason  of  space,  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mall  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  Ml M,  1M4, 
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hate 


fraternity 


Doug  MacKinnon,  SFM. 


of  I (cal  i(i) 


OPPRESSION 


JUSTICE 


EGOISM 


PEACE 


WAR 


If  the  Church  is  to  renew  itself,  the 
people  of  God  who  make  it  up  must 
opt  for  new  directions. 


The 


Father  MacKinnon 


Fr.  MacKinnon  hails  from  G/ace  Bay, 
Nona  Scotia.  He  was  ordained  in  i960 
and  received  his  appointment  to  our 
Brazilian  mission  in  1961.  Over  the 
years  Fr.  MacKinnon  has  served  as  Co- 
ordinator of  the  mission  there  as  well 
as  Vicar  General  of  the  Prelacy  of  !ta- 
coatiara.  He  is  currently  working  with 
basic  Christian  communities  in  ita- 
coatiara  and  the  surrounding  area. 


Crom  the  beginning  of  history,  human 
■ beings  have  refused  to  accept  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  lock  out 
reality  for  a long  period  of  time. 


Demands 
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New  options 
must  soon  come 
about.  The  most 
important  of 
these  is  the  prefer- 
ential option  for 
the  poor  and 
oppressed. 


The  truth  of  this  statement  is  evi- 
dent in  events  which  have  taken  place 
at  various  times  and  in  numerous 
places  and  cultures.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  examples. 

In  the  twenties  of  this  century, 
people  tried  to  lock  out  the  very  real 
fact  that  the  world  monetary  system 
was  about  to  enter  a state  of  complete 
collapse.  Once  the  Great  Depression 
became  a reality,  everyone  kept  won- 
dering how  such  a thing  could  happen. 
The  response  to  this  new  situation  was 
the  eventual  attempt  to  build  up  a new 
and  better  monetary  system. 

In  the  thirties  the  nations  of  the 
West  tried  to  lock  out  the  reality  that 
Hitler  was  on  the  road  to  world 
domination.  This  reality  was  not 


accepted  until  Poland  was  attacked. 

With  all  the  new  telecommunica- 
tions systems  at  our  disposal  today, 
the  realities  and  events  affecting  the 
many  cultures  and  nations  of  the  globe 
are  in  our  living  rooms  as  soon  as  they 
happen.  Nevertheless,  we  still  feebly 
try  to  lock  out  these  realities.  We  do 
this  by  trying  to  convince  ourselves 
that  they  are  happening  far  from  us  or 
that  people  have  always  been  in  dis- 
tress and  trouble  and  that  they  always 
will  be. 

Even  within  the  Church,  such 
attempts  to  lock  out  reality  for  long 
periods  of  time  are  historically  clearly 
evident.  Church  leaders  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  tried  to  evade 
the  fact  that  the  Church  was  badly  in 
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Just  as  the  prophets  of  old  died  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wished  to  lock  out 
reality,  so  too,  have  many  of  our  newer  prophets  in  Latin  America.  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  was  one  o f them. 


need  of  reform.  In  so  doing,  they  dis- 
missed the  importance  of  Martin 
Luther  and  his  reform  proposals.  The 
end  result  was  the  formation  of  a new 
and  vigorous  Christian  tradition. 

The  new  definitions  of  reality  for- 
mulated by  John  XXIII  and  Vatican  II 
shocked  the  Catholic  world  in  much 
the  same  way  that  Luther  did.  Con- 
fused by  these  new  directions  and  em- 
phases, many  people  feared  that  the 
Church  was  being  destroyed.  Some 


Church  leaders  even  claimed  that  the 
changes  were  excessive,  that  they  had 
gone  too  far. 

Many  others,  however,  took  the 
changes  in  stride.  They  set  out  to 
participate  in  a reform  that  would  be 
meaningful  and  relevant  for  God’s 
people  today. 

A striking  example  of  such  a re- 
sponse has  occurred  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara  in  Brazil.  I was  and  still  am 
a part  of  that  movement  which  began 
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over  a decade  ago,  so  I speak  from  first 
hand  experience. 

The  year  1968  saw  a real  change  in 
the  emphasis  and  orientation  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers’  pastoral  plan  for  the 
Prelacy.  Vatican  II  had  told  us  that  the 
Church  is  the  people  of  God  on  a 
journey.  It  also  told  us  that  each  and 
every  person  is  responsible  for  this 
journey  and  for  its  fulfillment.  As  a 
result  we  felt  that  many  pastoral 
changes  had  to  happen  so  as  to  prepare 
the  people  to  take  their  proper  place 
in  a reborn  Church.  We  realized  that  a 
new  leadership  formation  process  was 
necessary  and  that  new  ministries 
would  have  to  be  investigated  and 
thought  out. 

Participation  in  this  “thinktank” 
process  led  us  to  see  the  impossibility 
of  trying  to  lock  out  the  reality  of 
change.  The  Church,  we  concluded, 
must  transform  and  renew  itself  or  we 
would  lose  many  followers  of  Christ. 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  I am  not 
referring  to  doctrinal  changes.  Rather, 

I am  talking  about  new  ways  of 
expressing  these  doctrines,  of  making 
them  more  alive  and  comprehensible 
to  the  modern  world. 

In  addition,  new  options  must  soon 
come  about.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  I know,  though, 
that  such  an  option  will  face  great 
opposition  from  various  groups  in 
society.  This  is  especially  true  of  soci- 
ety’s dominant  groups,  those  with 
great  power  who  have  traditionally 
relied  on  the  Church  to  defend  their 
privileged  position  in  face  of  the  de- 


mands for  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
dominated  people  at  the  bottom. 

Taking  into  account  that  this  situa- 
tion of  conflict  was  a reality  that  will 
not  go  away,  and  knowing  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  it,  we  began  to  plot  a new 
course. 

Changes  were  introduced.  We  needed 
catechists,  but  not  just  of  the  tradi- 
tional kind  who  taught  catechism  to 
children  only.  So  new  ministries 
evolved.  New  themes  for  mission  and 
missionaries  developed.  Priests  and 
bishops  took  on  new  roles,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  people  of  God,  within  the 
Church.  They  acted  no  longer  chiefly 
as  administrators  of  money,  buildings 
and  people,  but  rather,  as  true  teachers, 
as  animators  for  the  basic  Christian 
communities,  as  prophetic  witnesses  to 
God’s  presence  among  His  people. 

This  last  role  has  proved  particularly 
difficult.  Just  as  the  prophets  of  old 
died  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wished 
to  lock  out  reality,  so  too,  have  many 
of  our  newer  prophets  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  reality  remains,  the  struggle 
continues.  But  the  result  is  the  ongoing 
rebirth  of  a new  and  stronger  Church. 

Many,  of  course,  will  fall  away. 
They  will  reject  the  new  way,  claiming 
that  it  is  too  hard.  But  Christ  experi- 
enced this  too.  On  the  other  hand, 
others  will  react  like  the  apostles,  say- 
ing “To  whom  will  we  turn  O Lord  . . . 
You  have  the  words  of  eternal  life.” 
And  in  so  doing,  they  are  ushering  in 
the  new  reality.  The  Church  is  renewing 
itself,  growing  like  the  mustard  seed 
into  a full-grown,  adult,  responsible 
and  freed  people  — the  people  of  God.* 
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Fr.  Russ  Sampson  is  from  L’Ardoise, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  was  ordained  in  May , 
1970  and  went  to  St.  Vincent  in 
August  of  that  year.  He  is  presently 
the  Regional  Coordinator  for  that 
mission. 


A Russ  Sampson,  SFM. 

couple  of  months  ago  I had  an 
opportunity  to  interview  three 
young  men  from  St.  Vincent.  As 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  Renni- 
cent  Howell,  Mark  de  Silva  and  Michael 
Stewart  are  currently  studying  at  St. 
John  Vianny  Seminary  in  Trinidad. 


Father  Sampson 


They  related  a great  deal  about  them- 
selves and  shared  with  me  their  hopes 
and  dreams  for  the  Vincentian  Church. 

They  agreed  to  allow  me  to  have 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  published 
in  Scarboro  Missions.  And  for  that  per- 
mission I am  very  grateful.  What  they 
have  to  say  is  important  for  two 


The 

Church  in 
St. Vincent: 


An  Interview  with 
Rennicent  Howell 
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reasons.  First,  they  themselves  are  an 
indication  of  the  vibrancy  of  the 
Church  in  St.  Vincent.  Theirenthusiasm 
and  their  vision  is  definitely  infectious. 
Secondly,  and  perhaps  even  more 
importantly,  their  words  pose  a real 
challenge  to  the  Canadian  Church  and 
its  mission  effort.  Missionaries  are 
welcome  - they  will  always  be  wel- 
come. But,  the  Church  in  St.  Vincent 
must  be  an  indigenous  Church,  one 
that  is  authentically  Vincentian  and 
not  a foreign  import.  That  message 
comes  through  loud  and  clear. 

The  following  is  the  interview  I had 
with  Rennicent  Howell.  He  is  now  in 
his  fourth  year  of  study.  Since  all 
three  interviews  were  rather  lengthy, 
the  other  two  with  Mark  and  Michael 
will  appear  in  subsequent  issues. 

In  what  way  did  God  call  you  to  go 
to  the  seminary  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood? 

As  I looked  around,  there  was  a lack 
of  priests  in  St.  Vincent.  At  that  time, 
and  still,  there  were  no  local  priests.  I 
was  involved  in  a kind  of  missionary 
work  with  different  parishes,  acting 
sometimes  as  a spiritual  director  for 
many  people.  I felt  a need  to  concretize 
what  I was  doing,  in  terms  of  the 
Church,  being  more  involved  in  the 
Church.  Therefore,  I felt  God  calling 
me  to  continue  this  work  as  a priest 
for  His  people. 

What  do  you  like  best  about  study- 
ing in  Trinidad  with  students  from  the 
other  islands? 

In  Trinidad,  the  students  are  from 
all  over  the  Caribbean.  As  such,  we 
experience  people  from  many  different 
cultures.  Being  among  them  in  T rinidad 
is,  for  me,  a living  experience.  It’s  an 


experience  in  which  I get  to  know  the 
backgrounds,  and  differences,  of  peo- 
ples from  different  islands  ...  At  the 
same  time  what  I see  happening  is  a 
building  up  of  a kind  of  fellowship 
among  local  priests,  priests  from  the 
Caribbean.  To  me,  this  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

At  this  stage  in  your  life,  what 
would  you  see  as  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  Church  in  St.  Vincent  at  present? 

There’s  a need  for  local  leaders, 
people  from  St.  Vincent  or  the  Carib- 
bean, who  understand  the  mentality  of 
the  Caribbean  person,  especially  the 
Vincentian.  The  Church  in  St.  Vincent 
needs  to  take  a critical  look  at  itself  as 
Church.  What  is  our  culture?  What  are 
we  supposed  to  be  doing?  I think  part 
of  this  was  accomplished  during  the 
Assembly  last  year.  What  the  Church 
needs  also  is  to  have  spiritual  directors. 
This  is  very,  very  important.  The 
Church,  I feel,  needs  family  life  coun- 
sellors. Most  importantly,  the  Church 
needs  renewal.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  groups.  But,  groups  can 
only  be  perfected  insofar  as  persons,  as 
individuals,  are  renewed,  and  also  as 
families.  Therefore,  there  is  a great 
need  for  spiritual  directors  in  St. 
Vincent. 

You  mentioned  that  the  Assembly 
was  a means  by  which  we  could  discern 
more  clearly  what  the  needs  are  in  St. 
Vincent.  Would  you  say  a little  bit 
about  the  Assembly? 

Last  year  the  Church  got  together 
...  to  take  a critical  look  at  itself,  to 
ask  “where  are  we  going  and  where 
have  we  come  from  over  the  past  ten 
years? ’’They’re  doing  so  many  things. 
The  Church  still  saw  itself  as  being 
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Lt.  to  rt.:  Mark  de 
Silva,  Michael  Stewart 
and  our  interviewee, 
Rennicent  Howell. 


Young  people  need  role 
models.  If  the  Church  is 
not  a model  for  them, 
they  will  turn  to  some 
other  organization. 
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" Many  people  are  exploited  because  they  are  uneducate 
their  rights.  There's  a need  for  the  Church  to  help  raise 
exploitation, 

missionary,  in  the  sense  that  there  today? 
must  be  an  ongoing  mission  to  people 
. . . evangelization.  The  Church  also  . rh 

saw  the  need  to  be  involved  in  social  p , 

justice.  Many  people  are  exploited  be-  J organizat] 
cause  they  are  uneducated  They  don't  ^ *f 

reahze  their  rights  There  s a need  for  Jh  need  mod 

the  Church  to  help  ra.se  the.r  con-  nQt  a mode|  for 

sc.ousness  of  exploitation.  flnd  some  other 

Being  a young  person  yourself,  Rastas,  or  whate 

what  do  you  think  the  Church’s  re-  cause  of  this,  I 

sponse  should  be  to  young  people  must  first  of  all 
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They  don't  realize 
ir  consciousness  of 


our  young  people.  The  Church  also  has 
to  offer  spiritual  direction  for  its 
young  people.  I say  this  from  my  own 
experience.  People  are  asking  us  to  be 
leaders,  to  guide  them,  to  stand  by 
them.  The  Church  needs  to  integrate 
the  youth  into  the  total  life  of  the 
Church.  By  this  I mean  that  they 
mustn’t  see  themselves  as  people  who 
come  to  church  only  on  the  weekends, 
and  perhaps  just  sing,  go  to  Communion 
and  put  money  in  the  collection  plate. 
Young  people  need  to  be  involved  in 
the  total  planning  and  running  of  the 
Church,  to  be  involved  in  the  decision- 
making policy.  This  is  very  important. 
In  doing  this  they  really  develop  some 
responsibility. 

As  the  first  seminarian  from  this 
diocese  to  go  to  Trinidad,  you  were 
breaking  new  ground.  Have  you  found 
this  difficult?  Have  you  experienced 
many  pressures? 

Well,  the  first  thing  I feel  is  that  I’m 
honoured  to  be  the  first  local  person 
to  go  to  the  seminary  to  be  trained. 
But  with  that  I started  to  feel  a great 
sense  of  responsibility  in  that  I was 
going  on  behalf  of  the  people.  I know 
that  a lot  is  expected  of  me,  and  it’s 
tough  trying  to  live  up  to  their  stan- 
dards. 

We’re  conscious  that  the  three  of 
you  are  in  Trinidad  studying  and  we’re 
aware  of  our  responsibilities,  as  com- 
munities, to  support  you  both  finan- 
cially and  spiritually  by  our  prayers. 
Can  you  feel  that  at  times?  Can  you 
feel  the  community  supporting  you  in 
any  way? 

I think  that’s  why  I’m  doing  so  well 
in  Trinidad.  Very  often,  one  can  feel 
lonely  at  times  and  even  alienated  from 


one’s  own  people.  And  just  knowing 
that  people  are  there  praying  . . . that 
is  a great  source  of  strength  and 
support.  I look  forward  to  coming  to 
St.  Vincent,  in  a sense  to  be  renewed 
and  rejuvenated  by  the  love  of  my 
people  here.  In  Barbados,  too,  even 
though  we’re  not  from  Barbados,  I feel 
the  support.  It’s  really  tremendous. 

I can  only  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
three  of  you  have  a great  deal  more 
confidence  at  this  stage  of  your  training 
than  we  ever  did.  Why  would  you 
think  this  is  the  case? 

First  of  all,  it  has  to  do  with  the 
type  of  community  that  we  live  in.  It’s 
very  open.  Also,  the  kind  of  relation- 
ship we  have  with  the  seminary  staff  is 
a very  important  factor.  Also,  except 
for  one  person,  the  staff  are  all  West 
Indians,  all  Trinidadians.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  understand  us,  people  who 
know  where  we’ve  come  from,  who 
know  our  limitations.  I think  this  situa- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  allowing 
us  to  grow. 

Perhaps  also,  because  there  are  so 
many  other  people  from  the  Caribbean, 
from  the  Bahamas,  Surinam,  Guyana, 
Dominica,  Antigua,  all  the  islands,  that 
together  we  formed  a bond.  The  con- 
fidence we  have  in  ourselves,  I think,  is 
given  to  us  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
each  other. 

How  long  do  you  have  left  before 
ordination? 

I have  two  academic  years  to  go. 

Well,  I wish  you  the  best  and  that 
the  Lord  will  protect  you  and  bring 
you  to  ordination  day  and  to  a long 
life  of  service  to  your  people  in  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines.  • 
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the  Sun 


Donald  Macdonald,  SFM. 


“Without  the  sun  the  cherry 
blossoms  wi/t  in  pity  and  grey 
sorrow.  ” 

- Haiku 


“While  the  sun  warms  the  earth, 
let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to 
venture  into  Japan.  Though  it 
were  the  King  of  Spain  in  person, 
or  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or 
the  Great  Buddha  himself,  who- 
ever shall  disobey  this  prohibi- 
tion will  pay  for  it  with  his 
head.  ” 

— Tokugawa,  Shogun 


It  was  1640  and  the  door  to  Japan 

slammed  shut.  The  document  was 
presented  along  with  the  severed  heads 
of  four  Portuguese  emissaries  to  prove 
the  point.  The  Shogun’s  government 
was  as  good  as  its  word.  For  the  next 
two  centuries  a thorough  and  terrible 
campaign  was  waged  against  Japanese 
Catholics.  Hundreds, of  thousands  were 
tortured,  beheaded  or  crucified.  Many 
were  boiled  alive  in  thermal  mud, 
dipped  and  redipped  to  prolong  the 
suffering.  I ntermittently,  foreign  priests 
tried  to  breach  the  walls  but  were  dis- 
covered, imprisoned  and  put  to  death. 
Then,  two  hundred  years  of  silence 
followed. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  in  1865, 
Father  Bernard  Petitjean,  MEP,  stood 
pensively  at  the  door  of  his  brand  new 
church  on  Oura  hill  overlooking  the 
foreign  ships  in  Nagasaki  harbour. 
Foreign  power  had  forced  Japan  to 
open  and  consuls,  merchants  and 
seamen  of  a dozen  countries  attended 
this  morning’s  Mass.  The  cherry 
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Fr.  Macdonald  was  born  in  Ardness, 
Pictou  County,  Cape  Breton.  Ordained 
in  1959,  he  began  to  work  in  Japan 
the  following  year.  For  the  most  part, 
Fr.  Macdonald  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  and  counselling.  He  is  cur- 
rently studying  for  his  Master’s  degree 
in  Religious  Education. 


blossoms  were  early  that  spring  and 
the  sunshine  somewhat  brightened  a 
rather  cheerless  Lent.  But  something 
brighter  than  flowers  and  sunshine  was 
to  astonish  Father  Bernard  that  day. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  a group 
of  Japanese  timidly  approached  the 
priest  and  told  him,  “We  share  the 
same  heart.”  At  first,  Father  Bernard 
was  incredulous.  Impossible!  After 
two  hundred  years  of  zealous  persecu- 
tion, two  hundred  years  without  a 
priest  to  minister  to  them,  were  there 
still  Christians  in  this  land? 


banished  to  remote  villages  and  islands 
across  Japan. 

In  spite  of  this  new  outrage,  Father 
Bernard  and  other  Paris  Foreign 
Missionaries  continued  their  ministry 
and  mission.  Up  and  down  the  coasts 
of  Kyushu  and  Shikoku  and  in  Osaka 
and  Kobe  they  sought  the  scattered 
Christians,  teaching,  baptizing  and 
celebrating  Mass.  Little  by  little  they 
established  Christian  communities  for 
the  displaced.  Times  and  attitudes 
began  to  change  in  Japan.  Public 
opinion,  both  within  and  outside 
Japan,  called  for  religious  freedom.  It 
finally  happened.  In  March,  1873, 
Christians  who  wished  to  return  to 
their  old  homes  in  Nagasaki  were 
allowed  to  do  so  although  many  did 
not.  In  1889  freedom  of  religion  was 
enshrined  as  a right  in  the  Meiji  Con- 
stitution and  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
Church  entered  the  modern  world. 
“And  the  sun  still  warmed  the  earth.”* 

( First  of  three  parts) 


Indeed  there  were.  Over  fifty 
thousand  still  practised  the  Faith  in 
secret  and  now  joyfully  welcomed  a 
priest  again. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to. say  that 
everyone  lived  happily  ever  after  but, 
dismayed  by  the  Christian  resurgence 
and  ardour,  the  Shogun’s  government 
executed  a new  persecution  and  forty 
thousand  Christians  lost  all  their  prop- 
erties and  possessions  and  were 
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SFM  HISTORY 


Comm 


ion  and  the 
■list  Threat 


of  Communism. 

Communist  ideology  and  its  growth 
in  China  was  a subject  to  which  the 
Society’s  magazine  devoted  a great 
deal  of  space  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  softening  of  the  missionaries’ 
attitudes  towards  ‘‘paganism  was 
parallelled  by  an  increasingly  strident 
condemnation  of  the  Communist  threat 
to  religion  in  general  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  particular.  Indeed,  the  need 
to  combat  Communism  was  the  most 
oft-repeated  theme  ever  to  appear  in 
the  magazine. 


Michael  O’Hearn, 
Editor. 


INTRODUCTION 


While  the  initial  impetus  for  the  mission 
endeavour  in  China  was  the  salvation 


of  souls  through  conversion  to  Catholi- 


1 

Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  spread 


cism,  other  factors  were  also  at  work. 


Refugees  in  their  own  country  — a 
people  crushed  by  years  of  warfare  . . . 
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Fleeing  from  famine,  flood  or  Communism? 


Enemies  of  the  people? 


THE  NEED  TO  COMBAT  COMMUNISM 


Right  up  to  the  end  of  the  1950s,  no 
one  issue  commanded  more  attention 
than  the  spread  of  Communism.  If 
ever  there  was  one  issue  on  which  the 
majority  of  the  SFM  membership 
agreed,  it  was  the  Communist  challenge 
to  their  work  in  promoting  Church 
growth  and  expansion. 

The  first  reference  to  Bolshevism 
appeared  in  the  November,  1920  issue 
of  China.  Oddly  enough  fully  six  years 
passed  before  Bolshevism  was  again 
mentioned.  Then  the  literary  flood 
gates  opened. 

In  reviewing  the  numerous  articles 
it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  was  in  no  way 
construed  by  the  early  missionaries  as 
a viable  alternative  to  a people  that 
had  been  crushed  by  years  of  warfare 
and  European  imperial  aspirations. 
Rather,  the  salvation  of  souls  always 
took  precedence  over  any  consideration 
of  socio-economic  conditions.  Succes- 
sive writers  for  the  magazine  never 
linked  Bolshevism’s  appearance  to  the 
latter.  Rather,  it  was  seen  only  as  an 
obstacle  to  conversions  to  Catholicism. 


Generally  speaking,  the  political 
situation  was  regarded  as  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  missionaries’  primary 
task.  The  theme  of  the  religious  always 
and  everywhere  superseding  the  polit- 
ical in  any  consideration  of  the  foreign 
missionaries’  relationship  to  China  was 
one  of  the  most  salient  and  consistent 
in  the  magazine.  The  following  assess- 
ment, written  in  1927,  is  typical: 
Thirty  three  thousand  souls  are 
dying  daily  without  baptism.  That 
is  something  with  which  the 
missionary  is  more  concerned.  Mis- 
sion work  is  being  greatly  hampered 
...  As  far  as  the  missionary  is  con- 
cerned, the  political  troubles  of 
China  are  but  trifles.  There  is  but 
one  thing  going  on  that  he  would 
give  his  life  to  prevent.  Souls  are 
being  lost  ...  Let  not  China’s 
temporal  ills  divert  our  minds  from 
the  one  great  purpose  for  which  our 
work  for  the  mission  exists. 
Bolshevism,  however,  was  not  only 
seen  as  a threat  to  Catholicism.  It  was 
also  viewed  as  threatening  “the  over- 
throw of  everything  sacred  in  our 
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This  book  was  regularly 
advertised  in  Scarboro 
Missions  for  a number  of 
years.  Now  out  of  print, 
it  was  an  appraisal  of  the 
grim  moral  conditions 
“unparalleled  since 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
It  blamed  a “blind, 
pleasure-mad  generation  ” 
in  North  America  for  the 
spread  of  Communism. 


society  and  civilization.”  The  Catholic 
Church,  however,  was  portrayed  as  the 
bulwark  against  its  spread  and  the 
guardian  of  the  Truth  which  Commun- 
ism was  set  on  destroying.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  a 1949  issue  of  China 
is  absolutely  typical,  a perfect  specimen 
of  a very  pervasive  mode  of  thought  in 
the  Society  at  the  time: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Church 
has  even  greater  certainty  concer- 
ning her  teachings  than  you  have 
concerning  the  multiplication  table. 
Yours  is  a mathematical  certainty; 
hers  is  divine  . . . How  can  the 
Church  stand  idly  by  when  error  is 
disseminated? 

The  Church  cannot  be  tolerant 
of  error  any  more  than  a baseball 
umpire  can  be  indifferent  towards 
calling  the  pitch  a ball  or  strike!  . . . 
The  analogy  falls  down  inasmuch  as 
the  umpire  knows  that  he  may  be 
wrong.  The  Church  knows  that  she 
is  right  ...  by  divine  guarantee. 
Hence  the  Church  cannot  remain 
silent  and  indifferent  between  truth 
and  error . . . 
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The  distinction  is  obviously  re- 
quired between  the  belief  and  the 
believer.  The  Church  must  condemn 
error,  but  may  not  condemn  the 
individual  man  who  is  innocently 


; 
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deceived;  nor  does  She.  The  sin 
must  be  condemned,  but  not  the 
sinner;  the  doctrine  but  not  the 
individual  who  mistakenly  holds  the 
doctrine.  The  Church  has  to  be 
intolerant  of  Communism,  but 
tolerant  of  Communists.  This  toler- 
ance will  demand  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  persuade  the  men  con- 
cerned that  they  are  following  the 
wrong  multiplication  table. 

Christ  was  gentle  and  forgiving  of 
sinners,  so  is  the  Church  . . . 

But  . . . the  Church  of  Christ 
must  also  decide  things  with  a 
sword.  It  sometimes  causes  hard 
feelings,  family  distress,  the  loss  of 
friends,  missed  opportunities, 
whether  financial  or  cultural  or 
whatever.  Yet  the  fear  to  decide 
clearly  between  truth  and  error  is 
never  seen  in  the  true  Church.  Com- 
munism is  wrong,  though  Commun- 
ists may  believe  that  they  are  right 
...  To  state  fearlessly  what  is  right 
or  wrong  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Church. 

It  is  worth  stressing  that  the  Soci- 
ety’s disagreement  with  Communism 
was  not  just  on  ideological  grounds. 
Many  had  in  fact  suffered  great 
physical,  emotional  and  psychological 
torment  in  the  hands  of  Chinese 
Communists.  In  a 1950  issue  of  the 
magazine,  this  point  is  rather  graphi- 
cally made.  Here  We  find  a picture  of  a 
nun  ministering  to  an  obviously  very 
ill,  perhaps  dying,  Chinese  woman. 
Under  the  photo  is  the  caption  “Ene- 
mies of  the  People?”  This  picture  tells 
a great  deal.  Communism  was  abomi- 
nable, not  only  because  it  was 
“atheistic”  and  “materialistic”,  but  be- 
cause it  was  viewed  as  destroying  the 
life  time  work  of  the  missionary  in  the 


“corporal”  sphere,  as  well  as  the 
“spiritual”.  The  hurt  and  anger  gener- 
ated by  this  was  only  exacerbated  by 
the  Chinese  government’s  1950  classi- 
fication of  occupations  ordered  by 
their  utility  to  the  nation.  Missionaries 
stood  last  - right  behind  prostitutes. 

Throughout  the  1 950s,  the  magazine 
carried  two  columns  that  regularly 
featured  anti-Communist  themes.  This 
is  not  surprising  given  the  Cold  War 
milieu  of  the  time.  The  threat  posed 
by  Communism  to  freedom  of  religion, 
Church  expansion,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  etc.  was  always  present.  So,  too, 
was  its  menacing  appearance  vis-a-vis 
Western  civilization: 

Not  only  are  Catholic  missioners 
heroic  exemplars  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  Western  civilization 
in  general,  but  they  also  reflect  in 
their  persons  the  Canadian  way  of 
life  which  is  Christian,  thus  effec- 
tively giving  the  lie  to  vicious  Soviet 
propaganda. 

SUMMARY 

During  the  first  four  decades,  then, 
paganism  and  Communism  were  put 
forth  as  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
mission  endeavour.  Indeed,  the  latter 
came  to  supersede  the  former  in 
importance  as  the  years  passed.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  perception 
that  it  kept  the  missionary  from  his 
principal  spiritual  task,  i.e.,  the  rescue 
of  pagan  souls  from  eternal  damnation. 

In  addition  to  paganism  and  Com- 
munism, there  were  several  other 
secondary  considerations  which  gave 
impetus  to  mission  activity.  It  is  to 
these  that  we  shall  turn  next  month.  • 
(Second  of  a four-part  series) 
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While  giving  a series  of  retreats  to  high  school  students  in  St.  John’s,  Newfound- 
land, Fr.  Greg  Chisholm,  SFM,  had  them  write  letters  to  God.  He  asked  them  to 
express  their  feelings  and  beliefs  about  themselves  and  about  God. 

Their  letters  - all  80  of  them  - revealed  many  things:  faith  and  doubt, 
cynicism  and  optimism,  enthusiasm  and  apathy,  flippancy  and  respect.  The  seven 
letters  below  are  quite  representative.  Think  about  them  - they  have  a lot  to  say 
to  all  of  us. 

Dear  God:  ' " ' 

Yours  truly , 

A Believer . 


°*  wr «».  - ™.  TiZiZ 

tz:<  Zriim  < » r»  - 

wtot  / was.  fiecaose  of  fto  / d/d  a very  shametuimw  y 

scared  that  I would  go  to  hell  or  s°™e"'  A that  yoo  /,e/p  peop/e  if 
about  God’s  love  and  teachmg and / /Vecome  fo 

-» — -*»  w*~ 

oof  for  the  poor,  the  needy  and  all  who  need  help.  Sincerely, 

Forgiven. 
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Dear  God:  „%u„t  t really  want  to. 

I don’t  realty  know  h°w/°,S“L,ss  my  most  serious  s in  is  not 

nffiSKC*  - ^ ‘0" 70 

]\Ae . 


Dear  God: 

/ have  my  doubts  about  you.  About  the  ideas  of  people  possessing  souls 
and  spiritual  goodness.  In  my  view  people  are  very  vicious  animals.  Wolves 
and  sharks  eat  and  kill  only  when  they  have  to,  but  man  kills  for  the  sake 
of  killing.  Even  the  Church,  an  organization  devoted  to  peace  and  love, 
killed  many  on  trumped-up  charges  during  the  Spanish  Inquisition  of  the 
1400s.  With  the  approval  of  the  Pope  as  well. 

Man  is  the  deadliest  animal  of  all  and  despite  2,000  years  of  preaching 
they  are  still  killing  each  other,  but  now  on  a much  larger  scale.  And  you 
expect  me  to  believe  in  the  basic  goodness  of  man? 

Sincerely, 
A Cynic. 


Dear  God: 

Zed  G°d‘  Wou^  ^ me  strength  ToVe™  And  ' wou^  like  it  if 

K " "Ve  a normai  and  happy  //fe 
Yours  truly. 
Concerned. 


Dear  God: 

for  what  you  have  S ' mTfhtg^hT! din' f ' a™  eterna"y  fateful 
Vou  for  the  joy  of  life,  love  and  sunshine  P P*  *""*■  Thank 

injustices  ^mZTcfmZle^X^T'065  f°  my  fe"ow  man- 

A"  that  ' «*  that  / am  directed  fn  vourT'* ? T" P'an  for ^ >«*■ 
about  joy  and  sunshine  to  my  fellow  man  P 1°™  d°  my  part  m brin9ing 
and  satisfaction  with  what  I have  done  In™ h ^ ™ in  a !ife  of  ,0™ 
happiness.  d ne  to wards  world-wide  peace  and 

human  race  inlJnera^p a, nhllaf/Jthol/^'l^  for9iveness  of  the 

degradation  of  other's.  PteT^TZT*? f * Citation  and 
made  known  to  me,  as  much  of  our  ? ° °thers  what  you  h™e 
wealth  comes  from  an  ignorance  of  the  purpoleTflT  ^ matarial 

Love, 
An  Optimist. 





Dear  God:  asfe  that  ap  people 

In  writing  this  letter  fhat  they  don’t  have  to  go  to 

may  some  day  be  well  off  eno  g t has  opened  our 

bed  hungry.  I ask  that  ^ on  aU  over  the  world 

eyes  to  suffering  and  paverlytnm  * verty. stricken  people 

may  remember  in  our  praye rnrtoftlWM  V how  , feel 
of  the  world.  Also , I would  like  it  knot w ^ £any  countries 

about  the  waning  nations  o/NJ  md  m hundreds  of 

oppress  the  aspiration  f ramvie  to  anyone  thinking  of 

s&r  *j-  z-  “y&yst 

w°nST^.  i - you  <°  ““ 

of  the  sins  that  I will  commn  in  the  futur  . sincerely. 

Disturbed. 
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A 

Peruvian 

Mission 

Experience 

'r  ' \ 

Tom  Walsh,  /^\n  June  30th  I will  celebrate  my  fifth 
Lay  Missionary,  ^'anniversary  in  Peru  and  this  coming 
September  will  be  the  sixth  year  since 
I began  my  association  with  Scarboro 
Missions.  In  what  follows  I want  to 
write  about  my  four  and  a half  years 
spent  in  Peru.  They  have  been  years  of 
personal  growth  and  new  political  and 
religious  awareness.  It  has  been  a time 
of  a gradually  increasing  involvement 
in  social  action  and  pastoral  activities. 
They  have  been  years  of  community 
living  where  we  shared  our  hopes  and 
frustrations.  In  summary,  I believe 
that  you  will  see  that  they  have  been 
good  years,  ones  that  now  and  in  the 
future  ! will  be  thankful  for  having 
had. 
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Tom,  Julia  and  their  son,  Jose. 


The  three  years  prior  to  my  joining 
Scarboro  were  critical  ones  as  I 
seriously  questioned  and  searched  for 
what  was  to  be  my  vocation.  The 
result  was  an  act  of  faith  and  a commit- 
ment to  the  mission  of  Christ.  There- 
fore I arrived  in  Peru  confident  that  I 
had  chosen  well.  Although  I was  not  a 
theologian  or  church  historian  I under- 
stood that  my  decision  to  be  amission- 
ary was  a result  of  the  religious 
experience  I had  known  and  thus  a 
logical  end  to  the  initial  search  that  I 
had  begun  — to  be  doing  something 
which  was  congruent  with  the  way  I 
felt.  My  feelings  were  largely  influenced 
by  a Catholic  upbringing  in  a small 
Ontario  town,  then  four  years  at  a 


conservative  business  school  inter- 
mixed with  eight  years  of  work  and 
world  travel.  I briefly  share  this  back- 
ground so  that  you  will  understand  my 
response  to  the  priest  who  upon  my 
arrival  asked  me  what  it  was  that  I 
wanted  to  be  here  in  Peru.  I responded 
that  I wanted  to  be  a Christian  “revolu- 
tionary”. I did  not  understand  the  full 
implications  of  that  affirmation  at  the 
time,  but  I did  realize  that  to  be  a 
revolutionary  Christian  today  meant 
to  give  authentic  witness  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

I therefore  consider  it  provident 
that  I was  to  work  in  a parish  that  had 
a pastoral  plan  modelled  on  the  goals 
of  liberation  theology.  It  demanded 
total  commitment  to  work  with  the 
poor  in  our  barrio,  to  participate  in 
their  struggle  for  liberation  from 
oppression  in  all  its  forms. 

It  is  the  parish  team’s  policy  to 
encourage  newcomers  during  their  first 
year  not  to  assume  responsibilities  in 
the  parish,  but  to  use  this  period  to 
observe  the  existing  pastoral  and  social 
action  programs.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  I had  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove my  language,  my  understanding 
of  the  culture,  politics  and  history, 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian 
Church. 

For  the  first  few  months  I accom- 
panied a Peruvian  seminarian  in  his 
work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  parish. 
He  was  actively  involved  with  groups 
of  youth  both  at  a political  and  a reli- 
gious level.  Very  capable  and  deeply 
committed  to  the  justice  of  Jesus  and 
the  liberation  that  God  promised  his 
faithful,  he  was  a microcosm  of  what 
the  Latin  American  church  has  to  be. 
At  his  side  I was  able  to  participate 
and  question  critically  what  was  being 
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of  the , 


done.  I objected  to  some  of  his 
methods  but  admired  greatly  his  com- 
mitment, sacrifice  and  seriousness  to 
the  task  that  was  at  hand. 

It  was  he  who  introduced  me  to  the 
revolutionary  and  religious  vision  of  a 
better  world.  Not  to  accept  this  ideal 
and  not  to  work  towards  its  realiza- 
tion is  to  align  oneself  with  the 
reactionary  forces.  Middle  of  the  road 
fence  sitters  who  can’t  decide  where 
they  are  in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  are  left 
frustrated  and  lost.  To  reject  this  vision 
is  to  marginate  oneself  from  the  force 
in  society  that  is  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  — and  the  enemy  of  the  poor  is 
the  enemy  of  God. 

During  this  introductory  year  I 
came  to  see  the  areas  where  I could 
contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a local 


church,  a church  decidedly  of  and  for 
the  poor.  I assisted  one  weekend  at  a 
reunion  of  parish  groups  who  pub- 
lished their  own  bulletins.  Encouraged 
by  their  enthusiasm  and  enlightened 
by  the  need  for  local  publications  for 
“those  who  have  no  voice”  (some 
50,000  in  our  parish)  I returned  to 
organize  a popular  press  in  our  parish. 
Since  that  time  the  bulletin  comes  out 
every  two  weeks  with  local  parish 
news,  reflections,  poems,  prayers  and 
articles  on  health  and  the  international 
church  scene.  We  also  prepare  issues 
for  special  feasts,  working  with 
different  fraternity  groups  to  write  the 
history  of  their  devotion.  We  are  just 
now  seeing  the  potential  of  a popular 
parish  press  as  an  effective  instrument 
for  reaching  those  people  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  contact  with  the 
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The  true  test  of  maturity  arrives  with  the  decision  to  commit  oneself,  as  they  say 
here,  “to  the  death.  ” (hasta  las  ultimas  consecuencias). 


Church.  My  involvement  with  others 
in  this  area  led  to  an  invitation  to 
form  a Cultural  Centre  that  would 
dedicate  itself  to  popular  education  in 
the  areas  of  art,  theatre,  cinema,  press 
and  schooling.  This  Centre  promotes 
the  Peruvian  culture  which  is  now 
being  threatened  by  the  heavy  mass 
media  tactics  designed  to  impose 
North  American  cultural  values. 

Developing  a pastoral  plan  for 
workers  has  been  my  second  area  of 
emphasis.  Very  few  workers  directly 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  parish.  As 
the  most  important  element  in  society 


their  absence  is  noticeably  felt. 
Generally,  Peruvian  workers  have  a 
very  traditional  view  of  the  Church. 
They  are  ignorant  believers  without  a 
place  or  a responsibility  in  the  institu- 
tional church.  It  has  only  been  recently 
that  workers  have  developed  a keener 
interest  in  active  participation  within 
Church  affairs.  This  has  come  about 
from  their  witnessing  the  role  played 
by  progressive  Church  people  in  con- 
temporary events  in  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  and  here  in  Peru. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  better  know  and  under- 
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Understanding  and  appreciating  the  popular  religious  expression  of  the  people 
are  major  tasks  facing  all  foreign  missionaries. 


stand  the  world  of  the  worker.  I have 
participated  in  meetings  and  talks,  and 
the  celebrations  of  the  Christian  Wor- 
kers’ Movement.  I have  attended 
courses  in  unionism,  labour  legislation 
and  labour  politics  in  Lima.  The 
labour  school  is  directly  administered 
by  workers  from  different  branches  of 
industry.  After  several  months  of 
assistance  I was  invited  to  participate 
as  a member  of  the  school.  Besides 
sharing  in  the  day  to  day  tasks  I have 
also  sought  outside  financing  to  allow 
the  school  to  expand  its  activities. 
Financial  resources  have  thus  far  been 
limited.  As  a result,  I have  become 
what  you  might  call  a ‘project  broker’, 
helping  in  the  elaboration  of  projects 
and  then  presenting  these  to  inter- 
national institutions  for  financing. 
This  broker  work  I have  been  doing 
for  the  past  two  years  and  continue  to 


do.  At  the  moment  there  are  half  a 
dozen  projects  under  way  and  several 
very  good  ones  in  the  pipeline.  I have 
always  maintained  consultation  with 
the  priest  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  Workers’  Movement  about 
this  participation.  In  the  labour  school 
my  parish  involvement  is  known  to  the 
fellow  workers  and  this  has  led  to 
many  discussions  about  religion.  Also 
it  has  given  me  opportunities  to  sell 
parish  bulletins,  church  documents, 
etc.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  Colombian  priest,  Camilo 
Torres,  with  a Christian  testimony  by 
a member  of  the  movement  and  a talk 
by  a priest  about  the  situation  of  the 
Church  in  Latin  America.  Fr.  Allan 
King,  SFM,  also  addressed  the  school 
about  his  involvement  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon  when  he  was  visiting  us  here 
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...  It  Is  painful  when  one  begins  to  feel  the  Intolerable  suffering  that  millions  are 
subjected  to, 


last  year. 

As  a parish  team  we  have  supported 
workers  when  they  have  been  on  strike. 
There  haye  been  three  national  strikes 
in  the  past  three  years.  Numerous 
strikes  took  on  national  proportions 
(miners  and  teachers).  Also  we  have 
organized  special  Masses  for  the 
workers  to  celebrate  May  1st  and  other 
labour  anniversaries. 

Our  parish  team  consists  of  three 
Sisters  of  Providence,  a Peruvian 
married  couple,  two  Scarboro  priests 
and  two  Scarboro  laymen,  two  Peruvian 
women,  my  wife  and  myself.  In 
January  of  each  year  we  meet  as  a 
team  to  evaluate  the  previous  year’s 


work  and  to  elaborate  the  work  plan 
for  the  coming  year.  According  to  the 
priorities  established  and  the  interests 
expressed,  the  areas  of  responsibility 
are  designated.  Weekly  team  meetings 
ensure  that  there  is  a continuity  in  the 
plan  and  that  we  are  dealing  with 
events  as  they  come  up.  A mid-year 
evaluation  of  one  day  is  also  customary 
to  evaluate  and  reflect  on  the  activity 
to  date.  My  wife  and  I this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  are  participating  in  the 
marriage  preparation  course  along  with 
Sister  Irene  and  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  SFM. 
Irene  has  many  years  of  experience  in 
this  field,  and  it  is  under  her  guidance 
that  we  are  helping.  For  Julia  and  I it 
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is  a rewarding  experience  to  be  able  to 
dialogue  with  other  couples  about  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  and  the  issues 
that  concern  it. 

My  marriage  with  julia  Duarte  has, 
among  other  things,  meant  some  pra- 
tical  changes.  I now  live  in  a barrio 
house  away  from  the  parish  property. 
Nonetheless,  my  neighbours  continue 
to  identify  us  very  closely  with  the 
parish.  Although  we  are  neither  trained 
nor  has  it  been  especially  mentioned 
that  we  would  do  family  pastoral,  we 
find  ourselvesincreasingly  involved  with 
the  personal  family  lives  of  our  neigh- 
bours. This  is  more  than  pn  a neigh- 
bourly level.  We  respond  as  best  as  we 
know  how,  and  the  result  has  been 
many  visits  to  our  house.  Julia  works 
with  a group  of  illiterate  women  in  our 
barrio,  teaching  them  reading  and 
writing.  She  is  also  a member  of  a Wo- 
men’s Civic  Committee  which  is  very 
active  in  organizing  the  women  to 
participate  in  projects  and  to  demand 
their  rights.  The  arrival  of  our  first  son 
has  been  a great  joy  for  us  and  has 
meant  an  increase  in  family  responsi- 
bility with  some  new  adjustments.  In- 
sofar as  having  a family  is  considered 
with  merit,  I believe  this  arrival  of  our 
first  child  has  signified  a greater 
openness  to  us  by  the  neigbours.  We 
are  very  well  known  to  their  own 
children  and  I only  regret  that  there 
isn’t  time  to  organize  a permanent 
activity  with  them.  This  could  be  some- 
thing for  the  future. 

How  a community  will  offer  support 
to  its  members  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions of  that  community.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  our  growth  in  maturity  as 
a team  is  directly  related  to  our  ability 
and  willingness  to  assume  the  task  at 
hand,  that  is,  to  put  ourselves  at  the 


service  of  the  poor  in  all  of  its  radical 
evangelical  dimensions  and  then  to  be 
able  to  celebrate  that.  It  is  here  that 
each  team  member  can  hope  to  grow 
in  stature  and  confidence  as  he  or  she 
contributes  to  this  mission. 

Am  I happy  belonging  to  the 
Scarboro  Mission  community?  Yes, 
very  much  so,  and  I would  like  to 
think  that  my  future  in  mission  is  tied 
to  the  future  of  Scarboro.  My  associa- 
tion with  Scarboro  began  with  the 
hope  that  I might  find  a place  where 
my  missionary  vocation  would  take 
root.  I wanted  the  support  of  others 
who  shared  a similar  faith  and  vision. 
Scarboro  membership  has  responded 
to  both  of  these  needs. 

The  process  of  personal  growth  has 
been  a demanding  one.  It  is  difficult  at 
times  to  face  the  harsh  reality  of  a 
third  world  country  like  Peru,  and  it  is 
painful  when  one  begins  to  feel  the 
intolerable  suffering  that  millions  are 
subjected  to.  The  true  test  of  maturity 
arrives  with  the  decision  to  commit 
oneself,  as  they  say  here,  ‘to  the  death’ 
(hasta  las  ultimas  consecuencias),  and 
to  understand  sufficiently  well  the 
complexities  of  the  reality  in  order  to 
be  able  to  elaborate  a revolutionary 
program  or,  at  least,  to  be  in  solidarity 
with  one.  Then  one  has  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  this  position.  I,  like 
many  others,  am  committed  to  a revo- 
lutionary process  yet  to  be  fully 
defined,  which  nonetheless  knows 
only  one  outcome  — victory! 

To  be  involved  in  this  way  as 
messengers  of  our  Canadian  Church  is 
a privileged  and  blessed  vocation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  my  family  and  I will  be 
able  to  continue  this  participation  in  a 
fruitful  and  healthy  way.  • 
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/ REMEMBER 


Gerry  Heffernan,  from  Douro,  Ontario, 
entered  Scarboro  in  1958.  His  first  mission 
appointment  was  to  Guyana  in  1967. 

Gerry  worked  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  for 
several  years  after  a four-year  stint  in 

Guyana.  He  is  currently  stationed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

MOTORCYCLE  STUNTMAN 

1 1 was  already  8:00  in  the  evening  when  Pancho,  our  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
®San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  passed  the  town  limits  and  was  cruising  along  nicely  on  his 
Honda  125  motorcycle.  “It  felt  r-e-e-e-l  g-o-o-o-d,”  Pancho  would  say  in  his 
slow,  southern  drawl.  It  had  been  another  hot  day  and  the  cool  breeze  was  really 
refreshing  against  his  tired  body.  A dirty,  white  hat  smothered  a headful  of  curly, 
reddish  hair;  big  dark  glasses  shielded  his  eyes  from  wind  and  bugs;  a well  kept 
mustache  jutted  from  just  above  his  upper  lip.  Only  5 more  kilometres  and  he 
would  be  home  in  Sabana  Larga. 

A vehicle  with  bright  lights  rounded  the  corner  and  was  fast  approaching. 
Pancho,  totally  blinded,  still  felt  no  reason  to  fear  for  he  was  well  over  on  his  side 
of  the  road.  Suddenly,  the  motorcycle  was  climbing  a huge  pile  of  sand  and 
there  was  nothing.  He  found  himself  hurtling  helplessly  through  the  air.  Automat- 
ically his  arms  and  hands  came  up  and  wrapped  themselves  around  his  head.  He 
prayed  for  a safe  landing. 

Pancho  was  taken  to  the  hospital  by  a passing  jeep.  But  after  minor  repairs  he 
was  released. 

The  next  morning,  stiff  and  sore,  Pancho  realized  that  he  had  lost  his  glasses, 
so  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  Just  as  he  had  suspected,  men  were 
doing  cement  work  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  a big  load  of  sand  had  been 
conveniently  dumped  on  the  right  hand  lane.  Motorcycle  tracks  went  to  the  top 
of  the  pile  and  then  disappeared.  Pancho  eyed  the  group  to  seek  out  the  most 
likely  jefe  (boss).  He  had  a few  choice  words  for  him.  He  did  not  have  long  to 
look.  “You  idiot,  you  went  and  ruined  our  cement  work,”  bellowed  an  angry 
voice  in  Spanish.  This  was  the  jefe.  Pancho  angrily  retorted  “If  you  had  not  put 
your  sand  on  the  road  this  whole  thing  would  not  have  happened.  Look  at  my 
face,  my  arms,  my  knee  — and  what  about  my  motor.”  A hot  argument  ensued. 
Finally,  frustrated,  Pancho  shook  his  head  and  walked  away. 

All  the  way  home,  he  was  smarting.  Not  only  had  the  jefe  shown  him  no 
sympathy  - he  had  not  made  a single  favorable  comment  about  his  amateurish 
Evil  Knevil  performance  on  the  motorcycle.  Worst  of  all,  he’d  forgotten  his 
glasses.  • Gerry  Heffernan. 
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FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


The  Meiji  Rescript  on  Education  in 
1890  heralded  hard  times  to  come 
for  Japanese  Christians.  Though  it 
guaranteed  freedom  of  religion,  it 
also  restricted  any  religious  teachings 
deemed  “antagonistic”  to  the  Japanese 
state. 
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and  in  the  uncomfortable  arena  of 
international  ideological  struggle,  the 
Church  has  received  a dramatic  educa- 
tion in  human  rights. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Continuing  Crucifixion 


In  January  of  this  year,  Scarboro  Missions  was  devoted  to  the  question 
*of  North-South  relations.  The  material  presented  dealt  with  a global 
situation  characterized  by  the  inequitable  sharing  of  the  world’s  goods, 
services  and  resources.  The  injustices  inherent  in  the  structures  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  were  explored,  as  were  the  mechanisms  employed 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  these  structures. 

What  was  not  made  explicit,  however,  was  that  the  global  struggle  for 
a more  just  world  does  not  so  much  pit  nation  against  nation  as  it  does 
class  against  class:  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the  powerful  against  the 
powerless,  the  rulers  against  the  ruled. 

.To  see  conflict  in  this  light  is  fundamental  to  understanding  the  issue 
of  human  rights  and  their  denial  in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Jesus 
was  denounced  not  by  the  Jewish  people  but  by  their  leaders.  He  was  not 
tortured  by  the  peasants  of  the  land,  but  by  the  Roman  military.  He  was 
not  crucified  by  the  poor  and  weak,  but  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 

The  death  of  Jesus  and  the  groups  involved  in  and  responsible  for  it, 
together  form  a prototype  of  what  is  happening  today.  The  struggle  for 
human  rights  still  pits  the  innocent  against  the  greedy,  the  downtrodden 
against  the  murderously  selfish. 

If  the  Easter  event  has  anything  to  say  to  us,  it  is  that  the  oppressed 
will  emerge  someday  victorious.  . .just  as  Jesus  did.* 


Editor:  Michael  O’  Hearn  j Assistant 
Layout  Artist:  Ronald  Wilson. 
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LETTERS 


Rich  and  Poor 

Congratulations!  With  its  original, 
eye-catching  January  cover  Scarboro 
Missions  has  given  us  something  to 
think  about.  The  contrast  portrayed 
by  the  cartoon  may  be  considered  by 
some  to  be  extreme.  To  me  it  is  a 
disturbing  reminder  of  what  we  are 
told  is  an  ever-widening  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations. 

The  role  of  the  press  is  to  chal- 
lenge us  with  the  facts.  It  is  up  to  us, 
the  public,  to  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  them. 

Sr.  Marie  Michael  MacKinnon,  CSM, 

Scarborough,  Ontario. 

Inspirational 

I hadn’t  heard  of  the  Brandt  Report. 
The  magazine  is  attractively  pre- 
sented, the  articles  on  the  imbalance 
of  world  resources  and  goodies  was  to 
me  inspirational.  . .1  guess  it  surprised 
me  that  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  so  numerically  small.  That 
could  well  be  its  safeguard  against 
accepting  the  handshake  of  Con- 
stantine that  has  so  impoverished  the 
spirit  of  the  larger  religious  societies 
and  orders,  including  my  own. 

Rev.  Tom  McMahon, 
Berkeley,  California,  USA. 

Clerical  Garb 

Please,  accept  this  letter  with  its 
constructive  criticism  from  one  who 
very  generously  supports  your  mis- 
sions. 


Why  is  it  that  all  the  priests  pictured 
in,  for  example,  the  January  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  appear  without 
their  clerical  garb  — no  cassock  or  suit 
with  Roman  collar?  Should  one  con- 
clude that  priests  without  them  can 
work  better  for  the  missions  and 
better  witness  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  His  Church.  . .or  are  we  to  see 
more  the  man  than  the  priest? 

Why  the  fear  of  the  externals  that 
distinguish  the  priest  from  others? 
Are  not  signs  and  symbols,  and  reli- 
gious ones,  of  great  value  and  very 
powerful  in  conveying  a message.  . . 
even  in  attracting  vocations? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  present 
Holy  Father  has  very  clearly  on 
numerous  occasions  urged  priests  and 
religious  to  wear  their  religious  garb. 

Please,  do  not  be  offended  by  the 
above  blunt  but  honest  remarks.  I 
trust  that  you  will  consider  them 
prayerfully  and  calmly.  I,  and  many 
others  whom  I have  spoken  to,  believe 
that  a change  in  your  magazine  would 
result  in  a better  image. 

Name  withheld, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  M1M  1M4 
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\Zlore  than  anything,  Holy  Week  last 
"year  (1980)  was  a celebration  of 
unity  and  hope  in  a time  of  suffering 
for  our  people.  It  was  a time  when  the 
fervent  desire  of  those  struggling  for 
justice  was  captured  in  the  phrase 
“united  we  are  strong.”  How  many 
times  we  heard  that  expression  in 
those  weeks!  For  three  weeks  before 
Palm  Sunday  the  different  communi- 
ties of  the  parish  met  to  plan  their 
expression  of  faith.  “Christ  is  not 
dead,”  one  woman  said,  “He’s  alive, 
suffering  and  rising  among  His  people. 

I don’t  feel  sad  about  this  Holy  Week 
because  I know  that  Christ’s  death 
prolongs  life,  it  liberates  us.”  Another 
man,  a factory  worker,  put  it  this 
way:  “Christ  has  entered  His  people 
and  placed  Himself  in  our  daily 
struggles.  They  called  Him  ‘loco,’ 
they  insulted  Him,  they  jailed  and 
tortured  Him,  just  like  they  do  to  us 
today,  to  those  of  us  who  are  strug- 


Greg  Chisholm,  SFM. 


HoIb 


gling  for  our  rights.  But  Jesus  makes  us 
wake  up  to  our  reality.”  Another 
woman,  an  abandoned  mother  of  six 
children  put  it  this  way:  “I  am  so 
thankful  to  the  Lord  for  the  new 
Church  which  teaches  us  that  each 
Holy  Week  should  make  us  more  and 
more  conscious  that  life  is  worth 
living,  that  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
should  make  us  stronger,  not  vacil- 
ating,  hedging,  but  moving  ahead  in 
our  commitment  to  the  Lord  and  to 
His  people.” 

The  fierce  heat  of  Palm  Sunday 
didn’t  take  away  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ceremony.  Each  of  the  com- 
munities processed  from  their  re- 
spective chapels  with  their  palm 
branches  held  high,  singing  ‘Hosana.’ 
They  congregated,  in  unity,  at  a 
central  spot  near  the  church,  just  in 
off  the  highway,  where  the  local  com- 
munity had  prepared  an  area  outside 
with  streamers  overhead  and  had 
watered  down  the  road  to  cut  the  ever- 
present dust.  The  local  parish  youth 
group  (called  United  Youth)  presented 
a dramatic  reading  of  the  Passion  and 
a beautiful  liturgy  of  the  palms  - a 
young  forest  of  branches  waiting  to 
grow  and  expand  and  give  shade  and 
life  to  all  the  people. 


Week  in 
Progreso 
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: 


". . . they  jailed 
and  tortured 
Him,  just  like 
they  do  to  us 
today.  . . ” 


On  Tuesday  of  Holy  Week  all  the 
people  gathered  down  the  road  a few 
kilometers  from  the  church.  Other 
communities  from  all  over  Lima  joined 
them  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection 
Mass  of  the  great  Latin  American 
Martyr,  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of 
El  Salvador,  who  had  been  murdered 
the  previous  week.  It  was  a moving 
celebration  of  death-life-faith,  one 
which  deeply  marked  the  whole  of  the 
week  for  us.  Bishop  Bamberen  and 
Father  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  Archbishop’s 
funeral  in  El  Salvador  that  morning, 
gave  powerful  testimonies  of  the 
violence  of  that  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  they  stressed  the  strength  of 


the  common  people  in  facing  the 
violent  enemy  with  truth  and  audac- 
ity, as  their  beloved  Archbishop  had 
done  in  life  and  through  his  death. 

Holy  Thursday  we  celebrated  in 
two  centres  of  the  parish,  and  never 
had  we  seen  so  many  people  at  Mass! 
Celebrated  outside,  under  the  starlit 
sky,  with  beautiful  music  and  the 
active  participation  of  many  lay 
people  in  readings,  testimonies  and 
songs,  the  Masses  were  a joyful  re- 
membrance of  the  gift  of  the  Crucified 
Lord  in  His  Body  and  Blood.  As  a sign 
of  unity  and  peace,  the  host  was  dis- 
tributed to  every  second  person  at 
Mass.  Each  of  these  in  turn  broke  off  a 
piece  for  the  next  person,  saying, 
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while  handing  it  to  him  or  her:  ‘The 
bread  of  unity.’ 

Good  Friday,  too,  was  a day  to 
remember.  Fourteen  committees  had 
for  weeks  been  preparing  each  of 
the  fourteen  stations  of  the  Cross.  The 
procession  started  off  from  the  main 
chapel  and  wound  its  way,  picking  up 
more  and  more  people  as  it  went 
along,  through  five  kilometers  of 
dusty  streets  during  its  five-hour 
trajectory.  At  each  station  a group 
presented  its  biblical  reading  and 
reflection,  a prayer  and,  most  impor- 
tant, its  testimony  of  Christ  suffering 
today  in  His  people.  The  groups 
reported  on  their  visits  to  jails,  hos- 
pitals and  the  sick,  or  on  the  strug- 
gles in  which  they  were  engaged  in  the 
factory  or  their  local  barrio.  In  a 
dramatic  fashion,  we  ended  the  pro- 
cession fifteen  hundred  strong.  Gather- 
ing on  the  highway,  we  witnessed  one 
of  the  parish  youth  groups’  presen- 
tations of  a theatre  production  called 
‘Who  Killed  Christ,’  a modern-day 
trial  of  Pilot,  Herod,  Judas,  Anas  and 
Caifas.  Afterwards,  many  remained  in 
the  humble  chapel  by  the  road  for  the 
veneration  of  the  Cross. 

The  Easter  Vigil  Service  was  the 
culmination  of  a week  of  intense  li- 
turgical celebration.  The  three  services 
were  extremely  well  attended,  and  of- 
fered stiff  competition  to  a right- 
wing  political  party  which  attempted 
to  organize  an  election  campaign  rally 
a few  hundred  yards  away.  Once  again, 
the  outside  setting,  with  each  person 
raising  a lighted  candle  against  the 
black  night,  added  even  more  sig- 
nificance to  the  light  ceremony. 
With  candles  raised  high,  hundreds  sang 
out  together  “No  Se  Puede  Sepultar 
la  Luz”  (You  can’t  put  out  the  light). 


The  message  was  clear:  No  one  can 
extinguish  the  light  of  a people  on  the 
march  to  its  liberation.  The  blessing  of 
the  holy  water  in  an  area  where  there 
is  no  water  except  that  sold  in  old 
trucks,  and  the  renewal  of  the  bap- 
tismal promises  were,  for  all  present,  a 
reaffirmation  of  their  faith  in  the 
Risen  Lord  of  history,  the  Lord  of  the 
Poor  who  does  not  abandon  His 
people.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Oscar  Romero:  “The 
Resurrection  is  a cry  of  Victory;  no 
one  can  murder  the  voice  of  justice  — 
ever!” 

Early  Easter  Sunday  morning  we 
twice  celebrated  this  Easter  spirit  and 
joy.  The  people  had  asked  for  and  pre- 
pared beautifully  a special  Mass  for  the 
children,  signs  of  new  life  and  hope. 
During  the  Offertory  one  of  the 
mothers  of  the  barrio  offered  her  baby 
to  the  Lord  in  the  name  of  all  the 
mothers.  Then,  after  the  Consecration, 
another  mother  lighted  the  green 
candle  of  hope,  the  hope  of  the  Res- 
urrection, for  the  baby  she  had  recent- 
ly lost  due  to  malnutrition.  Once 
again,  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  so 
many  mothers  who  had  lost  babies 
during  the  last  year.  After  the  blessing 
of  each  child  collectively  and  individ- 
ually we  ended  the  Eucharist  with  a 
little  party,  with  music  and  dancing, 
a cool  drink  and  some  cookies. 

The  God  of  History  is  a Dancing 
God  of  Resurrection  who  shed  His 
blood  for  His  people,  but  who  con- 
stantly creates  something  new,  giving 
light  in  the  darkness,  and  hope  in 
times  of  distress.  The  cry  of  the 
Christian  communities  of  Peru  at  the 
Easter  Vigil  is  the  cry  of  victory  of  all 
peoples:  Viva  Cristo  Resucitadol  ‘Long 
Live  the  Risen  Christ!’  • 
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SFM  HISTORY 


PROTESTANTS, 
SPIRITUAL 
INSURANCE  AND 
WESTERNIZATION 


Introduction 

In  this,  our  third  installment  on  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  China,  we  look 
to  the  so-called  “secondary”  consider- 
ations which  gave  impetus  to  the  mis- 
sion endeavour.  We  have  already  seen 
the  role  played  by  the  existence  of 
“paganism”  and  “communism”  as  the 
rationale  for  missionary  work  in  the 
world’s  most  populous  nation.  The 
obliteration  of  the  one  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  other 
were  compelling  and  forceful  notions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of 
Protestantism,  a unique  brand  of 
spirituality  and  an  ingrained  belief 
in  the  superiority  of  Western  institu- 
tions and  cultures  also  provided  a 
basis  for  evangelization.  The  way 
these  ideas  were  presented  in  China 
and  its  successor,  Scarboro  Missions , 
is  very  instructive.  It  is  to  these  that 
we  now  turn. 


The  Need  to 

Counteract  Protestantism 

This  justification  for  the  missionary 
movement  was  particularly  strong 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War.  For 
various  historical  reasons,  the  phrase 
“no  salvation  outside  the  Church”  had 
taken  on  a very  limited  meaning. 
Specifically,  the  “Church”  had  been 
restricted,  by  Catholics,  to  mean  the 
Catholic  Church.  Protestants  did  not 
fall  into  the  same  category  as  pagans  - 
but  - their  status  before  Almighty 
God  was  at  least  subject  to  a great 
deal  of  debate  in  Catholic  circles! 

A reprinted  article  in  1920  ex- 
emplifies this  type  of  thought.  It 
noted  that  the  U.S.  Protestant  mission 
effort  in  China  was  going  extremely 
well.  It  pointed  to  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  available  to  Protestant  mission 
boards,  the  tremendously  large  num- 
ber of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
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Life  outside  “the  heaven-favoured  sphere  of  the  Christian  world”  was  tough  indeed. 


the  field,  and  the  numerous  schools 
and  hospitals  they  had  erected  in 
China.  Most  galling  of  all  was  the  fact 
that  there  were  ten  times  as  many 
Protestant  missionaries  in  China  as 
there  were  Catholic.  This  prompted 
the  author  to  ask: 

Will  those  who  have  only  half- 
truths  and  many  errors  show  all 
the  zeal,  all  the  grit,  all  the  deter- 
mination, all  the  efficiency,  and 
all  the  intelligent  use  of  their 
powers  in  that  direction  while  we 
who  have  the  real  truth  must  sit 
back  and  lope  lazily  on  towards 
Heaven? 

A year  later,  China  noted  that 
“Protestantism  can  never  teach  reli- 
gion to  China,  on  the  principle  that 
nobody  can  give  what  he  hasn’t 
got. . 

The  need  to  counteract  the  spread 
of  Protestantism  was  always  cast  in 


military  terms.  For  example,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Methodists 
were  sending  the  largest  group  of 
missionaries  ever  from  Canada  to 
China,  Catholics  were  asked  to  “help 
us  send  a phalanx  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries”. 

The  Need  to  Insure  Oneself 
Spiritually 

This  notion  appeared  several  times 
in  the  20s.  It  is  nowhere  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  following  excerpt: 
The  nations  that  spread  the  Faith 
abroad  never  lose  it  at  home.  When 
the  Catholic  Church  in  any  nation 
has  sons  and  daughters.  . .in  the 
mission  field,  when  people  at  home 
read  about  foreign  missions,  talk 
about  them,  pray  for  them,  help 
them  financially,  the  Faith  is  safe. 
There  is  no  danger  of  dry  rot.  . . 
We  insure  our  lives,  our  health;  why 
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For  many  a Western  missionary  to  China  in  the  early  twentieth  century , these 
Buddhist  figures  were  seen  as  examples  of  the  odious  chains  of  paganism  forged 
by  Satan.  Photo:  Jos.  Beckman 


not  take  out  spiritual  insurance  for 
our  souls,  for  our  faith?  Home  and 
foreign  missions  are  a spiritual 
insurance  company  protecting  us 
against  apathy,  selfishness,  world- 
liness, the  weakening  of  the  Faith, 
or  the  complete  lack  thereof. 

The  Need  to 
Spread  Westernization 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a theme 
that  runs  throughout  many  of  the 
articles  in  the  first  couple  of  decades 
of  the  Society’s  existence.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  evangelization 
was  heavily  dependent  for  its  success 
on  the  degree  to  which  Westernization 
was  present.  Thus,  we  find  comments 
such  as  this: 

. . .not  until  comparatively  recent 
years  was  there  anything  to  indicate 
that  a departure  from  China’s  age- 
old  traditions  was  at  hand.  The 


change  has  come  with  amazing 
swiftness  and  let  us  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  with  this  depar- 
ture from  the  unprogressive  per- 
manence of  the  ages  there  has 
come  for  the  Church  an  era  of 
opportunity  whose  importance  we 
cannot  overestimate.  China  is  chang- 
ing. She  is  endeavouring  to  mould 
her  newly-awakened  national  life 
along  the  lines  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Canadian  civilization  was  situated 
within  “the  heaven-favoured  sphere  of 
the  Christian  world”,  and  this  brought 
with  it  the  divine  demand  to  spread 
the  attitudes  and  values  associated 
with  such  a position.  This  was  indeed 
a very  compelling  rationale  for  the 
missionary  endeavour. 

Summary 

The  rationale  for  the  mission 
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Mao  Tse  Tung  and  Hua  Kuo-Feng.  The  desire  to  prevent  the  spread  of  their 
beliefs  was  an  important  motivation  for  the  Catholic  mission  effort  in  China. 

Photo:  Jos.  Beckman 


endeavour  in  these  initial  four  decades 
as  it  appeared  in  the  magazine  was, 
first  and  foremost,  a spiritual  one. 
Hence  missionaries  sent  to  China  had 
one  main  purpose  in  mind  — the 
rescue  of  souls  from  the  possibility  of 
eternal  damnation.  Turning  away  from 
idols  and  embracing  Catholicism  — this 
was  the  dream  of  every  missionary  for 
the  “pagans”  to  whom  he  was  sent. 
Communism,  too,  provided  an  impor- 
tant impetus  to  step  up  mission  work. 
SFMers  saw  it  as  an  obstacle  — a hate- 
ful one  — to  their  main  task  which 
was  the  liberation  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  odious  chains  of  paganism  forged 
by  Satan. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  other  elements 
were  also  involved,  although  their 
degree  of  importance  varied  with  each 
missionary.  Nonetheless,  to  disregard 
their  presence  as  motivating  factors 
for  the  mission  endeavour  to  China 


would  be  to  distort  and  limit  the 
picture.  Without  a consideration  of 
them,  the  portrait  of  the  Chinese  odys- 
sey would  be  incomplete. 

At  the  same  time,  a mere  pre- 
sentation of  early  twentieth  century 
Canadian  Catholic  views  of  paganism, 
communism,  Protestantism,  individu- 
alized spirituality  and  Westernization 
is  inadequate.  From  our  vantage  point 
of  the  1980s  we  may  be  inclined  to 
make  harsh  judgments.  To  do  so, 
however,  would  be  grossly  unfair. 
Mentally  we  cannot  make  a judgment 
until  we  have  walked  with  the  early 
SFMers  — in  their  shoes  and  through 
those  initial  decades  of  the  Society’s 
existence. 

The  views  they  held  have  been 
presented.  Now  we  must  examine  why 
this  was  the  case.  This  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  next  month.  • 

(Third  of  a four  part  series.) 
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Without  the 


(CONTINUE 


Donald  Macdonald,  SFM. 


;les  far  from  the  islands  of 


fifty-four  years,  though  graced  with 
friends  and  small  successes,  were  ones 
of  failure,  struggle  and  suspicion,  and 
lately,  even  overt  persecution. 

tion  was  used  against  them.  “Japanese 
subjects  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  reli- 
gious belief,  within  the  limits  not  pre- 


Father  Hirata  was  old,  very  old,  and 

i 


now  he  was  hungry  and  tired.  His 
black  soutane  added  heat  to  the  humid 
August  air  that  covered  Nagasaki’s 
hills  and  harbour.  The  priest  was  tired 
hearing  so  many  confessions, 
were  only  five  days  left  before 
> Assumption.  All 
ere  away  at  war 
and  many  were 


must  p on.”  A 
n ago,  the  of<T  priest’s  broj 
lim  a tiny  home  beyond  the 

je  where  he  had  beerr®^ 
isa.  But  he  had  never* 
been  able  ITopen  it  up.  Now,  seer 
from  fifty -five  years  of  service  tps 
Hirata’s  mem^y*  His  ordination 
of  1 890  had  been  one  of  the  moj 
ful  yea^;m  history  for  Japanese^oiris- 
tians.  The  Meiji  Constitution  had  final- 
ly granted  freedom^ of. religious  belief, 
and  optimism  was  sweet  and  fresh  in 
the  Catholic  population  had 

f 'K>  'V  grown  to  over  44,000  and  Catholic 
schools,  though  small  in  size,  were 
hing  on  every  island.  How  sweet 

ne; 

graced  With 


judicial  to  their  duties  as  subjects." 
The  Meiji  Rescript  on  Education  in 
1890  speedily  defined  what  must  be 
taught  in  all  schools  and  severely  re- 
stricted any  religious  teaching  that  was 
“antagonistic"  to  what  the  state  want- 
ed all  Japanese  to  believe.  Naturally, 
this  adversely  affected  evangelization 
and  indeed  made  Christian  life  an 
onerous  burden  for  Christian  families 
to  bear.  Conversions  halted  as  hostili- 
ty to  anything  not  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  Yamato,  and  with  a rapidly 
expanding  military  establishment  grip- 
ped the  national  spirit.  “What  a strug- 
gle to  survive!  ...  To  be  Japanese  and 
to  be  Christian!" 

With  few  “ups"  and  many  “downs" 
the  years  rolled  by.  In  1937,  the  con- 
secration of  the  first  native  Japanese 
bishop  of  Tokyo  was  greeted  with 
muted  happiness,  even  as  the  119,224 
Catholics  were  plunged  into  crisis 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the 
China  Incident.  From  then  on,  burden 
upon  burden,  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  af- 
flicted every  Christian  in  the  land. 
Acts  of  homage  at  Shinto  shrines  were 
demanded  as  proof  of  patriotism.  A 
new  Religious  Act  in  1940  made  the 
Minister  of  Education  master  of  all 
religious  associations  and  Christian  life 
daily  became  more  difficult  for  every- 
one. 

“How  wonderful  were  the  mission- 
aries!" mused  Father  Hirata  . . . “Their 
strength,  their  endurance,  their  faith 
and  patience!  ...  the  French,  the 
Canadians,  the  Americans  and  the  Irish 
. . . aliens  . . . suspected  and  spied  on, 
garrotted  in  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 


restriction.  And,  notwithstanding,  my 
Catholic  people  have  died  for  the 
homeland.  Already  fifteen  priests  and 

14.000  lay  Catholic  soldiers  are  dead  — 
as  hunger  and  despair  hangover  Japan." 

This  9th  of  August,  1945,  the  priest 
prayed  for  rescue  and  an  end  to  the 
double  woes  of  war  and  repression  of 
the  Faith.  A few  months  ago,  his  life- 
long friend,  an  old  pastor  in  Hirado 
had  been  jailed  for  reading  a foreign- 
language  book,  his  Latin  Breviary,  and 
accused  of  being  a spy!  “Surely  God 
would  soon  rescue  His  people,"  he 
prayed.  The  words  of  the  psalm  tasted 
salt  on  his  lips:  “This  befell  us  though 
we  have  not  forgotten  you  . . . yet  you 
have  crushed  us  in  a place  of  sorrows, 
and  covered  us  with  the  shadow  of 
death." 

It  was  almost  11:00  a.m.  Father 
took  a short  break  from  his  confes- 
sional seat  in  the  Cathedral  ofUrakami. 
He  glanced  up,  past  the  stout  towers 
of  the  church’s  facade.  It  was  still  and 
quiet  here.  High  above,  a lone  plane 
seemed  to  hang  in  an  invisible  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  Cross  on  the  roof. 

In  a blinding  flash,  Father  Hirata 
and  ten  thousand  of  his  faithful  Chris- 
tians hurtled  into  heaven  as  526  acres 
of  the  most  Catholic  soil  in  Japan  were 
instantaneously  scorched  to  cinders. 
They  were  the  lucky  ones!  Thousands 
of  others  bled  and  peeled  and  rotted 
away  for  weeks  to  come,  along  with 

1 1 5.000  of  their  Buddhist  neighbours. 

Thus  ended  Japan’s  persecution  — 

in  a billowing  cloud  that  blotted  out 
the  sun.  • 

(Second  of  two  parts) 
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The  Global 
Struggle 
for  Human 

Rights 

Michael  O’Hearn, 
Editor. 

This  is  a violation  of  human  rights. . .and  it  is  not  just  an  isolated  aberration. 
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Human  Rights  Defined 

\ /ery  often,  we  citizens  of  the  in- 
V dustrialized  West  have  a great  deal 
of  conceptual  difficulty  when  it  comes 
to  the  issue  of  human  rights.  Part  of 
the  problem  stems  from  our  tendency 
to  identify  human  rights  exclusively 
with  civil  liberties,  that  is,  the  whole 
with  the  part.  As  a result  we  limit  the 
former  to  such  freedoms  as  those  of 
speech,  religion,  assembly  and  so  on. 

These  freedoms,  of  course,  are 
extremely  important.  In  fact,  they  are 
crucial  to  the  ongoing  and  integral 
development  and  functioning  of  the 
human  community.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  still  fail  to  delineate,  in  any  ex- 
haustive fashion,  the  full  content  of 
the  rights  to  which  all  persons,  as 
human  beings  created  by  God,  are 
inalienably  entitled. 

As  human  beings  we  are  intended 
by  God  to  possess  not  only  those 
things  which  guarantee  our  survival, 
but  also  those  which  ensure  a life  char- 
acterized by  dignity. 

A similar  theme  provided  the 
frame-work  for  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  which  was 
adopted  and  proclaimed  on  December 
10,  1948  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Its  thirty  articles 
repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to  respect 
and  value  human  life.  In  addition,  it 
listed  that  which  was  necessary,  not 
just  for  subsistence,  but  for  a full  and 
meaningful  life.  The  Declaration  noted, 
for  example,  that: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to  a stan- 
dard adequate  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  himself  and  of  his 
family,  including  food,  clothing, 
housing  and  medical  care  and  nec- 
essary social  services,  and  the  right 
to  security  in  the  event  of  unem- 


ployment, sickness,  disability,  wid- 
owhood, old  age  or  other  lack 
of  livelihood  in  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control.” 

These  are  the  most  fundamental  of 
human  needs.  Their  fulfillment  is  a 
right  that  every  person  should,  without 
question,  quite  naturally  expect.  It  is 
not  only  the  quality  of  life  that  is  at 
stake  here.  Indeed,  one’s  very  existence 
is  dependent  upon  these  needs  being 
properly  and  adequately  met. 

Human  Rights  Denied 

Most  people  tend  to  think  of 
human  rights  violations  as  barbarous 
acts  that  are  restricted  to  certain 
countries  and  meted  out  only  on  an 
individual  basis.  Many  of  us,  for 
example,  are  probably  acquainted  with 
the  story  of  the  Russian  dissident, 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  and  his  ban- 
ishment to  the  bleak  Gulag;  the 
assassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  for  his  work  in  publicizing  the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  El  Salvador;  or 
the  imprisonment  and  torture  of  the 
Korean  Kim  Dae-Jung  for  his  criti- 
cism of  his  government’s  blatant  re- 
pression of  all  civil  liberties. 

What  we  often  fail  to  realize,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  violation  of  human 
rights  far  exceeds  the  individual  cases 
that  come  to  the  media’s  attention. 
The  individuals  mentioned  above  were 
targets  of  repression  precisely  because 
they  were  vocal  critics  of  a more 
serious  problem.  They  were  merely 
the  tip  of  a much  more  massive  ice- 
berg of  human  repression.  They  clearly 
saw  that  entire  nations  and  classes  of 
people  were  and  are  daily  crushed  by 
forms  of  oppression  that  are  not  only 
endemic  but  inherent  in  the  very  struc- 
tures of  society.  In  other  words, 
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Trapped  by 
poverty , exploit- 
ation and  despair. 

Photo:  Maurice 
Lemoine. 


Mary  knoll  Sister 
Maura  Clarke  was 
murdered  in  El 
Salvador  on 
December  2,  1980 
by  right-wing 
assassins.  An 
“enemy  of  the 
state , ” her  concern 
for  the  poor  con- 
stituted “wrong 
thoughts.” 

Photo: 

Jos.  Beckman. 


oppression  is  not  just  political  in  scope. 
It  is  economic,  social  and  cultural  too. 

Human  rights  violations  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  isolated  aberra- 
tions. Powerful  national  and  interna- 
tional elites,  bent  upon  maintaining 
and  perpetuating  a status  quo  from 
which  they  benefit,  have  developed  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  and  brutal 
means  of  safe-guarding  their  privileged 
positions  in  all  spheres  of  life.  The 
mechanisms  to  brutalize  and  degrade 
large  numbers  of  people  simultaneous- 
ly are  increasingly  systemic  in  nature. 
For  this  reason,  the  violations  of  the 
human  person  and  the  denial  of 
people’s  rights  have  become  much 
more  intense,  vicious  and  widespread. 


Study  after  study,  case  after  case, 
point  to  an  ever  more  dismal  and 
crushing  life  story  for  the  majority  of 
the  human  community.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  United  Church’s 
Division  of  Mission,  after  a lengthy 
review  of  the  mounting  evidence, 
sadly  concluded  that  “the  only  univer- 
sal thing  about  human  rights  is  their 
universal  denial.” 

Political  and  Economic 
Repression 

The  denial  of  human  rights  is  most 
clearly  evident  in  the  Third  World. 
The  disgraceful  situation  in  Central 
and  many  South  American  nations, 
characterized  by  the  military  govern- 
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merits’  total  disregard  and  contempt 
for  human  life,  is  a daily  and  nightly 
feature  of  our  national  newscasts  and 
newspapers.  One  of  the  more  frighten- 
ing and  little  known  aspects  of  this 
inhuman  situation  is  that  it  is  con- 
doned and  even  encouraged  by  West- 
ern political  and  economic  elites. 

The  story  of  Argentina  is  a perfect 
case  in  point.  In  March  of  1976,  an 
authoritarian  military  junta  complete- 
ly destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  civilian 
rule.  Its  proposed  plan  for  “economic 
purification,”  inhuman  though  it  was, 
met  with  an  extremely  favourable 
reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
dominated,  international  banking  com- 
munity. The  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  granted 
the  junta  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  international  credit.  This 
action  had  not  been  taken  previously 
since  the  political  climate  lacked 
“stability,”  at  least,  so  we  are  told. 

The  root  causes  for  popular  unrest 
were  usually  attributed  to  the  mythi- 
cal activities  of  subversives,  Com- 
munists, socialists  and  anyone  slightly 
to  the  left  of  centre  politically.  Sub- 
standard housing,  an  unjust  distribution 
of  land  and  income,  inability  to  secure 
employment,  inadequate  food  supplies 
and  clothing,  no  means  of  social 
security,  lack  of  access  to  medical 
facilities  |1  none  of  these  economic 
factors  were  suggested  as  reasons  for 
social  unrest. 

For  the  military  junta  and  its 
Western  supporters,  social  unrest  was 
seen  as  a threat  to  national  security,  a 
dangerous  phenomenon  in  need  of 
containment  rather  than  as  an  authentic 
plea  on  the  part  of  a suffering  people 
for  a more  just  social  order. 

The  junta’s  economic  austerity  pro- 


grams were  supposedly  designed  to 
combat  the  ravages  of  high  inflation. 
Curiously,  the  upper  classes  suffered 
little  as  foreign  investment  again 
entered  the  country.  Flowever,  the 
lower  income  groups,  the  majority  of 
the  population,  saw  their  wages  drop 
to  the  lowest  level  in  30  years.  Critics 
of  the  junta’s  economic  and  political 
policies  began  to  disappear  - over 
30,000  to  date.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
intellectuals,  priests,  nuns,  workers 
and  peasants  became  the  objects  of 
repression  for  their  “wrong  thoughts.” 
Labelled  by  the  junta  as  “enemies  of 
the  State,”  they  were  harassed,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  and  tortured. 

But  as  the  plight  of  these  political 
prisoners  increasingly  came  into  inter- 
national view  through  the  work  of 
such  organizations  as  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, government  tactics  changed. 
Less  and  less  did  dissidents  wind  up  in 
prisons  - they  merely  disappeared. 
The  mutilated  bodies  of  some  were 
later  discovered.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, have  simply  vanished. 

Thus,  with  “stability”  guaranteed, 
“national  security”  ensured  and  the 
“Communists”  at  bay,  Western  finan- 
cial institutions  and  governments 
continue  to  supply  “aid,”  the  majority 
of  which  is  military,  to  Argentina.  And 
the  people  still  suffer. 

The  case  of  Argentina  is  hardly  an 
isolated  example  of  “democratic” 
institutions  supporting  military  re- 
gimes at  the  expense  of  a people’s 
dignity  for  the  benefit  of  Western  fi- 
nancial and  commercial  concerns.  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  mil- 
itary dictatorships  outnumber  dem- 
ocratic civilian  governments  - and 
with  the  blessing  of  Western  political 
and  economic  elites.  This  phenomenon 
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Human  rights 
violations 
do  not  always 
consist  of 
barbarous  acts, 
such  as  torture 
and  murder.  They 
may  be  more  long 
term  as,  for 
example,  when  access 
to  adequate 
housing  or  food 
is  denied. 
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is  so  well  documented  that  further 
elaboration  is  unnecessary.  Foreign  in- 
vestment and  military  aid  continue  to 
flow  to  the  barbaric  and  murderous 
military  juntas  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  in  Latin  America,  to  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia  in  Asia  and 
to  Uganda  and  Ghana  in  Africa.  Clear- 
ly, the  closing  of  prison  gates  in  many 
Third  World  countries  on  trade  union, 
community,  political  and  religious 
figures  and  the  simultaneous  opening 
of  their  doors  to  foreign  investment  is 
not  a matter  of  coincidence.  Global 
economic  and  political  arrangements, 


as  they  are  presently  structured, 
demand  that  human  rights  be  ignored 
and/or  violated  by  virtue  of  their  very 
logic.  Without  repression,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  such  arrangements 
is  jeopardized. 

Social  and  Cultural 
Marginalization 

Aside  from  our  penchant  for  seeing 
human  rights  violations  as  isolated 
aberrations  rather  than  as  structurally 
generated  social  sin,  we  also  tend  to 
view  such  repression  as  entirely  a 
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Third  World  phenomenon.  In  addition, 
human  rights  violations  are  all  too 
readily  restricted  to  the  economic  and 
political  spheres  of  human  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  mechanisms  and 
structures  which  exclude  one  from 
meaningful  participation  in  his  or  her 
community  or  nation  are  far  broader 
in  scope  than  many  of  us  wish  to 
admit.  The  marginalization  of  people 
can  and  does  extend  to  the  social  and 
cultural  dimensions  of  their  life  story. 

Consider  the  plight  of  Canada’s  na- 
tive people.  The  inability,  or  more 
specifically,  the  refusal  of  the  white 
man  to  allow  the  587,000  Indians  and 
Metis  of  Canada  to  play  a real  and 
meaningful  role  in  the  country’s  deci- 
sion-making processes  has  resulted  in 
alienation  and  the  destruction  of  tra- 
ditional beliefs,  norms  and  value 
systems.  This  is  the  consequence  of 
the  politics  of  exclusion  — the  social 
and  cultural  marginalization  of  a peo- 
ple through  the  denial  of  their  rights. 

Only  a few  indices  need  be  used  to 
demonstrate  this  process  of  increasing 
marginalization.  Alcoholism,  for  ex- 
ample, is  rampant  in  native  com- 
munities and  it  is  a self-defeating  re- 
sponse — a lashing-in  rather  than  a 
lashing-out  form  of  behaviour.  Fre- 
quent contact  with  the  law  — the 
highest  for  any  minority  group  in 
Canada  — characterizes  the  plight  of 
the  native  people. 

While  constituting  2.5%  of  the 


Oppression  is  not  just  political  in 
scope  — it  is  economic,  social  and 
cultural  as  well. 


Canadian  population,  they  make  up 
more  than  8.5%  of  persons  incarcer- 
ated in  federal  penitentiaries.  Their 
rate  of  unemployment  is  pitifully 
high  — over  four  times  that  of  the 
Canadian  population  as  a whole. 
Indeed,  only  one  native  person  in 
seven  of  working  age  has  employ- 
ment for  the  full  year. 

Alcoholism  and  troubles  with  the 
law  are  of  course  linked  with  the  in- 
ability to  find  work.  Added  to  these 
problems  are  the  poor  health  and  san- 
itary conditions  that  prevail  in  native 
communities,  the  substandard  housing, 
the  high  infant  mortality  rate,  inap- 
propriate schooling,  geographic  isola- 
tion and  proportional  under-represent- 
ation in  major  decision-making  bodies 
such  as  town  councils,  provincial  leg- 
islatures and  the  national  parliament. 
Together,  these  distresssing  facts  tell  a 
tale  of  cultural  destruction  and  social 
dislocation. 

This  is  the  situation  for  only  one  of 
Canada’s  53  principal  minority  groups. 
Conditions  vary  tremendously,  but  for 
many,  the  denial  of  human  rights, 
either  planned  or  through  omission,  is 
an  everyday  fact  of  life. 

Ideological  Blinkers 

Finally,  we  Canadians  must  re- 
examine the  direction  in  which  our 
abhorrence  of  human  rights  violence 
is  channelled.  We  quite  rightfully 
react  with  horror  at  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan  and  Thailand 
by  Russian  and  Vietnamese  military 
forces.  We  were  angered  by  the  East 
German  government’s  fanatical  repres- 
sion of  their  critics  and  the  Russian 
threat  of  armed  intervention  in  Poland. 

Our  rather  selective  targets,  how- 
ever, have  tended  to  blind  us  to  the 
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outrageous  fact  that  Canada  continues 
to  cultivate  and  strengthen  economic 
ties  with  several  military  regimes 
intent  on  preserving  capitalist  struc- 
tures from  the  ravages  of  “creeping 
socialism.” 

In  addition,  our  penchant  for 
singling  out  the  world-wide  Communist 
bogeyman  has  been  parallelled  by  a 
failure  to  cast  a critical  eye  at  the 
human  rights  violations  occurring  in 
our  own  backyard. 

The  Global  Struggle 

Human  rights  violations  are  neither 
isolated  occurrences  nor  are  they 
restricted  to  the  so-called  Communist 
sphere  of  influence  as  we  would  like  to 
believe.  Active  repression  is  not  lim- 
ited to  those  nations  saddled  with 
authoritarian  military  governments  nor 
are  torture  and  murder  always  in- 
volved, although  this  is  increasingly 
the  case. 

Human  rights  are  denied  when 
people  are  prohibited  from  meaningful 
participation  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  their  homeland  or  com- 
munity. They  are  denied  when  foreign 
norms,  value  systems  and  cultures 
are  imposed  upon  powerless  minority 
groups  in  society.  They  are  denied 
when  structures  prevent  the  attain- 
ment of  adequate  food,  housing  and 
clothing.  They  are  denied  through 
unjust  employment  programs  that 
demand  austerity  while  casting  mil- 
lions out  of  work  so  as  to  “stimulate” 
economic  growth.  They  are  denied 
when  critics  of  accepted  structural 
arrangements  are  incarcerated  for  chal- 
lenging the  status  quo.  They  are 
denied  when  entire  groups  of  people 
have  little  or  no  access  to  health  care 
programs,  educational  facilities  and 


institutions  of  cultural  or  social  edifi- 
cation. 

These  various  aspects  of  the  human 
rights  question  are  not  limited  to  the 
Third  World,  They  are  global  in 
nature.  But  they  are  exacerbated  by 
the  actions  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic elites  who  command  Western 
institutions  of  international  signifi- 
cance. In  addition,  as  the  case  of  Can- 
ada’s native  peoples  demonstrates,  the 
denial  of  human  rights  is  also  evident 
within  Western  countries. 

As  noted  above,  human  rights 
violations  do  not  consist  only  in  the 
barbaric  atrocities  of  murder  and 
torture,  though  these  are  clearly  the 
most  evident.  They  can  also  be  less 
visible,  but  no  less  real,  in  the  long- 
term social  and  cultural  and  economic 
marginalization  of  a people.  It  is  when 
people  begin  to  recognize  and  to  try 
to  change  the  unjust  nature  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, that  the  more  horrid  aspects 
of  repression  are  visited  upon  them  by 
those  powerful  groups  in  society  that 
have  the  most  to  lose  by  the  instal- 
lation of  just  structures. 

The  struggle  for  human  rights  is 
truly  global  in  scope.  Their  violation 
is  symptomatic  of  the  unjust  relation- 
ships that  link  the  dominated  classes 
of  all  societies  to  those  with  social 
status  and  economic  and  political 
power.  But,  these  relationships,  main- 
tained and  perpetuated  by  the  latter 
who  benefit  from  them,  are  not 
immutable.  They  can  be  changed,  and 
in  some  cases  (e.g.  Nicaragua,  Tan- 
zania) they  have  been.  The  concerted 
effort  by  the  poor  and  oppressed 
everywhere  to  change  such  relation- 
ships is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
struggle  for  human  rights.  • 
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The 

Christian 
Church 
and  Human 
Rights 

Tim  Ryan,  SFM. 


The  last  decade  has  been  one  of 
1 dramatic  education  on  human  rights 
for  the  Christian  Church.  It  has  been 
an  education  won  in  the  hard  school 
of  suffering  service  and  in  the  uncom- 
fortable arena  of  international  ideolo- 
gical struggle. 

Lessons  Learned  in  “Taking  a Stand” 

The  ordinary  Canadian  Christian 
has  been  made  aware  of  this  process 
through  a ceaseless  stream  of  media 
reports  about  Christians  in  other  parts 


of  the  world  who  are  suffering  persecu- 
tion, arrest,  torture  and  death.  Today 
a priest,  tomorrow  a prominent  Chris- 
tian politician.  One  day  women 
missionaries,  the  next  a rural  catechist 
and  his  whole  family.  Finally  an  Arch- 
bishop, coldly  murdered  at  the  altar 
during  Mass. 

The  Christian  Churches  from  which 
these  reports  have  trickled  know  the 
reality  at  far  closer  range.  An  American 
journalist,  after  spending  ten  years  in 
Latin  America,  has  classified  the 
Church’s  persecution  there  as  “un- 
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paralleled  in  modern  history,  even  in 
Hitler’s  Germany.”  In  her  Cry  of  the 
People,  she  noted  that: 

Since  1968,  when  Latin  America’s 
Catholic  Church  began  to  question 
the  miserable  conditions  under 
which  two-thirds  of  the  people  live, 
over  850  priests,  nuns  and  bishops 
have  been  arrested,  tortured,  mur- 
dered or  expelled,  and  thousands  of 
Catholic  laity  have  been  jailed  and 
killed.  ‘Nowadays  it  is  dangerous 
. . . and  practically  illegal  to  be  an 
authentic  Christian  in  Latin 
America,’  said  Salvadorean  Jesuit 
Rutilio  Grande  a month  before  he 
was  shot  dead  by  right  wing  assassins 
in  El  Salvador. 

This  is  the  experience  of  numerous 
Christians  in  Latin  America  and  it  has 
parallels  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well  - from  the  Philippines 
to  Zimbabwe,  from  South  Africa  to 
Korea. 

A Broader  Understanding  of  “Human 
Rights” 

The  sufferings  and  deaths  of  these 
many  Christians  have  resulted  in  con- 
siderable strain  on  traditional  Christian 
thinking  regarding  human  rights.  For 
most  Canadian  Christians  these  ex- 
amples of  martyrdom  evoke  a sense 
of  bewilderment.  Why?  Because  these 
sister  and  brother  Christians  are  not 
suffering  and  dying  at  the  hands  of 
“Godless  Communism,”  but  rather 
under  the  heel  of  those  who  wave  the 
banners  of  “anti-Communism,”  free- 
dom,” and  even  “Christian  civiliza- 
tion.” Traditional  Christian  assump- 
tions about  “human  rights”  are  indeed 
in  trouble. 


Traditional  Christian  Reflection  On 
“Human  Rights” 

The  Biblical  tradition  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
contemporary  concepts  of  “human 
rights”  have  evolved.  Adam  was  not 
the  first  Jew,  but  the  first  human  per- 
son. And  it  was  this  human  person 
who  was  the  image  of  God,  not  the 
ruler  or  the  king  as  in  many  other 
religious  traditions.  The  whole  of 
humankind  was  a family  given  life  by 
God.  It  was  a family  created  to  be  one 
and  destined  some  day,  beyond  the 
historical  divisions  created  by  sin,  to 
attain  that  unity. 

The  Protestant  branches  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular  were  closely 
linked  with  the  development  of 
modern  human  rights  theory.  They 
took  an  active  role  in  establishing 
modern  constitutions  and  legal  tradi- 
tions which  were  grounded  on  the  in- 
violability of  the  individual  in  the  face 
of  state  power.  The  person,  not  the 
state,  was  God’s  image.  The  state’s 
limits  and  performance  were  to  be 
measured  by  its  respect  for  and  promo- 
tion of  the  individual. 

Even  recent  human  rights  struggles 
in  which  many  Christians  took  a 
heroic  role  seemed  to  fit  into  this  tra- 
ditional historical  pattern.  In  Nazi 
Germany,  for  example,  the  enemy  was 
once  again  absolutist  state  power 


“Nowadays  it  is  dangerous. . .and 
practically  illegal  to  be  an  authentic 
Christian  in  Latin  America.  ” 
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Legally  sanctioned  individual  rights  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  powerful  if  they 
see  their  system  threatened.  Photo:  Vivant  Univers 


rolling  over  the  rights  and  consciences 
of  individuals. 

The  “Third  Church”:  A New  Human 
Rights  Experience 

The  last  three  decades  have  brought 
about  a monumental  change  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Some  have  termed  this  revolution  of 
reality  “the  coming  of  the  ‘Third 
Church’.” 

Christianity  can  no  longer  be  identi- 
fied with  the  comfortable  “Northern” 
Church.  It  has  begun  to  experience  the 
human  rights  struggle  within  a wholly 
new  historical  perspective.  Offenses 
against  the  dignity  of  the  human  per- 


son, primarily  in  the  form  of  the 
denial  of  the  social  necessities  for  phy- 
sical survival,  have  become  the  common 
experience  for  the  majority  of  the 
world’s  Christians.  The  rights  denied 
have  been  the  rights  to  eat,  to  find  em- 
ployment, to  be  able  to  step  above 
poverty  to  basic  dignity. 

The  enemy  of  these  basic  rights  is 
not  so  much  a state  interfering  with 
individual  dignity.  Rather,  it  is  a world 
refusing  to  redress  gross  imbalances,  to 
replace  a system  which  degrades,  de- 
stroys and  kills.  This  refusal  to  redress 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  banner 
of  “freedom”  and  “rights”  — the  free- 
dom of  a powerful  minority  to  monop- 
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olize  the  world's  resources  by  virtue  of 
“property  rights.” 

Thus  the  poor  Southern  majority  of 
today’s  Christian  Church  is  living  out  a 
commitment  to  human  rights  in  an 
historical  context  very  different  from 
that  of  their  Northern  predecessors. 
They  have  been  and  still  are  part  of  a 
brutal  struggle  to  win  the  most  basic 
rights  of  all  - the  rights  to  food,  to 
medical  care,  to  employment,  to 
education,  to  self-determination  and 
to  equality  of  access  to  common  re- 
sources given  the  whole  human  family 
by  God. 

Human  Rights  Are  Also  Social  Rights 

The  poor  majority  of  the  contem- 
porary Church  has  thus  brought  to  tra- 
ditional Christian  theory  on  human 
rights  a new  breadth  of  experience  and 
understanding.  It  is  one  that  informs 
such  International  Accords  as  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  1948  and  the  Human  Rights  Cove- 
nants of  the  United  Nations  of  1966. 
The  stress  is  on  basic  economic  and 
social  as  well  as  individual  rights,  and 
on  the  fact  that  without  basic  social 
and  economic  necessities  there  is  a 
denial  of  the  right  to  life  itself.  The 
everyday  living  experience  of  Southern 
Christians  demonstrates  that  simply 
protecting  the  “inviolable  rights”  and 
“private  property”  of  those  now 
monopolizing  power  in  our  world  will 
not  provide  the  majority  with  the  right 
to  survival  and  self-determined  develop- 
ment. 

Human  Rights:  Possession  or  Goal 

This  broadened  understanding  of 
“human  rights”  within  the  Christian 
tradition  has  also  been  a lesson  learned 
in  two  kinds  of  suffering.  First  is  the 


A victim  of  those  waving  the  banners 
of  anti-Communism,  Freedom  and 
Christian  civilization. 
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suffering  which  the  denial  of  the  basic 
social  rights  to  food  and  employment 
and  self-determination  impose  on  the 
poor.  The  second  is  in  the  price  exacted 
from  those  who  struggle  to  change  the 
systems  that  cause  and  perpetuate  that 
denial  of  basic  social  rights. 

This  suffering  has  led  the  Church  to 
realize  how  little  is  conceded  by  the 
rich  and  powerful  to  those  struggling 
for  the  economic  rights  that  are  needed 
to  sustain  life.  The  Church  has  also 
learned  how  quickly  even  philosophi- 
cally and  legally  sanctioned  individual 
rights  can  be  withdrawn  by  the  power- 
ful if  they  see  “their  system”  threat- 
ened. 
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The  Church,  with  today's  poor 
majority,  has  learned  that  social  and 
individual  human  rights  are  a goal  for 
which  we  must  struggle,  not  an  exist- 
ing “order”  to  be  defended.  It  has 
found  itself  part  of  a battle  which  pits 
the  rich  and  powerful  and  their 
“rights”  against  the  rights  of  the  poor. 

The  “Kingdom  of  God” 

The  experience  of  this  struggle  with 
the  poor  for  basic  social  rights  has 
brought  back  into  the  centre  of 
Christian  practice,  prayer  and  reflection 
the  most  fundamental  belief  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  — belief  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  his  1975  Apostolic 
Exhortation  on  Evangelization,  reminds 
us: 

“As  an  evangelizer,  Christ  first  of 
all  proclaims  a Kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  so  important  that,  by  com- 
parison, everything  else  becomes 
‘the  rest’  which  is  ‘given  in  addi- 
tion.’ Only  the  Kingdom  therefore 
is  absolute  and  everything  else  is 
relative.” 

Or,  as  the  great  Catholic  theologian, 
Karl  Rahner,  has  written,  “Jesus 
preached  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not 
himself.” 

When  he  preached  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  Jesus  presupposed  His  audiences’ 
understanding  of  what  this  Kingdom 
was  and  meant.  After  all,  the  Kingdom 
was  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  Old 
Testament  tradition.  Contained  therein 
was  the  belief  that  God  would  come 
in  power  to  bring  justice  into  the 
world  by  extending  it  to  those  victim- 
ized by  their  being  denied  it. 

Thus  Jesus  appears  in  the  midst  of 
the  marginalized  and  despised,  those 


denied  their  right  to  the  dignity  due 
them  as  God’s  children,  as  His 
“images.” 

He  gives  them  the  good  news  that 
God  gave  to  Israel  in  Egypt,  that  the 
prophets  gave  to  the  poor,  the  widows 
and  the  strangers,  that  the  Law  gave  to 
those  without  power  — the  news  that 
God  was  in  the  world,  in  them,  and 
would  see  justice  done. 

Jesus  concentrates  His  attention  on 
the  sick,  the  lepers,  the  strangers,  the 
“sinful  women,”  the  “ignorant,”  the 
“lawbreakers,”  the  poor.  And  with 
Him  come  the  “signs”  of  what  is 
happening  — the  poor  and  the  outcasts 
are  receiving  back  and  demonstrating 
their  basic  social  rights  to  dignity  and 
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Protecting  the  “inviolable  right ” to  private  property.  Who  benefits ? 


participation. 

In  the  Old  Testament  tradition  of 
God’s  bringing  His  Kingdom  to  life, 
there  are  implications  for  the  ruling, 
dominant  groups  of  unjust  “order”  as 
well. 

Jesus’  “woe  to  you”  categories  are 
collective  ones.  It  is  not  because  of  in- 
dividual failings,  but  because  of  their 
membership  in  the  privileged  classes 
that  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees, 
the  lawyers,  the  rich  and  the  rulers  are 
condemned.  Good  news  for  the  poor  is 
bad  news  for  their  oppressors.  Their 
only  escape  is  to  go  over  to  the  other 
side  — to  give  up  all  that  they  have  — 
to  become  as  little  children  — to 
squeeze  through  the  eye  of  a needle. 


The  Christian  Tradition  and  Social 
Struggle 

The  experience  of  being  increasingly 
a Church  of  the  poor  has  helped 
Christianity  recover  the  social  rights 
tradition  of  the  “Kingdom  of  God.” 
In  addition,  this  experience  has  also 
forced  it  to  remember  the  reaction 
that  announcing  that  Kingdom  brought 
down  on  our  ancestors  in  the  faith. 

The  Christian  Church  of  the  good 
news  and  of  social  rights  for  the  poor 
has  been  a Church  called  to  a loss  of 
its  “respectability”,  suddenly  suffering 
irritation  and  criticism  by  the  rich, 
finally  witnessing  in  martyrdom  — 
with  its  blood.  This  experience  too  has 
caused  Christians  “to  remember.”  To 
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30  PIECES  OF  GOLD  TO  ANYONE  PROVIDING  INFORMA- 
TION LEADING  TO  THE  ARREST  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


JESUS  alias  CHRIST 


Sought  for  conspiring  against  the  capitalist  system.  Visionary 
with  dangerous  ideas.  Possibly  of  Jewish  origin.  Associates  with 
workers.  Lives  with  the  poor.  Has  denounced  the  status  quo. 
Repudiates  the  immorality  of  the  legal  authorities.  Has  marks 
on  his  hands  and  feet  as  a consequence  of  a confrontation  with 
the  guardians  of  order  and  upper  class  citizens. 

His  followers  are  considered  subversives.  They  are  organizing 
the  poor  people.  Their  leaders  are  constantly  meeting  with  the 
workers.  They  are  preparing  themselves  morally  and  technically, 
which  makes  them  ali  the  more  dangerous.  They  continually 
speak  of  peace,  justice  and  social  revolution.  Worst  of  all,  they 
preach  the  Good  News  of  liberation  to  the  poor. 

A translation  of  a Latin  American 
human  rights  poster. 

remember  that  the  rage  and  brutality 
of  the  rich  was  the  price  paid  by  those 
who  in  the  past  proclaimed  God’s 
Kingdom.  It  has  brought  to  life  the 
story  of  Jesus,  especially  His  death  as  a 
subversive  under  the  law  at  the  hands 
of  those  doing  so  “for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people.’’  Jesus  had  His  civil 
rights  trampled  upon  for  a reason  — 
because  His  good  news  of  social  rights 
for  the  poor  forced  the  law-masked 
power  of  the  privileged  to  drop  the 
facade  in  its  haste  to  silence  Him. 

Jesus  Crucified  and  Risen 

But  today’s  Church  of  the  poor  has 
been  forced  to  remember  more  than 
such  similarities  of  cause  and  struggle 
between  itself  and  the  prophets,  be- 


tween itself  and  Jesus.  It  has  had  to 
strive  to  be  alive  with  the  faith  of  the 
prophets,  with  the  faith  that  Jesus 
lived  in  His  struggle. 

Jesus  announced  and  lived  a total 
commitment  to  God’s  Kingdom  of 
Justice-being-born.  But  He  did  so  in  a 
faith  brutally  wrenched  and  tested  be- 
cause, from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  His  life,  His  expectations  seemed 
ever  assailed  by  changing  realities. 
Imminent  victory  delayed,  then 
receded.  The  price  of  commitment 
escalated  in  jumps  that  left  His  spirit 
troubled  unto  death.  Friends  and 
comrades  went  away  sadly  or  slept 
while  the  clock  of  tragedy  ticked  on. 

“He  is  Risen” 

Finally  Jesus  faced  the  ultimate  de- 
feat, the  snuffing  out  of  all  that  we 
can  humanly  bring  to  a struggle  — our 
life  itself.  Jesus  faced  not  only  out- 
rageous price  but  hopeless  outcome. 
He  died  at  the  hands  of  legal  privilege, 
and  with  Him,  all  confident  protest 
against  that  privilege  was  destroyed. 

Jesus  died  “but  God  has  raised  Him 
up.”  “He  lives”  in  a Spirit  which 
“teaches  us  all  things.”  He  lives  in  His 
body,  the  Church,  to  the  degree  that  it 
believes  in  God’s  Kingdom  of  full 
human  rights  for  all,  especially  the 
poor,  and  also  lives  a commitment  to 
that  belief. 

This  commitment,  which  the 
Christian  Church  lives  with  so  many 
others,  is  grounded  in  a crucified  and 
risen  faith.  The  struggle  is  intense,  the 
list  of  martyrs  long  and  growing.  But 
the  life  of  God  bringing  justice  into 
the  world  is  manifest  every  day  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  it.  He 
is  now  giving  just  human  rights  to  the 
poor  and  He  will  continue  to  do  so.  • 
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following  year  he  was  assigned  to  our 
mission  in  Japan  where  he  worked 
until  1976.  Since  then , Fr.  O’Toole 
has  been  the  Director  of  the  Promo- 


AULD  LANG 
SYNE" 


Ontario  was  ordained  in  1954.  The 


Father  O’Toole,  from  Toronto, 


tion  Department. 


One  of  the  first  difficulties  a missionary  must  face  in  another  culture  is  the  fact 
that  everything  is  different.  Ways  of  doing  and  saying  things,  the  food,  the 
style  of  living  — all  are  foreign  and  unfamiliar  at  first. 

Because  of  this  it  is  very  easy  for  a person  to  make  mistakes,  especially  if  he  is 
newly  arrived  in  a country.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  or  do  something  that  may  either 
offend  or  elicit  gales  of  laughter.  I remember  such  an  incident  happening  in 
Japan  a few  years  ago. 

A couple  of  Scarboro  priests  had  come  over  from  Canada  on  official  Society 
business.  While  there,  they  inquired  about  the  possibility  of  visiting  a typical 
Japanese  inn  (hotel)  in  one  of  the  hot  spring  areas  of  the  country. 

So  Father  Dave  Fitzpatrick,  SFM,  and  I decided  to  show  them  the  sights.  It 
was  late  April  when  we  set  out  for  the  mountains.  Fleavy  snow  resulted  in  a 
normally  short  drive  taking  over  five  hours  to  complete,  but  we  arrived  safely 
just  the  same. 

Following  a hot  bath  we  went  to  have  dinner.  The  owners  of  the  inn  had 
never  before  seen  a Canadian  let  alone  four  at  once.  Their  surprise  gave  way  to 
utter  astonishment  to  discover  that  two  of  them  actually  spoke  Japanese! 

During  and  after  supper  several  of  the  guests  at  the  inn  dropped  into  our 
room  to  meet  us.  We  were  obviously  a novelty  in  that  lonely,  out  of  the  way 
spot.  As  is  the  custom  when  Japanese  people  gather  to  party,  they  usually  end 
up  entertaining  with  stories  and  everyone  is  expected  to  sing  a solo. 

By  the  time  we  got  around  to  singing,  it  was  getting  rather  late.  One  of  the 
Canadian  guests  finally  decided  to  get  up  and  sing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  To  his  dis- 
may and  embarrassment,  everyone  got  up,  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

For  you  see,  in  Japan,  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  is  played  over  loud  speakers  when  a 
train  or  boat  is  leaving  or  when  a ceremony  is  ending.  The  singing  of  the  song 
was  thus  taken  by  our  Japanese  drop-in  guests  as  a signal  that  the  evening  was  at 
an  end.  So  they  all  left! 

We  were  all  tired  and,  cultural  faux  pas  though  it  was,  at  least  we  got  to  bed 


at  a decent  hour!  • 


Tom  O’Toole,  SFM. 
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missionary  priest  that  this  simply  isn’t 
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by  Rod  MacNeil,  SFM 


A RELATIONSHIP  RESTORED  20 


Sin  destroyed  the  intimate  relationship 
between  God  and  His  human  creation. 
The  Resurrection  restored  this  life- 
giving  union. 

by  John  Gault , SFM 


essay/reflection 


HEALTH 

FOR 

ALL  23 


SAUDE 
PARA 
TODOS 


The  phrase  “health  for  all”  is  much 
more  than  a catchy  slogan  invented  by 
the  Brazilian  bishops  for  their  1981 
Lenten  campaign  of  prayer,  reflection 
and  action.  It  implies  a radical  restruc- 
turing of  the  Brazilian  social  order. 

by  Michael  O’ Kane,  SFM 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  THIRD  CHURCH 

\ A /e  are  in  the  middle  of  a dramatic  change.  For  almost  1 600 
* * years  the  West  has  been  the  Church’s  home  base,  theologically, 
structurally  and  numerically.  Within  the  next  two  decades,  barring 
some  unforeseen  world  catastrophe,  the  Church’s  centre  of  gravity 
and  vibrancy  will  shift  to  the  Third  World.  Indeed,  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  59%  of  all  Christians  will  be  members  of  the  “Third 
Church.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church  specifically,  this  shift  will  be 
even  more  dramatic.  It  is  now  estimated  that  fully  70%  of  its  ad- 
herents will  consist  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere. 

This  massive  change  is  charged  with  tremendous  significance  for 
the  future  of  the  Church,  especially  in  terms  of  leadership.  The 
hegemony  of  the  Church  of  North  America  and  Europe  is  in 
eclipse.  Increasingly,  the  direction  and  orientation  of  Catholicism 
will  be  determined  by  the  victims  of  imperialism  and  colonialism. 
This  dynamic  implies  that  the  “Third  Church,”  if  only  for  demo- 
graphic reasons,  will  be  truly  a poor  Church.  It  will  be  a Church 
structurally  grounded  in  that  part  of  the  world  populated  by  the 
politically,  economically  and  socially  marginalized. 

This  fact  poses  the  biggest  challenge  to  the  emerging  dominance 
of  the  “Third  Church.”  It  must  be  a Church  not  only  of  the  poor 
but  also  for  the  poor.  Indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  this  demand  is 
truly  the  Great  Commission  of  our  time.  • 
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LETTERS 


Go  West  . . . 

I am  a Western  subscriber  to  your 
magazine  and  I enjoy  it  very  much.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  readers  in  the 
West.  Since  we  know  very  little  of 
your  wonderful  work  on  the  missions, 
how  about  a little  more  publicity  of 
Scarboro  Missions? 

Mrs.  l.M.  Spicer, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Stay  out  of  Politics 

Your  editorial  in  the  January  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions  is  not  what  I ex- 
pected from  the  Society.  We  didn’t 
like  it  one  bit. 

Some  of  the  sentences  were  more 
communist  than  Christian.  Our  Holy 
Father,  the  Pope,  would  not  have  ap- 
proved. He  said  to  the  clergy,  “Stay 
away  from  politics!  It  is  not  your  role 
to  change  the  political  systems  in  a 
country.  . .”  You  sound  inciting. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  much  that 
is  wrong  with  “our  own  fair  Canada,” 
but  it  does  not  “rape  the  South’s  re- 
sources.” That’s  nonsense. 

What  about  a mission  to  our  own 
North,  to  the  Inuit  and  Indians?  Their 
record  of  poor  health,  unemployment 


and  general  misery  should  attract  some 
attention. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Dzierzek, 
Bra ceb ridge,  Ontario. 


Missionary  Zeal.  . . 

I read  your  article  “Mission  to  the 
Pagans”  in  the  February  issue  of  Scar- 
boro Missions,  and  I feel  a real  sense  of 
gratitude  for  past  Catholic  missionaries 
who  believed  their  faith  and  who  had 
the  same  sense  of  messianic  drive  as  St. 
Paul  . . . The  missionaries  who  took 
Jesus’  commandment  seriously  to  go 
forth  and  baptize  all  nations  and  to 
teach  them  to  observe  all  things  that 
He  commanded  would  naturally  get 
caught  up  in  their  zeal  to  convert  the 
heathen.  And  we  must  not  condemn 
this.  Getting  caught  up  in  such  spiritual 
zeal  is  a very  healthy  and  serving  at- 
titude. . . 

Isolino  Gagiiardi, 
Peterboro,  Ontario. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reason  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  Mi M,  1M4. 
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Terry  Gallagher,  SFM. 


Father  Gallagher. 


Father  Terry  Gallagher,  a 
Toronto  native,  was  ordained  in 
Montreal  on  August  6,  1966. 

The  following  year,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Philippines.  Since 
7 974,  he  has  been  involved  in 
education  and  formation  for  the 
Society. 


Come  150  years  ago  famine  ravaged 
^an  island  people  on  the  Northwest- 
ern tip  of  the  Euro-Asian  continent. 
Prior  to  the  famine  they  were  a people 
ravaged  by  a nation  hungry  to  extend 


Cominq  of 
a Third 
Church 
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its  kingdom  and  its  power,  and  when 
the  famine  came,  it,  along  with  reli- 
gious persecution,  led  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  seek  a new  home  and  a new 
land  where  they  could  practise  their 
Catholic  faith  and  be  themselves. 

To  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
these  Irish  went  and  Canada  was  one 
such  place.  Because  Toronto  was  a 
major  English-speaking  centre  many 
came.  Unfortunately  they  only  ran 
into  the  same  religious  discrimination 
they  had  suffered  at  home.  There  were 
difficulties  in  finding  suitable  work 
and  homes  in  a centre  notably 


“Orange.”  In  addition,  they  arrived  in 
a period  when  the  city,  on  several  oc- 
casions, was  overwhelmed  with  the 
plague.  As  a result  many  died  without 
seeing  their  dream  realized. 

A monument  of  sorts  was  raised  to 
this  struggling,  long-suffering  people;  a 
monument  which  enshrined  for  them- 
selves and  for  others  their  devout  faith 
in  God  and  their  conviction  as  Roman 
Catholic  immigrants  to  this  hard  land. 
The  monument  was  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Toronto,  St.  Paul’s, 
a Church  of  immigrant  people,  a 
Church  of  faith. 
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Photo:  Jos.  Beckman. 


When  I was  15  years  old  I remem- 
ber stopping  and  entering  the  church  I 
had  passed  several  hundred  times  in  the 
streetcar  on  my  way  to  and  from  high 
school.  I climbed  up  the  then-crumb- 
ling stairs,  pulled  open  the  creaky  door 
and  walked  across  a squeaky  wooden 
floor  and  knelt  in  an  ancient  pew  in 
the  rear.  With  the  stale  odour  of  incense 
all  about  me  and  the  sun,  through  a 
broken  stained  glass  window,  spot- 
lighting the  layers  of  dust  in  the  air,  I 
was  moved  to  whisper  “Yes,”  and 
added,  “Send  me  to  where  life  is  hard 
and  there  are  many  poor.” 


As  a priest,  a Canadian  Catholic, 
and  the  great  grandchild  of  Irish  im- 
migrants, I spent  seven  years  in  the 
Orient  working  among  a farming-fishing 
people  in  the  Philippines.  There  I en- 
countered the  mystery  of  one  of  the 
Asian  peoples,  and  experienced  first 
hand  the  deep  faith,  the  goodness  and 
the  potential  dynamism  of  the  Church 
in  the  Third  World,  what  one  could 
call,  the  Third  Church. 

The  First  Church,  that  of  the 
Apostles,  was  the  Church  of  the  Medi- 
terranean area  and,  until  today,  it  still 
exists,  though  its  original  dynamism 
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and  energy  would  seem  to  be  spent. 
However,  before  it  was  spent  it  had 
been  the  source  of  that  great  mission- 
ary dynamic  that  had  led  to  the  con- 
version of  the  European  tribes  and  the 
establishmentof  the  “Roman”  Catholic 
Church. 

This  Church,  the  Church  of  Euro- 
pean, North  American  and  Australian 
peoples,  can  be  called  the  Second 
Church.  First  through  the  Spanish  and 
the  Portuguese  and  now  through  other 
national  bodies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Europe,  Canada,  the  U.S. 
and  Australia  the  missionary  movement 
continues  and  is  directed  to  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  Africa  and  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  Third 
Church.  As  the  world’s  population 
grows,  this  Third  Church,  the  Church 
of  the  Third  World  Peoples,  will  be- 
come the  dominant  force  and  the  vital- 
ity of  Christianity  in  the  next  20  years 
as  the  21  st  Century  approaches. 

As  a people  and  as  a Church,  let  us 
look  carefully  at  the  malaise  of  our 
own  Western  civilization,  the  one  we 
call  “Christian”  and  let  us  humbly  ad- 
mit that,  like  the  First  Church  of  cen- 
turies ago,  our  moral  energies  and  our 
dynamism  are  waning,  and  another 
people,  another  Church,  is  coming  to 
the  fore. 

Strangely,  on  November  30th,  the 
1st  Sunday  of  Advent,  1980,  I hap- 
pened to  be  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  in 
Toronto  and  witnessed  a very  moving 
celebration.  I knelt  in  the  Church  built 
150  years  ago  by  my  ancestors  who 
had  helped,  establish  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  part  of  Canada  and  I 
looked  out  onto  a congregation  of 
1,400  Korean  Catholics.  Over  the  last 
20  years  they  had  emigrated  from  a 
land  ravaged  and  deeply  wounded  by 


genocidal  civil  war  and  man’s  brutal  in- 
humanity to  man. 

A bishop  stood  before  them.  On  his 
right  was  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul’s,  Fr. 
Corless;  on  his  left  the  pastor  of  the 
Korean  Catholic  Community,  Fr.  Ko. 
This  Bishop,  Aloysius  Ambrozic,  him- 
self an  immigrant  from  Yugoslavia, 
welcomed  this  Oriental  immigrant 
Catholic  people  to  the  church  original- 
ly built  by  immigrants.  This  same 
church  was  the  place  they  had  gathered 
to  celebrate  their  faith  and  to  exper- 
ience themselves  as  a people  of  value 
in  an  alien  land. 

For  me,  a missionary  of  the  Second 
Church,  it  was  both  humbling  and 
moving  to  witness  this  bishop,  in  the 
name  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto 
and  the  people  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish, 
welcome  this  new  Catholic  people  to 
their  new  home.  “Humbling”  because 
the  era  of  the  Second  Church  in  the 
world,  like  the  dwindling  number  of 
Anglo-Irish  parishioners  of  St.  Paul’s, 
is  coming  to  an  end.  “Moving,”  be- 
cause I witnessed  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  among  a new  people.  I witnessed 
the  Lord  calling  to  action,  through  the 
symbolic  presence  of  the  Korean 
Catholics,  the  peoples  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, Africa  and  Asia  to  do  the  healing, 
unifying  work  of  Jesus  Christ  within 
the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  new  peo- 
ples, entrusted  with  this  mission,  will 
learn  from  the  errors  of  the  Second 
Church  and  from  the  unintended  harm 
it  caused  in  its  attempts  to  serve.  Yes, 
in  the  Latin  American,  African  and 
Asian  peoples  the  Third  Church  is 
come  among  us.  We  are  in  need  of  re- 
evangelization and  perhaps  it  is  they, 
the  Third  Church,  who  will  accomplish 
it.  • 
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Father  Rod  MacNeil  hails  from 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia.  From 
1955  to  1961  he  worked  in 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines. 
Since  1 962,  Father  Rod  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


Father  MacNeil 


Model 
Airplanes 
and..  Land 
Tenure 

Rod  MacNeil,  SFM.  ^/|any  years  ago  there  were  old  cow- 
boy songs  like  ‘Strawberry  Roan,’ 
‘Runnin’  Gun,’  ‘Old  Shep’  etc.  Some- 
times when  I am  driving  the  Datsun  or 
in  the  saddle  on  these  mountain  ridges 
I sing  one  of  the  old  songs  that  goes 
like  this: 
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Sometimes  / ask  the  smaller 
children  if  they  want  to  come 
home  with  me.  But  if  they  say 
they ’d  rather  stay  with  “mama, 
I approve  of  their  decision. 


I’ve  got  a hundred  and  fifty  acres  in 
the  valley, 

A hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  best. 
I've  got  an  old  brown  shack  for  when 
I get  back 

And  a bunk  where  / can  lay  me  down 
to  rest. 

I've  got  a hundred  and  fifty  acres  in 
the  valley, 

A hundred  and  fifty  acres  that  / love. 
I’ve  got  an  old  grey  boss  who  knows 
who ’s  boss 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  acres  that 
/ love. 

The  joy  of  possession  in  this  old 
song  is  only  a shadow  of  my  own  hap- 
py state,  since  I am  owner  of  well  over 
a hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of 
valleys  and  mountains.  There  are  also 
a dozen  big  rivers,  hundreds  of  creeks, 
brooks,  cliffs,  etc. 

You  may  ask  to  see  my  documents 
and  the  titles  to  this  vast  estate  ...  I 
do  not  bother  with  such  troublesome 
trash.  Do  you  want  me  to  end  up  pay- 
ing taxes  or  something?  Why  should  I 
enslave  myself  to  papers,,  fees,  and  ob- 
ligations. God  gave  me  this  land  as 
something  to  enjoy,  not  as  a punish- 
ment or  a cross. 

Well,  what  about  the  dozens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  are  living  on 
my  land?  They  are  most  welcome!  I 
delight  to  see  the  land  enjoyed  by 
others.  I pride  myself  that  I am  an 
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Some  of  my  “tenants”  at  Mass  in  their  small,  wooden  chapel. 


excellent  land-owner.  Anyone  can  live 
where  he  wants  to  and  come  or  go  as 
he  pleases.  I never  butt  in.  And  if  any- 
one wants  to  switch  around  with  any- 
one else  for  money,  he  may  do  so. 
And  if  anyone  wants  to  work  hard  and 
produce  much  ...  I leave  it  all  with 
him.  If  anyone  wants  to  laze  along  and 
produce  little,  I leave  him  perfectly 
free  to  do  so,  asking  nothing  of  him 
and  saving  nothing  for  him. 

With  this  wonderful  possession,  I 
pay  no  taxes  and  keep  no  dates  with 
lawyers  or  courts.  That’s  because  I 
want  to  be  free  to  walk  away  from  it 
all  at  any  time,  and  leave  it  function- 
ing just  as  it  is. 

I am  an  absentee  landlord  who  is 
always  present,  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion, ’till  I go  to  some  better  place. 
But  it  really  is  my  land,  and  further- 


more I own  all  the  houses  on  it.  Many 
thousands  of  them. 

Sometimes  I go  into  one  away  out 
in  the  lost  valleys,  far  from  the  roads. 
I am  made  welcome  and  seated  in  the 
best  chair  the  place  affords,  while  a 
flurry  goes  through  the  humble  house. 
Whispered  instructions  from  the  kitch- 
en are  heard,  all  ending  in  the  excited 
command:  ‘Huyel’  (Flee!  i.e.  run  for 
your  life!)  As  we  chat  about  our  prop- 
erty, the  crops,  the  weather,  the  fami- 
ly, etc.,  one  kid  gets  back  with  a chair 
on  his  head,  brought  from  a house  a 
quarter  mile  down  the  ridge,  where  it 
was  prized  and  brought  from  the  city, 
and  whence  it  is  gladly  sent  for  Father. 
Other  flyers  hit  the  kitchen  with  a bit 
of  sugar  in  a cup,  a bit  of  coffee  in  a 
twist  of  paper,  maybe  even  a coconut 
husk  full  of  live  coals  from  some  neigh- 
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bour  who  is  ironing  today. 

The  coffee  is  made  and  then  served, 
and  after  I have  pronounced  it  just 
right  (I  can  drink  the  whole  spectrum 
from  black  and  bitter  to  a thick  sugary 
syrup)  I may  leave  a little  in  the  cup 
and  pass  it  to  a child.  This  one  will 
take  a little,  pass  it  to  the  next,  and  all 
will  share  it. 

Then  their  very  own  home-made  to- 
bacco is  brought  out,  and  compared 
with  mine,  for  I smoke  cut  plug.  After 
much  puffing  and  frowning  and  look- 
ing hard  at  the  ash,  it  is  avowed  to  be 
either  just  the  kind  I like,  or  a bit  too 
strong  for  me,  which  is  a compliment 
to  the  farmer.  I may  be  prevailed  upon 
to  drink  a coconut,  in  which  case  the 
children  vie  for  the  machete.  It  may  be 
the  time  for  some  fruits  or  crops,  the 
children  will  delight  in  gathering  some, 
and  the  householders  will  stow  them 
in  the  saddlebags.  An  egg  or  two,  or 
maybe  a bunch  of  corn  on  the  cob, 
grapefruits,  oranges,  sweet  lemons, 
coffee,  chocolate  . . . any  of  this  or 
several  items  may  be  given  to  me. 
Blessing  them  I leave  them  rejoicing. 
Their  house  has  been  honoured. 

Maybe  during  the  visit,  they  have 
brought  forth  some  problems  to  which 
perhaps  I knew  the  solution.  Maybe 
they  want  something  which  I can  get, 
as  I can  reach  the  city  more  easily  than 
they.  Possibly  they  need  a bit  of  learned 
guidance  with  documents.  The  visit  is 
usually  useful  in  several  odd  ways. 

En  route  or  in  a house  I sometimes 
ask  a couple  of  the  smaller  children  to 
go  home  with  me,  if  maybe  they 
would  rather  go  with  me  than  stay 


with  their  mama.  If  they  would  rather 
stay,  in  spite  of  the  parents  urging 
them  to  go  with  me,  I issue  a pro- 
nouncement that  the  child  is  to  stay 
where  it  wants  to,  with  its  mother,  as  I 
like  to  see  everyone  happy.  If  they 
would  rather  stay,  I approve  their  wise 
decision,  pointing  out  how  great  a help 
they  are  to  their  homes,  advising  them 
along  the  lines  of  the  virtues  proper  to 
their  age. 

Sometimes  one  or  other  has  been  so 
indoctrinated  as  to  what  a great  guy  I 
am  that  the  little  tyke  is  not  only  will- 
ing, but  anxious  and  insistent  on  com- 
ing with  me,  so  Mama  has  to  sadly 
deny  it,  as  the  dress  is  not  ironed,  or 
grandpa  is  coming  tomorrow,  the 
pants  are  not  washed,  etc.  . . but  next 
time,  yes. 

The  signs  of  a vocation  are  good 
health,  a half  decent  education,  good 
morals,  a desire  to  perfect  oneself  in 
serving  others,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  in  discipline.  God  still  has  His 
shingle  out  for  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  leave  a bit  of  security  and 
joy  that  is  transient,  to  possess  these  in 
an  eternal  form.  And  often,  to  boot, 
everything  you  left  is  augmented,  en- 
riched, multiplied  in  depth  and  width. 
In  the  seminary  one  learns  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  land  tenure.  Then  after- 
wards, by  experience,  one  learns  what 
true  ownership  is,  that  neither  time 
nor  death  can  take  away.  • 

Editor’s  Note:  If  you  want  to  find  out 
about  the  “model  airplanes”,  you’ll 
have  to  read  the  next  instalment  of 
Father  Rod’s  article  in  June. 
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Following  his  ordination  in 
Windsor,  Ontario  in  1 962, 
Father  Tim  Ryan  was  assigned 
to  Brazil.  He  was  appointed  to 
teach  at  the  Toronto  School 
of  Theology  in  1972.  In  addition 
to  his  teaching  duties  he  is  also 
currently  the  coordinator  for  the 
Society ’s  Justice  and  Peace 
office. 


Father  Ryan. 


For  the  past  three  months,  our  editor, 
Michael  O’Hearn,  has  used  the  pages 
of  China  and  its  successor,  Scar  boro 
Missions,  to  bring  us  into  vital  contact 
with  the  minds  and  hearts  of  some  of 
the  early  Canadian  missionaries  to 


China.  Their  own  words  have  brought 
back  to  life  for  us  the  motives  which 
moved  them,  their  assumptions  and 
beliefs. 


The 
China 
Years 


Saving  Souls  From  Damnation 

The  first  of  these  segments  on  the 
China  years  concentrated  on  what  was 
in  fact  the  really  fundamental  motive 
for  all  Christian  missionaries  of  the 
period:  saving  souls  from  the  eternal 


Tim  Ryan,  SFM. 


A Reflection .... 
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“If  non-Christians  were  deprived  of  God's  truth  and  love,  then  their  societies  and 
civilization  had  to  bear  the  mark  of  that  tragedy  as  much  as  did  their  individual 
souls.  ” 


damnation  which  was  the  lot  of  all 
who  died  without  baptism. 

In  today’s  world  where  three  out  of 
four  persons  live  their  whole  lives  with- 
out even  a nominal  allegiance  to  Chris- 
tianity, such  a belief  would  make  God 
either  grotesquely  unloving  or  fear- 
fully ineffectual. 

In  fact,  the  belief  that  Hell  was  the 
presumed  destiny  of  all  the  non-bap- 
tized  developed  within  a Christianity 
which  had  no  comprehension  that  it 
was  but  a small  part  of  a much  larger, 
more  complex  world  and  history.  It 
was  a belief  nurtured  within  the  iso- 
lated European  Christendom  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  this  self-contained  and 
almost  totally  baptized  world  the  fate 
of  the  unbaptized  was  an  esoteric  puz- 
zle for  the  stimulation  of  trained  theo- 
logical minds.  It  was  raised  in  the  form 

• Statue  in  a Buddhist  temple.  Christian 
involvement  with  Western  imperialist 
powers  and  mentality  made  respectful 
dialogue  with  other  world  religions 
difficult. 

Photo:  Jos.  Beckman. 


of  questions  about  the  eternal  fate  of 
the  legendary  “wild  child”  raised  in  the 
forest  by  wolves  or  about  the  Chris- 
tian infant  carried  off  by  Saracens  just 
before  its  baptism. 

Even  when  the  “new  world”  was 
“discovered”  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
and  real  relations  established  with  Asia 
and  Africa,  little  changed.  The  start- 
lingly new  and  enlarged  world  became 
not  a radical  challenge  to  basic  beliefs, 
but  a simple  summons  to  rapidly  bap- 
tize huge  numbers  and  to  expand  the 
existing  structures  of  the  Church. 

Non-Christian  nations  were  sur- 
prised by  a technologically  and  militar- 
ily strong  West.  They  were  conquered, 
pillaged,  dominated,  humiliated  and  - 
in  the  same  process  — evangelized. 
China  was  the  last  major  area  of  the 
world  to  be  swept  over  by  the  tide. 

A Christianity  borne  forward  on 
this  wave  of  imperialist  domination 
did  not  really  encounter  the  larger 
world  as  “other.”  Under  such  circum- 
stances, in  fact,  it  was  simply  immune 
to  any  radical  questioning  by  the  lives 
and  beliefs  of  those  overrun. 
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Many  non-western 
nations  have  com- 
pleted the  first  stages 
of  their  liberation 
from  European  and 
North  American  dom- 
ination. As  this 
monument  suggests , 
China,  like  other  non- 
Western  nations,  must 
be  dealt  with  on  fun- 
damentally different 
terms  than  was  the 
case  half  a century 
ago. 


The  Spreading  of  Western 
“Civilization” 

Western  missionaries'  assumptions 
that  they  brought  not  just  the  only  way 
to  grace  but  the  only  “graced”  civiliza- 
tion are  really  a part  of  the  same  his- 
torical mind-set.  If  non-Christians  were 
deprived  of  God’s  truth  and  love,  then 
their  societies  and  civilization  had  to 
bear  the  mark  of  that  tragedy  as  much 
as  did  their  individual  souls.  The  eco- 
nomic, political  and  cultural  implica- 


tions of  what  seemed  to  be  a strictly 
theological  discussion  about  salvation 
after  death,  can  now  be  easily  grasped. 
Such  a belief  tended  to  confer  legiti- 
macy on  the  imperial  aspirations  of 
the  great  political  powers  who  were 
competing  for  ever  larger  slices  of  the 
Chinese  economic  pie  during  the  first 
part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Christianity  in  a Post-Colonial  World 
The  “non-Western”  nations  of  our 
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world  must  today  be  dealt  with  on 
fundamentally  different  terms  than 
was  the  China  of  fifty  years  ago.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  first  stages  of  their 
liberation  from  Western  domination, 
they  can  and  do  set  far  more  equal  and 
challenging  termsfor  religious  dialogue. 
In  the  last  three  decades  they  have 
stopped  an  unreflective  Christian  ad- 
vance and  have  instead  forced  a radi- 
cal re-examination  of  presumptions 
about  how  God  is  at  work  in  our 


world  and  in  our  Church.  The  simple 
assumption  that  lack  of  baptism  means 
a lack  of  God’s  grace  and  salvation  can 
no  longer  stand.  We  live  in  a theologi- 
cal world  very  different  from  that  of 
the  China  missionaries. 

Stopping  the  Spread  of  Communism 
The  belief  that  banished  the  unbap- 
tized to  Hell  could  flourish  only  in  a 
Christendom  isolated  geographically 
from  the  larger  world.  Similarly  the 
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crusade  against  Communism  could 
have  been  born  only  in  a Christianity 
isolated  ideologically.  Christians  for 
some  centuries  had  lived  only  with  the 
world  of  Western  capitalism. 

Marxism  was  born  in  the  West,  but 
in  a climate  of  profound  intellectual 
and  social  hostility  with  the  Christian 
Church.  As  was  the  case  in  the  Church’s 
encounter  with  other  religious  tradi- 
tions, there  was  no  climate  of  mutual 
and  respectful  dialogue  which  could 
force  on  both  parties  a radical  re-anal- 
ysis of  their  positions. 

The  Church  believed  in  God,  in  the 
primacy  of  the  “religious  part”  of  life, 
in  traditional  authority  and  ciass  struc- 
ture, and  in  private  property  as  the 
expression  and  protection  of  individual 
dignity. 

Marxism  was  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
that  directed  people’s  commitment 
away  from  the  world,  to  hierarchical 
order  and  class,  to  traditional  owner- 
ship rights  and  to  the  accumulation  of 
property  and  power  which  they  legiti- 
mized. 

Christian  involvement  with  Western 
imperialist  powers  and  mentality  made 
respectful  dialogue  with  other  world 
religions  difficult.  Christian  identifica- 
tion with  capitalist  ideology  made  it 
incapable  of  dialogue  with  Marxism.  It 
has  taken  many  decades  to  begin  to 
provide  Christianity  with  an  experi- 
ence in  and  of  socialist  societies  which 
can  form  the  basis  for  a different  judg- 


ment than  that  exemplified  by  most 
Christian  missionaries  to  China. 

Rivalry  with  Protestantism 

It  is  perhaps  far  more  than  simply 
a curious  coincidence  that  the  break  in 
Western  Christianity  between  the 
Churches  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Church  of  Rome  took 
place  at  precisely  the  moment  in  his- 
tory when  Europe  was  “discovering” 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  meant  of 
course  that  the  high  emotions  and 
polemics  of  the  rupture  and  of  Euro- 
pean “religious  wars”  were  carried 
over  into  the  newly  emerging  mission 
enterprise. 

Probably  the  most  tragic  effect  of 
these  rivalries  was  not  the  export  of 
Catholic-Protestant  controversies  to 
new  contexts  which  were  not  particu- 
larly concerned  with  them.  Rather  ft 
was  that  polemical  rigidities  blinded 
missionaries  to  the  fact  that  their  faith 
had  emerged  into  a remarkably  en- 
larged and  wholly  different  world. 
Christianity  was  being  called  to  the 
most  radical  of  re-examinations.  It  was 
long  delayed  in  recognizing  this  by  its 
internecine  struggles. 

A Church  which  is  not  Missionary 
is  Dead 

It  is  an  ancient  insight  that  a Chris- 
tianity which  does  not  have  the  vitali- 
ty to  reach  out  to  the  world  around  it 
will  not  long  remain  alive.  Of  all  the 
motives  examined  in  this  series  of  his- 
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A bookstore  window  in  present  day  Peking.  Christian  identification  with  capi- 
talist ideology  made  it  incapable  of  dialogue  with  Marxism. 

Photo:  Jos.  Beckman. 


torical  articles,  this  motive  for  mission 
is  the  one  which  survives  most  un- 
changed. 

We  would  be  forced  to  say  today 
that,  in,  spite  of  its  flaws,  the  modern 
mission  movement  did  more  than  de- 
monstrate the  vitality  of  the  Church. 
It  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  have  been 
the  condition  of  its  survival.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  today  where  the  newness  of 
history  is  springing  up  from  amongst 
‘the  poor”  of  the  world,  it  is  because 
it  is  in  its  majority  a Southern,  a third- 


world  Church.  Not  in  its  power  struc- 
ture or  “official”  positions  and  theo- 
logy, but  in  its  numbers,  its  vitality, 
its  future. 

For  this  we  must  thank  the  mis- 
sionaries of  recent  centuries,  including 
that  courageous  and  committed  group 
of  Canadians  who  have  left  to  us  in  the 
yellowing  pages  of  China  and  Scarboro 
Missions  the  witness  of  their  motives 
and  their  faith.  • 

(Last  of  a four-part  series  on  China.) 
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Father  Gault. 


Father  John  Gault  was  ordained 
in  7 940  at  the  Basilica  in  Ottawa. 
He  has  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic , British  Guiana  and  St. 
Vincent.  A former  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  he  also 
taught  on  the  seminary  staff  for 
several  years  and  holds  advanced 
degrees  in  Canon  Law  and 
pastoral  counselling.  He  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  parish  work  in 


Toronto. 


^ od  walked  with  Adam  and  Eve  in 
^-*the  cool  of  the  evening.  God  intend- 
ed that  this  intimate  relationship 
should  continue.  God’s  Being  is  the 
very  life  of  the  human  being. 

However,  he  who  had  been  taken 
from  the  earth  and  she  who  was  to  be 


John  E. Gault,  SFM. 

A 


the  mother  of  all  the  living  were  not 
content  to  be  dependent  beings.  They 
wanted  to  be  self-sufficient.  They 
wanted  to  be  as  gods.  They  were  not 
content  to  face  this  basic  truth  of 
reality:  “In  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.*’ 

And  so,  “Sin  entered  the  world 
through  one  man,  and  through  sin, 
death,  and  thus  death  has  spread 
through  the  whole  human  race.” 
(Romans  5:12) 

At  the  place  where  true  human 


Relationship 

Restored 
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Christ  on  the  cross  - on  the  tree  of  life  - a symbol  of  life’s  triumph  over  death. 

Photo:  Vivant  Univers. 


nature  died  there  was  a garden  and  in 
this  garden  a tomb  in  which  no  one 
had  yet  been  buried.  The  tomb  was 
near  at  hand  and  they  laid  the  human 
race  there. 

“It  was  very  early  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  and  still  dark  when  Mary 
of  Magdala  came  to  the  tomb.  She  saw 


that  the  stone  had  been  moved  away 
from  the  tomb  and  came  running  to 
Simon  Peter  and  the  other  disciple,  the 
one  Jesus  loved.  They  have  taken  the 
Lord  out  of  the  tomb/  she  said,  ‘and 
we  don’t  know  where  they  have  put 
him.’”  (Jn.  20:1-2) 

Of  course,  Peter  and  John  rushed  to 
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the  tomb.  John  arrived  first  but  wait- 
ed for  Peter  to  catch  up  before  enter- 
ing the  tomb.  The  beloved  disciple 
needed  no  further  evidence  than  the 
linen  cloths  on  the  floor  of  the  tomb. 
The  radiant  light  of  dawn  swept  over 
him  and  he  believed  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

Indeed,  the  day  of  the  Lord  had 
dawned.  The  King  had  arrived.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  new  Adam.  The 
new  creation  had  begun. 

True  Man,  in  Christ,  had  sought  to 
do  the  will  of  His  Father  in  all  things, 
even  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross. 

Evil  in  the  depths  of  human  hearts 
had  done  all  it  could  to  separate  the 
Son  of  Man  from  the  Eternal  Father 
but  failed. 

Even  when  it  seemed  that  the 
Father  had  forsaken  Him,  He  con- 
tinued to  place  all  His  hope  and  trust 
in  the  love  of  the  Father.  “Into  your 
hands  I commend  my  spirit.”  The 
creature  had  recognized  his  true  rela- 
tionship to  the  Creator.  The  Son  had 
responded  to  the  Father’s  love  and 
concern. 

Mary  of  Magdala  was  confused. 
She  had  no  understanding  of  what  was 
happening.  Nevertheless,  she  contin- 
ued to  seek  the  Lord.  Even  when  she 
saw  Him  she  did  not  recognize  Him. 
He  had  only  to  pronounce  her  name 
“Mary”  and  she  knew  Him  immediate- 
ly. She  was  still  in  the  garden,  near  the 
tomb. 


He  commissioned  her  to  reveal  the 
all-important  message  to  His  brothers; 
“I  am  ascending  to  my  Father  and 
your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your 
God.”  (Jn.  20:17) 

The  tomb  in  the  garden  was  not 
empty.  The  human  race  could  once 
again  walk  with  the  Father,  the  Source 
of  all  life,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.. 
The  intimate  and  loving  relationship 
between  God  and  man  had  been 
restored. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ,  “the 
radiant  light  of  God’s  glory  and  the 
perfect  copy  of  his  nature,”  (Heb.  1 :3) 
had  indeed  been  raised  up  by  the 
Father  of  the  Universe.  Through  Him, 
the  human  race,  which  had  cut  off  its 
life-giving  union  with  the  Source  of 
life  and  had  been  laid  in  a garden 
tomb,  was  now  restored  to  that  life- 
giving  union. 

The  prodigal  son  had  been  restored 
to  the  Father.  “This  son  of  mine  was 
dead  and  has  come  back  to  life.”  (Lk. 
15:24).  The  creature  has  returned  to 
the  Source  of  life. 

The  son  protested:  “Father,  I have 
sinned.”  (Lk.  15:21)  The  Father  simply 
said:  “Bring  out  the  best  robe  and  put 
it  on  him;  put  a ring  on  his  finger  and 
sandals  on  his  feet  ....  we  are  going 
to  have  a feast.”  (Lk.  15:22)  The 
father  was  overjoyed  and  the  celebra- 
tion began. 

“So  let  us  thank  God  for  giving  us 
victory  through  our  Lord  JesusChrist.” 
(1  Cor.  15:27)  • 
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Father  Michael  O ’Kane  from 
North  Bay,  Ontario  was  or- 
dained in  1953.  He  worked  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pontifical  Mission  Aid  Societies 
from  1971  to  1974  and  served 
as  Superior  General  of  Scar  boro 
from  1974  to  1978.  Following  a 
term  as  editor  of  Scar  boro 
Missions  magazine  (1978-1 980), 
Father  O ’Kane  returned  to  his 
old  stomping  grounds  of  Itacoa- 
tiara,  Amazonas,  Brazil,  where 
he  is  presently  working. 


Father  O ’Kane 


Health 

for  All 


Michael  O’Kane,  SFM. 


Introduction 

Cince  1964,  the  Brazilian  Bishops, 
^through  their  yearly  Lenten  “frater- 
nity campaign,”  have  attempted  to 
stimulate  Christian  thought  and  action 
on  various  issues.  The  national  pro- 
grams they  promote,  along  with  the 


study  materials  distributed,  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  Cath- 
olic Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace.  Each  year,  the  Bishops  present 
the  Church  with  pertinent  guidelines 
for  prayerful  reflection,  biblical  study 
and  appropriate  follow-up  activities  on 
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This  poster  was  designed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Brazilian  Bishops 
for  its  1987  Lenten  “fraternity  campaign.  ” It  depicts  a representative  of 
that  group  of  people  most  hurt  if  “health  for  all”  is  not  a reality  — a child. 
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particular  problems  of  importance  to 
the  country. 

In  1978,  for  example,  the  Bishops 
highlighted  the  problem  of  work  in 
Brazil  for  farmers,  fishermen,  trades- 
men, industrial  workers,  etc.  They  pre- 
sented material  designed  to  encourage 
reflection  on  labour  laws,  salaries, 
workers’  rights  and  the  inherent  in- 
justice with  which  the  work  process 
was  plagued.  The  theme  that  year  was 
“work  and  justice  for  all.”  In  1979 
they  emphasized  the  issues  of  ecology, 
nature  and  consumerism.  The  guiding 
principle  for  reflection  was  “Let  us 
preserve  what  is  for  all.”  Last  year,  the 
focus  was  on  the  state  of  the  country 
politically,  socially  and  economically. 
Emphasizing  development  needs,  the 
Bishops  asked  everyone  to  consider 
“where  are  we  going?” 

Saude  Para  Todos 

This  year,  1981,  the  Brazilian 
Bishops’  Lenten  program  centred  on 
the  national  problem  of  health.  The 
theme  was  much  more  than  a catchy 
slogan.  It  was  the  demand  for  “saude 
para  todos”  or  “health  for  all.” 

The  very  fact  of  tackling  this  issue 
constituted  an  unpleasant  challenge  to 
national  authorities,  the  upper  social 
classes,  and  other  privileged  sectors  of 
the  Brazilian  population.  The  material 
presented  by  the  Bishops  contains  a 
number  of  startling,  embarrassing  and 
disturbing  facts  and  figures  about  the 
unhealthy  situation  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Brazilians  find  themselves 
trapped.  Even  more  galling  to  the 
status  quo,  however,  were  the  reasons 
offered  by  the  Bishops  for  this  state  of 
affairs  and  for  the  failure  to  rectify  it. 


Widespread  Sickness  and  Disease 

Strange,  seemingly  contradictory 
figures  immediately  greet  anyone  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  the  pervasiveness 
of  disease  in  this  country.  While  the 
country’s  population  stands  at  slightly 
over  120  million,  official  statistics  re- 
veal that  some  153  million  Brazilians 
suffer  from  serious  health  disorders. 
How  is  it  possible  to  have  more  sick 
people  than  the  actual  population? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  sick- 
ness prevails  where  social  injustices 
abound.  Most  of  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try have  three  or  four  types  of  sickness 
at  once.  Contagious  diseases  abound 
but  could  easily  be  controlled  or 
wiped  out  if  only  basic  sanitation, 
half-decent  housing,  vaccines  and  nu- 
tritious foods  were  available.  These  are 
basic  needs,  but  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Brazilian  workers  and  urban  dwell- 
ers, they  just  do  not  exist. 

The  problem  of  tuberculosis  shows 
us  the  gravity  of  the  situation  as  re- 
gards to  contagious  diseases.  Every 
two  minutes,  four  people  are  contam- 
inated with  this  sickness.  Every  five 
minutes,  a person  becomes  ill  with  TB. 
Every  30  minutes  someone  dies  of  it. 
Indeed,  this  disease  is  so  rampant  that 
nearly  40  million  — a third  of  the  pop- 
ulation — is  infected  to  some  degree. 

Other  diseases  also  beset  Brazilians 
— and  on  a disturbingly  widespread 
basis.  Only  a few  need  be  mentioned 
here.  Chaga  sickness,  which  is  a blood 
disorder  common  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climates,  affects  10  million 
people.  Over  • 70  million  individuals 
suffer  from  worms.  Mumps,  in  specific 
regions  of  the  country,  claim  6 million 
victims.  Mental  disorders  are  the  lot  of 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  sickness  prevails  where  social  injustices  abound. 


another  10  million,  while  one  of  every 
800  Brazilians  suffers  from  Hansen’s 
disease,  a debilitating  nervous  disorder. 
Along  with  the  12  million  sufferers  of 
schistosamiasis  (a  form  of  parasitic  in- 
festation) the  national  health  picture  is 
not  a pretty  one. 

Nutritional  Deficiencies 

Nutritious  food  is  the  basis  for  a 
healthy  life.  Yet  in  Brazil  today  seven 
of  every  ten  Brazilians  are  underfed. 
Five  hundred  thousand  children  die 
annually  for  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. In  the  large  industrial  centres  of 
the  country  where  favellas  and  slum 
towns  abound,  it  is  estimated  that  70% 
of  the  favella  population  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  Poverty  and  under- 
nourishment are  inseparable  and  the 
. minimum  salary  in  Brazil  permits  only 
a starvation  diet  in  the  face  of  run- 


away inflation,  calculated  to  have  been 
128%  in  1980. 

Brazil  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
ample  food  for  her  growing  population. 
She  is  a world  producer  of  coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa,  bananas,  wheat,  dairy 
products  and  beans.  With  ever  greater 
abandon,  however,  millions  of  hectares 
of  arable  land  are  being  sold  by  the 
government  to  large  landholders  and 
multinational  companies  to  produce 
for  the  export  market.  And  the  small 
farmer  is  slowly  being  pushed  aside. 

Unsanitary  Living  Conditions 

Basic  sanitation  is  a prime  necessity 
in  the  prevention  of  typhus,  worms, 
dehydration,  hepatitis,  infantile  paral- 
ysis, etc.  Yet  in  some  of  the  large  cities 
the  problem  of  sanitation  is  beyond 
the  critical  stage.  In  Sao  Paulo,  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  developed 
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cities  of  Brazil,  only  30%  of  the  popu- 
lation have  proper  sewerage.  Last  year, 
over  five  thousand  children  under  one 
year  of  age  died  of  diarrhea.  Over 
three  million  people  live  in  favellas  in 
the  large  cities  and  this  number  in- 
creases at  an  alarming  rate.  Treated 
water,  proper  sewerage  and  garbage 


collection  are  sadly  lacking  in  the 
larger  cities.  In  the  favellas  and  the 
periphery  of  these  same  cities  they  are 
practically  non-existent. 

The  Market  for  Medicine 

With  so  many  sick  in  the  country, 
medicines  of  all  types  and  descriptions 


While  only  251  types  of  medicine  are  necessary  to  treat  the  majority  of  dis- 
eases, over  20,000  varieties,  many  of  them  totally  ineffective,  are  on  the  market. 
Most  are  retailed  through  small  outlets  such  as  the  one  pictured  here  in  the  slums 
or  ‘ favellas.  ’ 
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are  much  in  demand.  Pharmaceutical 
companies,  over  20  of  which  are  foreign 
multinationals,  flourish  in  Brazil  and 
they  spend  millions  each  year  in  adver- 
tising Over  half  of  the  medicines  claim 
to  be  cure-alls  for  over  eighty  sickness- 
es. The  enclosed  printed  instructions 
often  give  false  and  misleading  inform- 
ation. Identical  medicines  are  market- 
ed under  different  names.  Many  medi- 
cines sold  in  Brazil  have  been  removed 
from  the  market  in  other  countries 
and  their  sale  prohibited.  The  World 
Health  Organization  noted  that,  for 
the  majority  of  diseases,  only  251 
types  of  medicines  are  necessary.  Yet 
there  are  more  than  20,000  varieties 
on  the  market. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  huge 
market  in  medicines  and  drugs  in 
Brazil  is  the  sad  state  of  its  health  pro- 
grams and  the  scarcity  of  medical 
attention.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  there  is  a 
doctor  for  every  800  people,  but  in 
the  state  of  Maranliao  there  is  only 
one  doctor  for  every  20,000  people. 
There  is  an  alarming  lack  of  paramed- 
ics, nurses,  dieticians,  etc.  In  1978 
the  country  had  90,000  doctors,  75 
medical  faculties,  18,000  nurses, 
47,000  nurses’  assistants  and  5,000 
hospitals  with  an  average  of  one  bed 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants.  But  the 
reality  of  the  distribution  of  the  above 
personnel  and  resources  reveals  the  in- 
adequacy and  shortcomings  of  the 
present  system:  50%  of  the  municipali- 
ties have  neither  doctors  nor  hospital 
beds,  leaving  70  million  Brazilians 
without  necessary  medical  attention. 

Even  those  who  are  part  of  the 
National  Health  Plan  are  forced  to 
wait  in  long  line-ups,  for  hours,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  a doctor. 


A Sense  of  Urgency 

The  present  plight  of  the  Brazilian 
people,  made  evident  by  the  data  pre- 
sented above,  clearly  calls  for  im- 
mediate action.  In  the  presentation  of 
the  1981  Lenten  theme  by  Dorn 
Angelico  Sandalo,  Bishop  of  Orasco, 
Sao  Paulo,  a sense  of  urgency  was 
apparent.  He  emphasized  that: 

“Health  for  all  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  priorities  of  the  country.  The 
choice  of  this  theme  for  our  reflection 
and  action  places  a finger  on  a deep 
wound  from  which  runs  the  blood  of 
our  people.  Many  have  said  that  Brazil 
is  one  immense  hospital  with  thou- 
sands of  sick  people  because  they  are 
without  land,  without  homes,  without 
basic  sanitation  and  with  hunger!  Thus 
when  sickness  does  strike  the  Brazilian 
in  his  weakened  condition  he  runs  up 
against  a health  system  where  health  is 
treated  as  a commodity.  A sick  person 
ceases  to  be  a person  and  becomes  a 
source  of  profit.  Our  governments, 
both  federal  and  state,  make  such  trif- 
ling grants  to  our  health  sector  in  com- 
parison with  other  expenditures.  It  is 
clear  that  such  an  inhuman  situation 
must  change.  We  have  been  given  life 
to  live,  and  not  to  die!  But  what  is  our 
reality  - infant  mortality,  as  an  exam- 
ple, is  truly  an  anguished  cry  against 
the  unjust  situation  in  which  we  live. 

In  the  face  of  our  present  reality 
our  fraternity  campaign  of  1981  is  an 
invitation  to  all  to  urgent,  positive 
action  . . . For  the  truth  is  this:  health 
for  all  will  become  a reailty  when  our 
people  are  organized  and  united  to  win 
what  is  an  inalienable  right  of  all 
people.  But  this  will  come  only  through 
the  action  of  people  who  understand 
and  seek  their  rights.” 
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The  problem  of  health  is  not  restricted  to  Brazil  as  this  rural  cemetery  in 
Philippines  demonstrates.  “Health  for  ail’ ' is  a demand  that  echoes  throughout 
the  poor  areas  of  the  globe. 

Photo:  Jos.  Beckman. 


The  Role  of  the  Church 

In  commenting  on  the  actual  health 
situation  described  above,  the  Bishops 
stressed  that  the  Chruch  must  actively 
involve  itself  in  redressing  this  totally 
unacceptable  and  less  than  human 
state  of  affairs.  They  noted  that: 

“The  words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 
still  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian 
people,  renewing  our  faith  and  remind- 
ing us  as  Christians  of  our  obligation 
to  transform  society,  and  that  it  will 
be  through  our  efforts  . . . more  just, 
more  fraternal  and  in  solidarity.  Thus 
the  Church  senses  the  necessity  to  in- 
vite all  Brazilians,  always  collaborating 
with  all  men  of  goodwill,  to  help  pro- 
mote the  health  of  our  people.  It  is  a 
concrete  form  of  action  that  will  bring 
about  our  preferred  option  for  the 


poor,  one  that  has  been  our  option 
since  Medellin  and  recently  renewed  at 
the  Conference  in  Puebla.” 

Health,  in  other  words,  like  free- 
dom, has  to  be  sought  after  and  won. 
People  themselves  must  seek  solutions. 
Only  a concerted  effort  will  bring 
about  better  living  conditions  and  a 
more  just  and  equal  society. 

Structural  Obstacles 

The  World  Health  Organization 
states  that  health  is  a state  of  complete 
physical  and  social  well-being.  The 
Brazilian  government  is  a member  of 
that  international  body  but  appears  to 
do  little  to  better  the  situation  of  the 
country’s  health  problems.  A little  re- 
flection on  the  situation  inevitably 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
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majority  of  Brazilians  live  in  misery 
and  in  sickness,  it  is  because  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  controlled  by  a 
few.  And  this  unjust  situation  is  the  re- 
sult of  a society  based  on  gain  alone. 
Brazilians  live  within  an  economic  sys- 
tem where  the  ambition  and  greed  of  a 
few  is  guaranteed  through  the  legally 
sanctioned  misuse  and  abuse  of  the 
huge  labour  force.  The  government 
and  its  laws  ensure  and  back  up  this 
unjust  system.  It  sees  such  an  econom- 
ic system  as  the  only  road  to  Brazilian 
development  - even  though  the  injus- 
tices and  failure  of  its  policies  and 
development  programs  are  all  too  evi- 
dent. Such  a system  is  not  preoccupied 
with  the  health  of  people  or  the  better- 
ment of  their  quality  of  life.  The  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  simply  de- 
mands that  they  produce  or  else!  So 
better  health  must  become  the  sacred 
task  of  the  people  themselves.  Only 
they  can  change  their  circumstances. 

People  on  the  periphery  of  our 
great  cities  must  therefore  unite  and 
organize  so  as  to  obtain  their  rights  to 
proper  water,  lights,  roads,  garbage 
collection,  schools.  Such  work  is  a 
mission  for  better  health.  And  in  the 
countryside,  the  small  farmer  who  de- 
fends his  land  from  large  companies 
and  demands  his  rights  to  land  titles 
through  organizing  is  also,  in  effect, 
working  for  better  health. 

Theological  Considerations 

In  his  Revelation  to  us,  God  shows 
that  we  have  been  created  in  His  image, 
that  we  are  called  to  be  His  children, 
and  that  we  have  been  called  to  live  in 
communion  with  Him,  our  Creator, 
and  with  our  fellow  brothers  and 
sisters. 

As  God’s  chosen  creation,  people 


have  been  given  the  talent,  ability  and 
mandate  to  construct  a Kingdom 
where  life  is  sacred. 

Life  is  a gift  of  the  Creator,  and 
with  that  gift  goes  the  responsibility  of 
conserving  it  and  bringing  it  to  fullness 
in  all  its  aspects.  As  human  beings,  we 
have  been  granted  the  intelligence,  the 
ingenuity  and  the  will  to  make  this 
earth  a worthy  and  dignified  habita- 
tion. 

Christ  the  Liberator  and  Saviour 
came  to  be  a sign  amongst  us  of  the 
Father’s  goodness.  He  came  to  save  us 
and  to  free  us  from  evil  and  from  the 
individual  and  social  consequences  of 
sin.  By  His  miracles  and  cures,  Christ 
not  only  solved  the  particular  problems 
of  the  sick  of  His  time  but  also  gave  us 
signs  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  our 
final  liberation,  is  already  at  work  in 
the  world.  Christ’s  mission  against 
sickness  was  part  of  the  liberating 
dynamism  that  flowed  and  continues 
to  flow  from  His  Resurrection.  This 
healing  mission  was  concrete  evidence 
of  the  Father’s  ongoing  love  for  all 
human  beings. 

Health  and  the  Christian  Vision 

The  Christian  vision  of  man  shows 
us  that  good  health  is  a result  of  frater- 
nity. The  preservation  of  one’s  health 
and  the  battle  against  disease  demands 
both  individual  striving  and  fraternal 
solidarity.  Health  is  not  simply  a state 
of  not  being  sick,  but  rather  one  of  the 
various  dimensions  of  personal  and 
social  well-being. 

The  care  of  the  sick  and  the  value 
of  life  was  for  Christ,  the  Saviour,  a 
strong  sign  of  his  evangelizing  mission. 
Health  for  all  remains  a key  component 
of  that  mission  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  Christian  vision  of  a better  world.* 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  McNabb  is  originally  from  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario.  Ordained  in  1931,  he  has 
worked  in  the  Dominican  Republic  since 
1946.  Prior  to  his  appointment  there, 
Fr.  McNabb  had  worked  in  China  for  four 
years.  He  is  still  working  in  the  Dominican 

Republic. 


Maria  Trinidad 

jr 


I’ll  always  remember  the  story  of  little  Maria  Trinidad.  A former  government 
^brought  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  This  being  a Catho- 
lic culture,  the  children  were  influenced  by  it  and  often  became  Catholics.  Maria 
Trinidad  was  one  of  them.  She  began  to  attend  daily  Mass,  and  always  her  main 
petition  was  the  conversion  of  her  non-Christian  parents. 

One  day,  on  an  excursion  with  some  friends,  while  swimming  in  a river  she 
apparently  dove  and  struck  her  head.  Taken  to  hospital  it  was  a case  of  a broken 
neck.  She  suffered  terribly.  When  a priest  whispered  to  her  to  offer  her  suffering 
in  union  with  Christ’s,  she  said,  “For  my  parents.” 

Maria  Trinidad’s  usual  saying  was:  “I  wouldn’t  miss  my  daily  Mass  for  any- 
thing.” After  her  death  the  mother,  while  yet  a non-Christian,  would  ask  persons 
going  to  Mass  to  take  her  daughter’s  picture  with  them,  saying,  “Maria  Trinidad 
would  like  that.” 

Later,  on  a visit  to  Japan  the  mother  took  instructions  and  became  a Catho- 
lic. Little  Maria’s  prayers  and  sufferings  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Some  time  before  the  child’s  death,  the  father  had  been  living  with  another 
woman  with  whom  he  had  children.  But  there  came  the  day  when  he  returned 
and  begged  pardon  of  his  wife  and  children.  Fie  asked  for  Baptism  and  later, 
while  in  hospital,  he  received  the  Sacraments  that  Maria  had  prayed  he  would 
receive. 

After  some  time  a new  burial  place  was  being  prepared  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  upon  opening  the  coffin  there  were  no  signs  of  corruption.  Fler  eyes  were 


great  attention  and  wonderment.  • 


William  McNabb  SFM. 
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LETTERS 


Laughing  at  Ourselves 

I’ve  read  with  interest  your  recent 
issues  of  Scar  boro  Missions  and  have 
very  much  enjoyed  your  articles  on 
the  early  mission  endeavour  in  China.  I 
found  them  particularly  good  because 
they  made  us  see  our  mentality  which, 
at  one  time,  was  shared  by  so  many.  It 
helps  us  laugh  at  ourselves. 

Sr.  Theresa  Chu, 
Toronto , Ont. 


cording  to  our  local  paper,  which  was 
reporting  on  the  Pope’s  visit,  the  Philip- 
pine people  are  84%  Catholic.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  4,500  priests  in  the 
country.  We  have  a lack  of  priests  in 
Canada,  especially  in  P.E.I.  There  must 
be  places  other  than  the  Philippines 
which  are  more  in  need  of  priests. 

Emma  O’Brien 
Morel , P.E.I. 


A Former  Pupil 


Spiritual  not  Political 

I have  received  Scarboro  Missions 
for  a number  of  months.  I am  disap- 
pointed that  SFIVI  is  involved  in  politi- 
cal controversy  in  so  many  areas. 

I feel  personally  that  priests  should 
concentrate  on  spiritual  matters.  For 
this  reason  I can’t  support  SFM,  nor 
do  I wish  to  receive  your  magazine 
further. 

Lou  Minnig , 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Mission  to  Catholics? 

Although  I have  a grandson  work- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  I still  wonder 
why  missionaries  are  sent  there.  Ac- 


As  I was  reading  our  copy  of  Scar- 
boro Missions,  March,  1981,  I was  de- 
lighted to  see  and  read  the  story  writ- 
ten by  Tom  Walsh,  a pupil  of  mine  long 
ago.  He  is  surely  doing  great  work  as 
a lay  apostle  in  Peru. 

Those  letters  to  God  were  really 
creative  and  very  interesting  too. 

Sr.  Mary  Sheeran, 
Kingston,  Ont. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  M1M  IM4 
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Dan  Anstett  entered  the  Scarboro 
Lay  Missionary  Program  in 
August  of  1979.  Originally  from 
Waikerton,  Ontario,  Dan  is 
presently  working  in  Mexico. 


Dan  Anstett 

Lay  Missionary 


I had  arrived  in  San  Cristobal  Las 
Casas,  Chiapas,  around  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  bus  trip  from 
Mexico  City  took  nearly  twenty-three 
hours. 

The  next  day,  my  first  in  Chiapas,  I 
was  quickly  and  shockingly  introduced 
to  the  realities  of  life  for  the  poor. 

Nicholas  and  his  daughter,  both  in- 
habitants of  the  region,  were  hit  by  a 


Dan  Anstett 


truck  at  about  5:30  in  the  afternoon. 
Nicholas’  condition  was  clearly  critical, 
but  no  one  knew  exactly  what  parts  of 
his  body  were  most  seriously  damaged. 

He  was  taken  to  the  special  hospital 
for  farmers  in  the  area.  He  had  lost  a 
tremendous  amount  of  blood  and  it 
was  determined  that  he  needed  to  be 
put  on  a special  type  of  intravenous  — 
one  the  hospital  did  not  have  on  hand. 

The  Sisters  here  in  San  Cristobal 
run  a medical  dispensary  and  so  have  a 
knowledge  of  drugs.  They  felt  that  the 
intravenous  needed  could  be  found  in 
the  city.  After  going  to  a local  hospital, 
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Community  support  — sometimes  so  sadly  lacking  in  Canada  — makes  the  lot  of 
the  poor  in  San  Cristobal  bearable.  Indeed,  it  is  such  support  that  allows  the  peo- 
ple to  live  the  Gospel  so  faithfully. 


many  pharmacies  and  a doctor’s  office, 
we  left  empty-handed.  Either  the  drug 
was  unavailable  or  no  one  would  give 
it  to  us  since  it  was  only  going  to  be 
used  at  the  “farmer’s  hospital.’’ 

Realizing  that  the  drug  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  given  that  the  doctor  did 
not  know  the  extent  of  his  injuries,  it 
was  thought  best  to  send  Nicholas  to  a 
larger  hospital  in  Tuxla  Gutierrez. 
There  he  would  have  a better  chance 
of  survival. 

But  this  plan,  too,  met  with  an  ob- 
stacle. Since  it  was  late  in  the  evening, 
there  was  no  ambulance  service  avail- 
able. In  addition,  we  had  to  find  his 
identification  papers.  Without  them, 
he  was  ineligible  for  any  financial  as- 
sistance. 

A delegation  was  sent  to  fetch  the 
papers,  but  they  arrived  with  the 


wrong  ones  and  so  had  to  return  for 
another  look.  Valuable  time  was  being 
wasted  and  another  search  was  unsuc- 
cessful. It  was  now  11:00  p.m.  and 
nearly  six  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident. 

At  long  last,  we  persuaded  his  em- 
ployer to  make  up  a duplicate  set  of 
papers.  This  done,  we  again  sought  an 
ambulance.  The  driver,  however,  had 
gone  home  long  ago  and  would  not 
come  back  to  work.  So  we  went  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Unfortunately,  they  need- 


For  the  rural  people  of  San  Cristobal, 
life  is  hard.  Should  this  man  suffer 
serious  injury  or  sickness,  the  existing 
medical  facilities  may  prove  totally 
inadequate. 
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ed  their  ambulance  for  emergency 
work  in  and  around  the  city. 

It  was  now  2:00  a.m.  Over  30 
friends  were  gathered  with  Juana,  the 
young  and  pretty  wife  of  Nicholas. 
Many  of  the  women  were  already 
dressed  in  black  - a sign  of  the  hope- 
lessness and  helplessness  that  we  all 
felt.  As  we  sat  in  the  small  waiting 
room  of  the  farmer’s  hospital,  we  were 
ashen  as  we  heard  the  shrieks  of  agony 
coming  from  Nicholas. 

The  situation  was  growing  desper- 
ate. We  finally  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  Red  Cross.  This  time  we  managed 
to  convince  them  that  our  truck  with 
a bed  in  the  back  could  serve  their 
emergency  work  if  they  would  take 
Nicholas  to  Tuxla.  (The  Red  Cross 
here  is  composed  of  teenage  volunteers, 
one  of  whom  Nicholas  knew  quite 
well.) 

The  ambulance  finally  arrived  at 
the  farmer’s  hospital,  and  after  much 
discussion  the  decision  to  move  Nicho- 
las was  made.  However,  the  movement 
was  hard  on  him.  The  attendants  al- 
most dropped  him  and  he  started 
coughing  up  large  amounts  of  blood. 
He  was  carried  back  to  the  emergency 
room.  The  bleeding  stopped.  They 
again  brought  him  to  the  ambulance. 
Finally,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Tuxla 
and  hope  for  Nicholas  returned.  It  was 
now  4:00  a.m.  Frustrated  though  we 
were  at  the  day’s  and  evening’s  many 
setbacks,  we  nonetheless  had  a feeling 
of  relief. 

Nicholas  survived  the  trip  to  Tuxla. 
But  our  hopes  were  soon  dashed.  By 
7:00  a.m.  Nicholas  was  dead. 

Looking  back  on  it,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  Nicholas  should  die.  So  many 
factors  prevented  his  survival.  If  the 
accident  had  occurred  in  a similarly 


sized  Canadian  city,  Nicholas  might 
have  lived.  Adequate  medical  facilities 
are  generally  readily  available. 

But  in  San  Cristobal,  there  is  little 
or  no  medical  attention  for  the  poor. 
They  always  lose  out.  That’s  simply 
the  way  of  life  here  and  it  has  come  to 
be  accepted. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, does  not  end  here.  Nicholas’ 
family  is  not  only  without  a father, 
but  also  without  a source  of  income. 
The  individual  who  hit  Nicholas  while 
driving  the  truck  is  now  in  jail  and  the 
police  will  not  let  him  go  until  he  pays 
them  virtually  everything  he  has.  The 
police  will  be  the  only  recipients  of 
that  money  — none  will  go  to  the 
family  of  Nicholas.  The  man  who 
actually  owned  the  truck  will  have  to 
pay  for  all  the  damages,  again  with  the 
money  going  to  a corrupt  police  force. 
In  addition,  there  was  a boy  in  the 
back  of  the  truck  when  the  accident 
occurred.  He  too  was  hospitalized  and 
no  one  knows  what  his  family,  which 
is  also  poor,  must  pay  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The  funeral  for  Nicholas  was  in  our 
large  chapel  here  which  serves  as  the 
parish  for  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chapel  was  packed,  and  each  day  at 
five  o’clock  they  have  continued  to 
come  here  for  the  Rosary  for  Nicholas. 
Last  night  was  another  Mass  for  him, 
again  well-attended,  and  in  one  month 
and  one  year  other  Masses  will  be  said. 
The  customs  here,  and  the  community 
support,  help  the  family  a great  deal.  I 
have  been  very  impressed  by  this. 

This  community  support  is  the  only 
means  of  help  the  family  has  — yet  in 
many  ways  it  is  because  of  this  that 
the  opportunity  to  truly  live  the 
Gospel  is  realized  by  so  many  here.  • 
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From  Propagation 
to  Preservation : 

Mission  to  the  Catholics 


Michael  O’Hearn 
Editor 


Introduction 

”Jhe  early  1940s  marked  a turning 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  For  almost  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  had  worked  exclusively  in 
China.  Unfortunately,  the  ravages  of 
the  Second  World  War,  ongoing  Sino- 


Japanese  hostilities  and  the  ascendan- 
cy of  Mao  Tse  Tung  eventually  forced 
them  to  abandon  that  mission. 

Yet  the  Society  had  come  into 
being  for  the  sole  purpose  of  working 
in  cross-cultural  situations.  The  year 
was  1943  and  already  the  young 
Society  had  a membership  of  68 


The  most  efficient  means  of  transportation  for  the  first  group  of  SFMers  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  the  horse.  This  picture  was  taken  in  the  town  of  Monte 
Plata  in  April  of  1944. 
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Living  conditions  rendered  the  task  of  “revivifying”  the  faith  exceedingly  difficult. 


priests  (many  of  whom  had  already 
been  forced  out  of  China)  and  some 
40  seminarians  in  various  stages  of 
preparation.  With  the  doors  of  China 
virtually  sealed  off  to  further  entry  by 
SFMers  and  a sizeable  number  of  men 
chafing  at  the  bit  for  permanent  assign- 
ments, another  mission  territory  was 
naturally  a concern  of  uppermost  im- 
portance to  the  Superior  General. 

An  invitation  was  finally  extended 
to  the  Society  to  work  in  the  nation 
that  Columbus  had  “discovered” 
several  centuries  before.  So  began,  on 
March  25,  1943,  Scarboro’s  Dominican 
odyssey. 


The  Dominican  Republic:  A Spiritual 
Challenge 

Then,  as  now,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  one  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
population  at  the  time  stood  slightly 
under  two  million  individuals,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  peasants 
living  in  rural  areas  inaccessible  by 
most  means  of  motorized  transporta- 
tion. “Roads”  were  little  more  than 
footpaths  that  even  horses  and  mules 
found  difficult  to  negotiate  at  times. 
Housing  was  largely  of  poor  quality, 
living  conditions  were  harsh  and  pre- 
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carious,  medical  care  was  seldom 
readily  available  and  educational  facil- 
ities were  few  in  number.  Food,  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  both  natural 
and  man-made,  was  often  scarce. 

To  the  newly-arrived  Canadian  mis- 
sionaries this  situation  presented  a tre- 
mendous and,  at  times,  discouraging 
challenge.  It  was  not  just  the  miserable 
social  and  economic  conditions  in 
which  so  many  Dominicans  found 
themselves  that  bothered  the  SFMers. 
Above  all,  it  was  the  seemingly  poor 
state  of  spiritual  well-being  they 
thought  they  perceived  among  the 
people  that  was  most  distressing. 

Socioeconomic  conditions  were  of 
course  always  major  areas  of  concern 
for  SFMers.  This  was  true  especially 
insofar  as  they  hindered  the  people’s 
spiritual  development.  That  the  reli- 
gious dimension,  as  then  understood, 
was  the  overriding  consideration  in 
anything  the  Canadian  priests  at- 
tempted to  do,  is  captured  quite  suc- 
cinctly in  the  following  comment  by  a 


Then,  as  now,  housing  for  the  vast 
majority  of  Dominicans  was  of  poor 
quality.  This  picture  could  have  been 
taken  in  either  1 981  or  1943. 


“...  a people  whose  faith  has  much 
good  will,  but  many  superstitions  . . . 
and  ignorance  of  basic  doctrine.  . . ” 
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Rafael  Trujillo  (on  the  right) 
ruled  the  Dominican  Republic 
with  an  iron  fist  from  1930 
until  his  assassination  in  1961. 
A genuine  megalomaniac, 
slogans  such  as  “God,  Trujillo 
and  the  Virgin:  the  three  great 
ones,  ” were  everywhere  used 
to  allude  to  his  quasi-divine 
nature.  Rome  refused  his  re- 
quest to  receive  the  official 
title  “ Benefactor ” of  the 
Church.  Still,  he  constantly 
sought  Church  support  to 
legitimize  his  reign  as  this  pic- 
ture demonstrates. 


Scarboro  Father  who  has  worked  in 
the  country  for  many  years: 

The  need  for  priests  was  very  great. 
The  earlier  Spanish  missionaries 
who  had  planted  the  faith.  . . were 
expelled.  . . in  the  18th  century. 
From  here  on  the  faith  declined,  as 
people  had  to  get  along  almost  en- 
tirely without  a clergy.  Add  to  this 
the  lack  of  communications,  illiter- 
acy, the  difficulty  of  making  a liv- 
ing, and  we  end  up  with  a people 
whose  faith  has  much  good  will, 
but  many  superstitions,  wrong  cus- 
toms, defects  in  morality,  and  ig- 
norance of  basic  doctrine  and 
morals. 

This  statement  is  significant  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  describes  rather  well 
what  the  SFMers  were  up  against  when 
they  first  went  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Secondly,  and  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  it  offered  a very 
different  rationale  for  the  missionary 
endeavour  than  was  current  during  the 
China  years. 


Revivifying  the  Faith 

The  demands  imposed  upon  SFMers 
by  the  reality  of  China  differed  radical- 
ly from  those  they  were  to  encounter 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  During  the 
Society’s  years  in  China,  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  found  themselves  in  an  over- 
whelmingly non-Christian  milieu.  In- 
deed, the  conversion  of  the  “pagan”  to 
Catholicism  constituted  the  very 
raison -d’etre  of  missionary  work. 

This  great  spiritual  task,  however, 
was  fraught  with  tremendous  obstacles. 
Culturally,  China  was  not  terribly  re- 
ceptive to  the  Christian  message  due  to 
centuries  of  Confucian,  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  hegemony.  Socially,  the  pheno- 
menon of  “anti-foreignism”  was  wide- 
spread due  principally  to  China’s  hu- 
miliation politically  and  economically 
by  the  European  and  Japanese  imperial 
powers.  In  addition,  Communism  was 
in  the  ascendancy,  both  ideologically 
and  structurally,  and  it  imposed  tre- 
mendous constraints  on  the  missionary 
endeavour. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  however, 
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presented  an  entirely  different  set  of 
circumstances  and  problems.  As  the 
February,  1944  issue  of  China  so  cor- 
rectly noted,  that  country  was  “the 
cradle  of  our  Catholic  faith  in  the  New 
World  and  the  seat  and  source  of 
Spanish-American  culture.”  In  fact, 
the  magazine  continued,  “. . . on  Dom- 
inican soil  was  raised  the  first  Christian 
altar  in  this  hemisphere,  when  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1494,  Spanish  priests 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.” 

The  very  fact  of  Catholicism’s  four 
and  a half  centuries  of  predominance 
in  this  island  nation  had  important 
consequences  politically.  The  anti- 
Christian  bias  of  the  China  experience 
was  now  replaced  by  a very  definite 
though  highly  questionable  policy  of 
pro-Catholicism  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominican  ruling  elite.  That  this 
favourable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  Republic  to- 
ward the  Church  was  based  solely 
upon  religious  fervour  was  seriously 
doubted  by  many  SFMers.  Indeed, 
subsequent  actions  by  the  dictator 
Trujillo  and  his  ruthless  henchmen 
only  confirmed  their  initial  hunch  that 
his  support  of  Catholicism  was  politi- 
cally motivated.  Though  he  had  little 
use  for  religion,  he  dearly  wanted  the 
Church  to  support  and  legitimize  his 
regime  and  he  actively  sought  this 
through  any  means  at  his  disposal. 

Despite  this  unsavoury  situation 
it  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  Cathol- 
icism was  officially  the  State  religion. 
This,  of  course,  had  tremendous 
implications  in  terms  of  the  very 
rationale  for  mission  work.  The  pre- 
vious emphasis  had  been  on  “propaga- 
tion” and  “conversion.”  The  new 
stress  was  “preservation”  and  “restora- 
tion.” As  one  priest  noted  in  the  June, 


1945  issue  of  China:  “Lack  of  suffi- 
cient priests  over  a long  period  of  time 
had  led  to  neglect  of  the  essentials  of 
religion.”  Thus,  he  continued,  the  pur- 
pose of  missionary  work  is  clearly  evi- 
dent: “.  . . it  is  our  blessed  task  to  re- 
store as  many  as  possible  to  a Catholic 
way  of  life,  especially  attendance  at 
Sunday  Mass  and  frequent  reception 
of  the  Sacraments.”  Or,  as  another 
priest  put  it  a year  later,  “.  . . priests 
of  our  Society  are  lending  a hand  to 
revivify  the  ancient  faith  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  to  recall  the  people  to 
its  practice.”  Thus,  mission  to  a coun- 
try “traditionally  Catholic”  imposed  a 
new  demand.  No  longer  was  the  task 
“to  propagate,”  but  “to  strengthen 
and  to  re-establish  the  faith  ...” 

Postscript 

Building  chapels,  administering  the 
sacraments,  teaching,  preaching,  and 
generally  tending  to  the  faith  life  of 
the  people  were  activities  that  made 
up  the  long,  arduous  work-day  of  the 
Canadian  priests. 

This  approach  to  the  mission  en- 
deavour naturally  brought  the  mission- 
aries'into  close  contact  with  the  people 
and  their  everyday  concerns.  Chief 
among  the  latter  was  the  struggle  for 
life  itself.  The  problem  of  making  a 
living  was  so  acute,  in  fact,  that  for 
many  Dominicans  it  was  their  only 
concern.  Religious  matters  often  took 
a back  seat  as  sheer  survival  became  a 
24-hour  a day  preoccupation. 

This  reality  posed  untold  difficul- 
ties for  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  their 
stated  desire  to  “revivify”  the  faith. 
How  they  responded  to  this  state  of 
affairs  will  be  the  subject  to  which  we 
will  turn  our  attention  next  month.  • 

(To  be  continued) 
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Father  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  75-year- 
old  native  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  has  been 
in  charge  of  St.  Benedict’s  missions  in 
Georgetown,  Belle  Vue  and  Sandy  Hill 
since  his  appointment  to  St.  Vincent 
in  July,  1962. 


Mr.  Stephen  McNamee  has  just  re- 
turned from  St.  Vincent  where  he  and 
his  wife  worked  for  five  months  as  a 
teacher  and  a nurse  respectively.  Mr. 
McNamee  is  also  a pro  fessional  writer 
and  has  published  several  novels  and 
one  work  of  non-fiction. 

the  Caribbean  Island  of  St.Vincent, 
^^90  miles  west  of  Barbados,  a mutual 
love  affair  has  been  building  for  the 
past  18  years  between  the  people  and 
Father  Rollie  Roberts.  The  spry,  75- 
year-old  Scarboro  missionary  priest  is 
now  a living  legend  among  the  parish- 
ioners of  his  churches  in  Georgetown, 
Belle  Vue  and  Sandy  Bay,  and  there’s 
not  a native  on  .the  Island  who  hasn’t 
heard  of  him. 

Originally  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  Fr. 
Roberts  entered  the  seminary  at  the 
age  of  23.  Six  years  later,  he  was  or- 
dained in  Victoria  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Gerald  Murray,  C.S.S.R. 

His  earliest  wish  was  to  serve  in 
Scarboro’s  Mission  in  China,  but  ill- 
ness thwarted  that  dream.  Instead,  he 
was  appointed  to  serve  in  Vancouver’s 
Chinese  Mission.  He  remained  there 


until  1935. 
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Father  Rollie,  as  he’s  affectionately  called,  is  pictured  here  with  Bishop  Anthony 
Dickson  (right),  who  is  responsible  for  the  Bridgetown-Kingston  Diocese . 


National  Director 

Fr.  Roberts  was  then  appointed 
National  Director  of  the  Pontifical  As- 
sociation of  the  Holy  Childhood,  a 
mission  organization  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children  in  the  mission 
iands. 

Stationed  in  Vancouver,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  English-speaking 
Canada.  He  held  that  position  for  17 
years. 

Fr.  Roberts  then  returned  to  Scar- 
boro,  where  he  worked  for  the  next  10 
years  in  Scarboro’s  Promotion  Depart- 
ment. His  tenure  there  included  a stint 
as  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions. 


Call  to  St.  Vincent 

He  was  in  Halifax,  living  at  the 
Basilica,  when  he  received  word  of  his 
appointment  to  St.  Vincent.  He 
packed  his  bags  in  July,  1962,  and  left 
to  spread  God’s  Word  in  a new  land. 

“My  first  impressions  of  George- 
town, where  our  St.  Benedict’s  Presby- 
tery was,  and  still  is,  located,  were  not 
all  that  great,”  he  admitted.  “It  was  a 
depressed  area.  The  sugar  factory, 
which  was  the  town’s  biggest  employer, 
had  just  been  shut  down  by  a strike  — 
and  it  never  re-opened.” 

Not  one  to  be  easily  deterred,  Fr. 
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St  Benedict’s  Day  Nursery  (left)  is  part  of  the  complex  which  also  includes  the 
Staff  Residence  and  Chape!  (centre)  and  the  Infant  Hospital  (right). 


Roberts  went  ahead  and  developed  the 
three  missions  in  St.  Benedict’s  Parish. 
Improvements  were  noticeable  almost 
immediately. 

Day-Care  Centre 

One  time  when  Fr.  Roberts  was 
touring  the  impoverished  back  areas  of 
Georgetown,  he  saw  many  children 
who  had  been  left  alone  for  the  day, 
tied  to  a piece  of  furniture,  while  their 
parents  were  at  work. 

“The  need  of  a day-care  centre  was 
obvious,’’  he  said. 

He  managed  to  get  a $5,000  grant 
from  the  Paris-based  Holy  Childhood 
Association.  A piece  of  land  with  a 
one-story  house  was  also  donated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Basil  Balcombe  of  the 
Mount  Bentinck  Estate,  located  in 
Georgetown. 


The  Centre  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1963,  with  accommodation  for  12 
children.  In  time,  additional  expan- 
sions increased  its  capacity  to  35 
children. 

Adversity  struck  in  1968  in  the 
form  of  ravenous  termites. 

“I  remember  going  over  there  one 
night,’’  Fr.  Roberts  recalled,  “and  I 
could  actually  hear  those  termites  at 
work.  A few  days  later,  a worker  just 
touched  the  roof  with  a sledge  ham- 
mer and  the  whole  thing  caved  in.” 

So,  it  was  back  to  square  one. 

A New  Hospital  Too. 

Because  of  a concern  in  the  area  for 
the  growing  number  of  children  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  and  related 
diseases,  Fr.  Roberts  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a parish  hospital  to 
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Carlton  Burke  is  but  one  of  100  in- 
fants and  children  who  can  now  be  ac- 
commodated at  the  St.  Benedict’s 
Nursery  and  Hospital. 

Sister  Amadeus  (left)  of  the  Carmelite 
Community,  Trinidad,  has  been  direct- 
ing St.  Benedict’s  complex  for  the  past 
few  years  and  it  has  flourished  under 
her  capable  guidance.  Sister  Marcelle, 
also  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Carmelites, 
worked  for  a number  of  years  at  the 
complex  before  returning  to  Trinidad 
in  1979. 


complement  the  new  day-care  centre 
which  would  have  to  be  built. 

“Some  of  the  children  that  used  to 
be  left  at  the  Nursery  would  be  too 
weak  to  even  move,”  he  recalled.  “It 
was  obvious  that  any  future  day-care 
centre  would  have  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  facilities  of  a health  unit.” 
With  the  generous  assistance  of 
OXFAM,  England,  a grant  was  award- 
ed to  St.  Benedict’s  in  1968,  which 
paid  for  most  of  the  new  hospital. 

With  the  help  and  co-operation  of 


countless  donors  throughout  Canada 
and  elsewhere,  the  new  day-care  centre 
was  soon  completed. 

Today,  that  day-care  centre  has 
complete  facilities  to  accommodate 
100  children;  and  the  hospital  has  12 
beds,  with  patients  admitted  by  a local 
Georgetown  doctor. 

Both  facilities  are  maintained 
primarily  through  a sponsorship  pro- 
gram in  which  donors  give  a monthly 
contribution  towards  the  support  of  a 
child. 
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A New  Staff 

While  construction  of  the  hospital 
was  still  underway,  Miss  Marion  Miller, 
a papal  volunteer,  arrived  from  the 
United  States  and  trained  three  local 
girls  as  nurses’  aids.  She  was  also  as- 
sisted by  three  volunteer  nurses  from 
Canada,  who  later  ran  the  hospital 
after  Miss  Miller  returned  to  the  U.S. 

True  stability  came  to  the  hospital 
with  the  arrival  from  Grenada  of  Sister 
Joseph  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Carme- 
lites, Trinidad.  Although  she  was  able 
to  remain  only  a short  time,  she  was 
immediately  replaced  by  other  Sisters 
of  the  Carmelite  Community. 

Today,  Sister  Amadeus  is  in  charge 
of  the  day-care  nursery  and  hospital, 
and  both  are  doing  well  under  her 
competent  guidance.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  two  other  Carmelite  Sisters, 
she  directs  a full-time  staff  of  25 
employees. 

A Man  on  the  Move 

Meanwhile,  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts  can 
be  seen  almost  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  zipping  through  the  mountainous 
countryside  in  his  Subaru  van,  nick- 
named “Cherub,”  or,  when  required 
for  rougher  terrain  such  as  the  8-mile 
trek  to  Sandy  Bay,  in  his  old  Land 
Rover. 

Whether  travelling  to  say  Mass  at 
his  three  wide-spread  missions,  dis- 
tributing Holy  Communion  to  the  sick 
and  elderly,  or  performing  missions  of 
mercy,  Fr.  Roberts  is  a man  constantly 
on  the  move  — and  when  he  moves,  it 
seems  a good  part  of  any  town  moves 
with  him  because  he’s  the  softest 
touch  on  the  Island  for  a hitch-hiker. 


Off  the  Island,  Fr.  Roberts’  primary 
form  of  communication  is  his  quarter- 
ly LINK,  which  he  writes  and  publishes. 
It  informs  donor-subscribers  of  all  ac- 
tivities in  the  three  St.  Benedict’s  mis- 
sions and  provides  them  with  news  and 
information  pertaining  to  religious  and 
cultural  life  in  St.  Vincent. 

After  being  on  the  Island  for  18 
years,  nothing  can  really  upset  Fr. 
Roberts  any  more  — not  even  when  La 
Soufriere,  the  still-active  volcano, 
erupts.  It  did  so  most  recently  in 
April,  1979,  and  caused  $60,000 
damage  to  the  Mission  buildings 

“We  had  to  put  new  roofs  on  all 
our  buildings,”  he  said,  “but  at  least 
nobody  was  killed  or  even  injured  — 
thanks  to  the  fine  evacuation  proce- 
dures conducted  by  our  own  staff  and 
government  personnel.” 

Then  there  was  Hurricane  Allen  in 
August,  1980:  “It  wiped  out  the 
banana  crops  and  did  considerable 
damage  throughout  the  Island,  but  St. 
Benedict’s  escaped  with  only  one 
broken  window.  Guess  Someone  up 
there  still  likes  us,”  he  laughed. 

Every  three  years,  Fr.  Roberts 
makes  a brief  visit  to  Canada,  but  he 
considers  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  his 
home  now. 

Just  prior  to  his  last  trip  to  Canada, 
he  went  around  the  parish  to  say  good- 
bye to  friends.  One  chap  looked  rather 
startled  and  cried,  “You  cornin’  back?” 
“Yes,”  Fr.  Roberts  assured  him. 
“Good!”exclaimed  the  man.  “ ‘Cause 
when  you  die,  we  gonna  have  de  biggest 
funeral  in  de  history  of  Georgetown!” 
The  legend  of  Fr.  Rollie  Roberts 
will  never  die.  • 
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Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  our 
regional  co-ordinator  in  Japan, 
sent  along  this  article  about  the 
visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  that 
country,  it  originally  appeared 
as  an  editorial  in  the  Japan  Times, 
a leading  English  daily.  We 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  you  because  it  provides  an 
assessment,  by  a non-Christian,  of 
the  Pope ’s  role  as  an  interna- 
tional pilgrim  for  peace. 


pope  John  Paul  II  left  Japan  from 
Nagasaki  for  home  on  Thursday 
after  a highly  successful  four-day  so- 
journ, leaving  behind  him  a nation 
with  renewed  resolve  to  promote 
peace  and  a better  understanding  of 
Christianity. 

The  Pope  came  to  Japan  — to  es- 
tablish a precedent  in  our  history  — 
at  the  invitation  of  Japanese  Catholics 
who  number  only  400,000,  a tiny  re- 
ligious minority  in  the  nation  of  more 
than  1 10  million  population. 

Yet,  with  the  power  of  mass  media, 
the  entire  nation  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  supreme  leader  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  was  exposed  to  his 
pronouncements  uttered  and  printed. 

Aside  from  the  nominal  mission  of 
tending  to  his  Catholic  'followers  in 
these  islands  remote  from  Rome,  the 
Pope  did  have  another  major  purpose 
in  his  visit:  to  appeal  for  peace  at 
Hiroshima. 

This  he  did  on  Wednesday  this  week 
as  he  stood  at  the  epi-centre  of  the 
world’s  first  atom  bomb  that  was  ever 
exploded  over  a human  habitat.  To  the 
heads  of  all  states  and  governments  — 
“those  who  hold  political  and  econo- 
mic power,”  he  said: 

“Let  us  promise  our  fellow  human 
beings  that  we  will  work  untiringly  for 
disarmament  and  the  banishing  of  all 
nuclear  weapons:  let  us  replace  vio- 
lence and  hate  with  confidence  and 
caring.” 

And  to  “every  man  and  woman  in 
this  land  and  in  the  world,”  the  Pope 
appealed:  “Lethumanity  never  become 
the  victim  of  a struggle  between  com- 
peting systems:  let  there  never  be 
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another  war.” 

To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  novel  or 
unique  in  these  utterances.  Hiroshima 
has  long  been  a potent  symbol  of  man ’s 
abhorrence  of  violence,  destruction 
and  war.  Yet,  when  these  words  were 
spoken  by  Pope  John  Paul  in  this  par- 
ticular setting  at  this  particular  moment 
in  history,  they  carried  an  impact  rarely 
paralleled  in  the  past. 

The  successful  preaching  of  peace 
by  the  Pope  owed  much  of  it  to  the 
distinctive  personality  of  the  man  be- 
hind the  pontifical  regalia.  It  was  the 
warmth  of  his  personality,  distaste  for 
pomp  and,  above  all,  genuine  love  for 
his  fellow  human  beings,  which  were 
discernible  in  his  smallest  gestures  and 
movements  and  in  the  basic  approach 
he  took  to  his  visit  to  Japan  itself. 


One  illustration  is  the  considerable 
effort  he  made  in  his  attempt  at  speak- 
ing in  Japanese.  When  reports  came 
from  Rome  that  the  Pope  was  receiving 
a cram  course  in  Japanese  during  the 
months  and  weeks  before  his  trip,  we 
were,  frankly,  dubious  about  the  result, 
if  not  the  symbolic  meaning,  of  such 
an  attempt.  But  as  it  turned  out,  the 
Pope  came  through  with  flying  colours 
in  his  delivery  of  greetings  and  portions 
of  speeches  in  the  unfamiliar  tongue. 

Despite  the  inescapable  difficulties 
in  pronunciation,  the  Pope  eminently 
succeeded  in  putting  across  his  mes- 
sage to  the  indigenous  audiences  in  a 
manner  no  translation,  however  liter- 
ally perfect,  could  have  achieved.  His 
delivery  in  Japanese  was  completely 
intelligible  and  therefore,  impressive. 
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A grisly  reminder  on  display  in  a museum  in  Hiroshima. 

Photo  Credit:  Jos.  Beckman. 


The  Pope’s  linguistic  flair  mani- 
fested itself  in  another  facet  of  his  per- 
formance. At  the  Peace  Memorial  Park 
in  Hiroshima,  he  delivered  his  address 
in  successive  paragraphs  in  Japanese, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Polish,  Chinese,  German  and  Russian 
and  reverted  to  Japanese  in  the  final 
paragraph. 

This  is  a linguistic  feat  no  other 
foreign  visitor  to  these  shores  has  ever 
attempted,  not  to  mention  achieved. 
The  idea  behind  the  unique  approach 
to  the  art  of  delivery  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  stress  the  worldwide  impor- 
tance of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Apart  from  the  principal  aim  of  his 
visit,  the  Pope  also  obviously  helped 
arouse  popular  interest  in  Christianity 
itself  in  a country  where  Christians 


constitute  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
population. 

It  also  revived  the  memory  of  our 
history  of  the  past  432  years,  during 
which  Christianity  established  a bridge- 
head on  these  shores  and  then  was 
savagely  suppressed  until  the  lifting  of 
the  ban  toward  the  very  end  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shogunate  rule. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  no  other  oc- 
casion could  have  more  poignantly 
brought  to  the  surface  the  history  of 
the  crypto-Christians  of  Kyushu  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Japanese  Christians 
of  the  16th  century  than  the  Mass  the 
Pope  held  in  Nagasaki  on  Thursday. 
To  the  congregation  in  the  snow- 
covered  sports  stadium,  the  Pope  said 
in  Japanese: 

“To  this  country,  where 
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people  kept  their  faith  for  two  centu- 
ries with  the  help  of  the  power  of  the 
Bible,  I have  come  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  And  I have  come  to  Nagasaki  as 
a pilgrim. ” 

The  historic  papal  visit  began  with 
cold  drizzles  at  Haneda  and  ended 
with  a snowstorm  in  Nagasaki  four 
days  later.  But  the  Pope,  probably 


inured  to  such  inclement  weather  in 
his  native  Poland,  proved  indomitable 
and  took  the  strenuous  schedule  in 
stride.  The  chill  that  marked  the  rites 
and  events  involving  the  visitor  from 
the  Vatican,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have 
accentuated  by  contrast  his  human 
warmth,  a cardinal  component  of 
Christian  love.  • 


od  MacNeil,  SFM.  Mode  I 

Airplanes 
and  Canada 
from  the 
Outside 


^\y  first  stint  on  the  missions  lasted 
six  years,  in  the  Philippines.  That 
bit  of  traveling  let  me  cross  Canada  by 
train,  see  a bit  of  the  West  Coast,  a 


new  bit  of  the  U.S.A.,  with  a good 
glimpse  around  Formosa  and  Japan  for 
several  days  each,  and  a good  long 
look  at  the  mountains  of  China. 
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Father  Rod  MacNeil, 


. in  the  Philippines 


as  he  appeared . 


When  I returned  to  Canada,  I found 
that  the  cars  had  increased  to  treble 
their  normal  tonnage;  traffic  moved 
slowly  and  sedately  in  isolated  units, 
very  much  in  order;  the  countryside 
was  devoid  of  people.  I had  never 
remembered  it  that  way  when  I was 
young. 

When  I left  Canada,  I left  a fleet 
of  little  nieces  and  nephews.  When 
I returned  these  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  in  their  place  I found  a fleet  of 
young  grown-ups  who,  upon  prodding, 
could  vaguely  recall  some  incidents 
which  loomed  large  in  my  concept  of 
life  in  Canada. 

The  high  school  was  no  longer  the 
high  school;  a new  one,  in  a new  place, 
with  a new  name  was  the  high  school. 
New  buildings  and  new  highways  had 
transformed  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer- 
sity to  such  a degree  that  I had  to  ask 
my  way  around.  I walked  the  length  of 
the  main  drag  in  my  home  town  and  saw 
one  person  I knew,  and  two  more  I 
recognized.  There  were  supermarkets 
where  none  had  been  before,  and  old 
stores  I knew  had  changed,  disap- 
peared, or  been  replaced.  A new  and 
different  post  office,  a complete  evap- 
oration of  vacant  lots,  and  strangers 
everywhere,  even  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  our  central  headquarters,  the  old 
seminary  had  almost  disappeared 
among  the  walls  of  the  new  buildings. 
Back  in  Glace  Bay  I took  a stroll  down 
to  see  the  swordfishing  fleet,  to  find 
the  snapper  boats  had  been  complete- 
ly displaced  by  draggers. 


in  the  Dominican  Republic 


and  during  his  most  recent  visit  to 
Canada. 
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New  styles,  new  slang,  new  cus- 
toms. . . why,  Canada  had  disappeared! 
In  the  faces  of  the  old,  and  on  the 
stones  in  the  cemetery,  I still  found 
the  old  Canada  but,  by  and  large,  the 
old  Canada  was  thinly  blended  into  a 
new  one. 

Since  that  time,  I have  come  back 
to  Canada,  looked  around,  and  tried 
to  adjust.  More  recently  I went  back, 
looked  around,  and  tried  to  trace 
where  the  new  country  came  from, 
and  guess  where  it  is  going.  There  was 
a very  minor  bit  of  carpentering  to  be 
done,  so  I got  a hammer  and  saw,  nails 
and  boards  and  wandered  the  house 
for  a place  to  make  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings. Rugs  had  replaced  linoleum, 
vacuum  cleaners  had  replaced  brooms. 
So  I went  out  to  a table  in  the  yard. 
When  the  job  was  finished  I saved  the 
tools  and  materials,  and  there  stood 
the  stark  evidence  of  this  desecration 
in  the  yard:  chips,  ends,  sawdust,  the 
only  blot  on  the  immaculate  landscape. 

I gathered  up  every  last  chip,  not  to 
put  in  the  stove,  nor  in  the  coal- 
scuttle, nor  in  the  kindling  box. . . but 
in  a plastic  bag  in  an  enameled  metal 
garbage  container.  I looked  over  the 
yard  and  hoped  the  wind  would  dis- 
perse the  sawdust.  I just  couldn’t  see 
vacuuming  gravel,  excuse  me,  crushed 
stone.  And  I wondered,  “Does  sophis- 
tication bring  happiness?” 

The  spiritual  men  of  old  claimed 
that  the  more  you  own,  the  more  care 
and  attention,  you  must  put  in  those 
things  you  own.  More  cost,  more  time, 
more  diverse  demands.  Everything  that 
serves  you  demands  that  you  serve  it. 
A youth  doesn’t  have  much  worry 
until  he  starts  to  support  a car.  Are  this 
world’s  goods  anchored  in  joy  or 
chains  of  slavery?  Will  the  carpenter  be 


made  by  carpentering  in  a place  where 
carpentering  can’t  be  done? 

Every  night  I put  some  blessings  on 
old  friends  and  benefactors  in  Latin 
and  one  blessing  goes  to  Canada.  But 
from  here,  I believe  God  is  blessing  me 
with  a simpler  life,  rustic  hills,  and 
unsophisticated  means  of  doing  things. 
No  certificates  or  permits  for  buildings 
and  wiring  and  plumbing  done  exactly 
as  you  wish  to  do  or  not  do  or  undo. 

English-speaking  Canada  has  a 
foreign  mission  Society,  and  the 
bishops  say  that  priests  are  their  great 
need,  more  than  anything  else.  Let 
me  pass  a cordial  welcome  to  you 
young  men  who  feel  called  to  it,  to 
take  a look  at  Canada  from  outside. 

Say,  what  about  the  model  air- 
planes? Oh,  there  are  five  kits  not  yet 
built,  and  twenty-one  planes  built  or 
ready  to  put  the  equipment  in,  as  well 
as  the  ghosts  of  a few  former  flyers 
and  crashers.  But  I have  been  very 
busy  and  have  not  built  or  flown  any 
for  five  months  now.  However,  some 
day,  we  may  get  these  hills  echoing 
again  with  the  snarl  of  engines  and  the 
cheers  of  the  local  boys.  • 
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Continue 
to  Smile 


Our  author , Gerry  Heffer- 
nan,  is  from  Douro, 
Ontario.  He  is  currently 
working  in  the  town  of 
Sabana  Larga. 


Gerry  Heffernan,  SFM. 


I he  Dominican  Republic,  a country 
which  shares  an  island  with  Haiti, 
between  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  in- 
deed very  beautiful.  Natural  beauty 
abounds  — powdery  beaches,  dazzling 
blue  waters,  tropical  flowers,  majestic 
palm  trees,  high  mountain  ranges  and 
breath-taking  sunsets.  A year-round 
tropical  climate  is  tempered  by  trade- 
winds  that  blow  steadily  for  hundreds 
of  miles  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
the  north.  To  the  south  stretch  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
Indians  of  old  called  the  island  Quis- 
queya,  which  means  Mother  of  Earth. 
Columbus,  the  discoverer,  referred  to 


it  as  “The  island  I grew  to  love." 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  a very 
rich  country.  Mountain  ranges  produce 
some  of  the  world’s  finest  coffee.  The 
richest  gold  mine  in  the  world  is  lo- 
cated near  Cotui.  The  largest  amber 
deposits  in  the  world  are  found  in  the 
northern  region.  Falconbridge  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada  has  an  operation 
that  produces  a hundred  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  nickel  each  year.  In  the 
southwest,  near  the  border  with  Haiti, 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
has  taken  out  bauxite  for  over  25 
years.  267,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Eastern  region  of  the  country  are 
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Poverty  is  not  just  a lack  of  money  or 
materia!  goods.  It  is  also  a lack  of 
options , a lack  of  opportunities,  a 
lack  of  hope. 


owned  by  Gulf  and  Western,  a multi- 
national which  produces  sugar  and 
beef  cattle  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  country  is 
recently  becoming  one  of  the  most 
sought  out  vacation  areas  of  the  world, 
attracting  some  400,000  tourists 
yearly. 

Yet,  in  this  tropical  paradise,  there 
is  tremendous  poverty,  human  suffer- 
ing and  misery.  True,  in  August  of 
1979,  the  country  was  visited  by  two 
devastating  hurricanes  spaced  four 
days  apart.  However,  this  poverty  and 
misery  were  not  caused  by  nor  did 
they  spring  from  the  hurricanes. 
Poverty,  struggle  and  misery  have  been 
long-standing  realities  for  too  many 
people  here  for  too  long  a time. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  people 
here  are  undernourished;  in  some  re- 
gions of  the  country  over  half  of  all 
children  die  before  reaching  their  fifth 
year  of  life.  Life  expectancy  is  less 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  From  the  very 
beginning,  adverse  conditions  seem  to 
have  existed  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Not  long  after  being  “discovered,” 
the  native  Indians  were  enslaved,  mas- 
sacred and  soon  became  extinct.  Civil 
wars,  ambitious  and  corrupt  leaders, 
grave  social  injustices,  exploitation  and 
dire  poverty  continue  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  majority  of  Dominicans. 

An  example  of  the  economic  strug- 
gle that  exists  might  be  illustrated  by 
some  basic  facts.  The  unemployment 
rate  is  forty  percent  in  the  country. 
The  average  daily  earnings  of  the  per- 


son who  is  employed  would  amount  to 
$3.00  per  day.  The  average  Dominican 
family  consists  of  6.5  people.  However, 
it  is  a rare  family  that  does  not  have  at 
least  one  grandparent,  or  an  aunt  or  a 
relative  or  two  living  with  them.  In 
order  to  feed  this  average  family  it 
would  take  per  day:  3 pounds  of  rice, 
1 pound  of  beans,  2 pounds  of  chicken, 
36 4 worth  of  coffee,  154  worth  of 
plantain.  Rice  sells  for  314  per  pound; 
beans  for  50 4 and  chicken  for  80^. 
Food  costs  amount  to  $4.32  per  day 
and  this  does  not  include  such  items 
as  eggs,  milk,  oil,  sugar,  etc.  What 
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about  money  for  education,  medicine, 
clothing  and  shelter?  There  simply  is 
none.  And  what  about  the  people  who 
have  no  job? 

Poverty  here  is  indeed  a lack  of 
money  and  material  goods,  but  graver 
still  is  what  could  be  described  as  a 
lack  of  options,  a lack  of  opportunity, 
a lack  of  education,  a lack  of  hope. 
The  poor  are  trapped  in  injustice  and 
powerlessness.  The  distribution  of 
wealth  and  resources  is  in  the  hands  of 
too  few.  In  a country  with  a popula- 
tion of  five  million,  there  are  some 
600  millionaires.  Individuals  with 


money  and  power  as  well  as  multina- 
tional corporations  are  at  an  advantage 
as  they  are  tax  exempt,  with  no  price 
controls.  Exploitation  is  the  name  of 
the  game. 

In  May  of  1980,  I began  my  present 
work  in  Sabana  Larga,  near  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa,  in  a housing  project.  This 
project  involves  building  homes  for 
forty  destitute  families,  victims  of  the 
hurricanes.  They  had  lost  absolutely 
everything.  They  are  still  living  in  a 
medical  centre,  which  is  far  too  small, 
has.no  water  or  lights,  a dirt  floor  and 
a continual  atmosphere  of  smoke,  flies 
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To  help  people  you  have  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 


and  uncleanliness. 

Thanks  to  the  tireless  efforts  of 
Father  Lou  Quinn,  SFM,  land  had 
been  purchased  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies obtained  to  build  new  homes. 
However,  Fr.  Quinn  believes  that  to 
help  people  you  have  to  ensure  that 
they  also  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  There  is  no  way  they  can 
buy  the  needed  land  or  materials. 
However,  the  actual  construction  can 
be  their  responsibility  once  the  neces- 
sities are  obtained. 

Since  last  May  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  together  — how  to  pour 
foundations,  lay  blocks,  build  latrines 
and  many  other  things.  For  me  it  has 
been  an  invaluable  experience  to  share 
and  to  experience  life  with  poor  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  I wonder  about  them. 
How  do  they  continue  to  survive  when 
the  economy  of  their  existence  is  so 


impossible?  I wonder  too  how  they 
continue  to  smile  and  be  pleasant 
when  they  come  to  work  with  little  or 
no  breakfast;  how  they  manage  to 
cope  and  keep  their  spirits  high  when 
each  new  day  only  brings  the  same 
cold  realities  of  no  food,  starving 
children,  sickness,  lack  of  medicine, 
along  with  very  poor  living  conditions. 

As  time  passes  I get  to  know  them 
and  their  particular  circumstances  and 
wonder  even  more.  There  is  Juana,  a 
17-year  old  girl,  whose  father  is  dying 
of  cancer,  and  her  mother  left  an  in- 
valid by  a car  accident  about  two  years 
ago.  And  Anna,  a widowed  mother  of 
six  children,  illiterate,  with  no  means 
of  support.  And  Biscos,  who  spends 
too  much  of  his  time  looking  after  his 
mentally  ill  mother.  There  is  little 
Margot,  who  does  not  go  to  school  be- 
cause she  has  no  money  for  books  or 
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Helping  the  people  to  build  new  homes  has  been  for  our  author  “an  invaluable 
experience.  ” It  has  allowed  him  to  share  and  to  experience  life  with  poor  people. 


clothes.  Another  one  is  Dilcia,  whose 
children  are  undernourished  and  quite 
obviously  infested  with  parasites.  And 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  spite  of  many  hardships,  they 
welcome  me  to  their  humble  abodes. 
These  visits  are  really  something. 
Baron,  “el  viejo”  (the  old  man)  of  the 
group  lights  up  one  of  his  home  made 
cigarettes.  Argentina  flashes  her  warm 
smile.  Many  gather.  They  give  me  the 
best  chair.  Someone  will  heat  up  the 
morning’s  coffee.  We  exchange  stories 
and  experiences  or  problems  with  the 
construction.  There  we  sit,  products  of 
two  very  different  social  and  cultural 
realities.  I am  a product  of  a country 
that  eats  and  wastes  in  a frenzied 
fashion  — a product  of  a country  that 
consumes  a criminal  amount  of  the 
world’s  resources. 

I have  missed  very  few  meals  in  my 


life.  They  know  this.  When  I get  sick, 
I can  seek  proper  medical  attention 
and  obtain  the  right  medicine.  After  a 
day’s  work  with  them,  I can  return  to 
my  home  for  a good  meal  — to  peace 
and  quiet  and  a good  bed  to  sleep  in. 
For  relaxation  on  a day  off  I can  go  in- 
to Santo  Domingo,  the  capital.  They 
cannot  afford  this.  Can  we  be  friends 
with  such  inequalities  between  us? 

Despite  our  backgrounds  and  our 
differences,  we  do  indeed  become 
friends.  I go  to  visit  them  when  some- 
one is  sick;  I get  them  a few  clothes, 
milk  and  medicine  when  I can.  I play 
with  the  children  and  have  interesting 
talks  with  the  parents.  They  even 
laugh  at  my  jokes!  My  life  has  become 
intertwined  with  theirs.  I am  warmed 
by  their  gratitude  for  the  daily  gifts  of 
life,  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  full 
moon.  I share  their  joy  when  a healthy 
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The  average  Dominican  family  consists  of  6.5  peo- 
ple, that  is,  if  you  exclude  the  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles  or  other  relatives  who  may  also  make  up 
the  family. 


The  natural  beauty  of 
“Quisqueya”  Is  breath- 
taking. 


baby  is  born,  their  sorrow  in  time  of 
sickness  or  death. 

What  a rich  opportunity  it  is  to 
walk  with  an  oppressed  people  to  free- 
dom and  to  know  that  God  is  very 
close  to  them  in  their  suffering.  But, 
above  all,  I am  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  people  experience  a 
growing  awareness  of  their  human  dig- 
nity, to  work  and  live  amongst  people 
who  show  no  bitterness  or  vengeance. 

I share  life  with  the  most  beautiful 
people  you  would  ever  want  to  meet. 
However,  one  does  not  try  to  reconcile 
the  incongruities  of  human  injustice. 

There  are  some  who  would  say,  as 
they  sit  in  plush  living  rooms  amidst 
material  comfort,  that  poverty  and 
misery  are  the  lot  of  the  lazy,  unam- 
bitious and  those  who  lack  initiative. 
This  generalization  is  tidy  and  may  of- 
fer temporary  justification.  However, 
the  person  who  says  this  has  oppor- 
tunities and  options  to  make  choices. 
How  would  such  a person  fare  living 
the  reality  of  life  as  a poor  person, 


living  below  the  standard  of  human 
dignity?  He  would  experience  so  few 
options,  so  little  hope  for  change. 
Sooner  or  later  we  have  to  come  to 
realize  that  ours  has  to  be  the  option 
taken  by  Christ: 

“The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me; 
therefore  he  has  an  noin  ted  me.  He  has 
sent  me  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
poor,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives, 
recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind  and  re- 
lease to  prisoners,  to  announce  a year 
of  favour  from  the  Lord.  ” 

(Luke  4:18) 

Simplicity,  humility  and  fraternal 
concern  - these  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  those  who  follow  Jesus. 
Our  life  style  does  affect  the  poor  in 
other  countries.  It  is  a question  of 
social  and  economic  justice  at  every 
level.  Somewhere  in  the  world,  ten 
thousand  people  die  every  day  because 
these  truths  are  not  being  recognized. 
We  must  share  the  burdens  of  the  poor 
and  the  hungry.  • 
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Mission  Information  Department.  He  and 
his  wife,  Rosemary,  live  in  Toronto  and 
are  currently  celebrating  the  recent  ar- 


vi/le,  Ontario  is  currently  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  a member  of  the 


Mr.  Michael  0 ’Hearn,  30,  from  Streets- 


rival  of  their  first  child. 


The  Philologist 


Dob’s  ineptitude  in  the  language  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  intricacies  of 
^Spanish  totally  eluded  him.  Every  time  he  opened  his  mouth  to  utter  a phrase, 
this  kind,  sensitive,  loving  and  mild-mannered  seminarian  was  transformed  into  a 
linguistic  Frankenstein.  Prepositions  were  constantly  in  peril  of  misplacement; 
participles  dangled  by  the  dozen;  verbs  were  made  to  feel  unwanted  through 
their  constant  omission;  even  nouns  suffered  the  trauma  of  acute  anglicization. 
Bob  was  truly  a verbal  commando.  No  element  of  the  Spanish  language  was  safe 
from  his  vocalic  search  and  destroy  mission. 

I remember  all  too  clearly  the  time  that  Bob  and  I were  invited  to  dinner  at 
the  humble  home  of  the  town’s  only  school  teacher.  Bob  was  a true  gentleman. 
In  an  effort  to  extol  the  beauty  of  her  home,  Bob  told  her  she  lived  in  the  best 
slum  around.  She  tactfully  ignored  these  words  of  praise.  Realizing  his  mistake, 
he  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  the  situation  by  informing  her  what  a fine 
lad  she  had  for  a son.  Unfortunately,  the  translation  of  the  word  chosen  cannot 
be  printed  in  a family  magazine  such  as  this.  She  ignored  that  remark  too.  By  the 
time  he  got  around  to  telling  her  that  she  was  a dandy  pigherder  instead  of  a 
good  cook,  her  patience  was  wearing  a little  thin.  His  subsequent  compliment 
about  the  fine  chicken  dinner  tasting  like  bricks  didn’t  help  matters  either.  Upon 
leaving  her  house,  Bob  capped  off  this  splendid  performance  with  a wave  of  his 
hand  and  a cheery  “a  diablo”  (go  to  the  devil)  in  place  of  the  usual  “adios” 
(good-bye). 

Bob  was  ordained  two  months  later  and  assigned  to  an  English-speaking 
parish!  • 


Michael  O’Hearn 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 


□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $3.00 

□ two  years  5.00 

□ life  50.00 


□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
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In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Women’s  Lib  movement  has  two  faces. 
One  of  these  is  the  superficial  North 
American  import  involving  the  peren- 
nial battle  of  the  sexes.  The  other  is 
more  progressive  and  sets  the  liberation 
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and,  at  times,  it  likely  did. 

by:  Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 


essay/reflection 


FROM  SUBORDINATION  TO 
PARTNERSHIP:  WOMEN 
IN  MISSION 


24 


Even  apart  from  the  sacrament  of 
Orders,  women  are  excluded  from  the 
reception  of  certain  ministries  to  which 
lay  men  are  admitted.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  evident  that  discrimination 
is  based  solely  on  sexual  differences. 

by:  Veronica  O ’Reilly 
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EDITORIAL 


NEITHER  MALE  NOR  FEMALE 


r^uring  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  women  were  in  positions  of  leadership 
L-^within  the  Church.  That  they  held  high  ecclesiastical  offices  is  beyond  doubt. 
Historical  records  indicate  the  existence  of  women  bishops,  that  is,  overseers  of 
the  local  faith  communities.  In  effect,  then,  partnership  rather  than  subordina- 
tion marked  the  relationship  between  the  sexes  within  the  early  Christian  family 
in  terms  of  decision  making. 

The  passage  of  time,  however,  marked  a radical  reversal  in  this  relationship. 
The  structures  of  a patriarchal  society  once  again  impinged  on  Jesus’  message  of 
equality.  By  the  early  middle  ages,  the  order  of  deaconess  had  disappeared.  By 
the  thirteenth  century,  women  lost  their  right  of  public  preaching  and  reading 
the  Gospel. 

The  subjugation  of  women  continued  unabated.  At  present,  Roman  Catholic 
church  law  does  not  even  allow  women  to  assist  on  the  altar  during  Mass.  Ordina- 
tion, too,  is  denied  women  — and  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Jesus  cast  a critical  eye  on  the  culture,  society  and  religious  traditions  of  His 
day.  He  rejected  all  that  dehumanized  and  oppressed  and,  in  so  doing,  demanded 
the  eradication  of  male  clericalism,  arrogance  and  exclusivity. 

We  too  are  called  to  participate  in  that  mission.  Only  by  doing  away  with 
those  unjust  and  hurtful  relationships  that  scar  and  exclude  half  the  world’s 
population  can  we  build  a truly  Christian  community  that  knows  “neither  Jew 
nor  Greek.  . .slave  nor  freeman.  . .male  nor  female.’’  (Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11)  • 
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Wafkerton,  Ontario , is  home  for  Fr. 
Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  who  was  ordained 
in  7951.  Upon  completion  of  his 
Masters  degree  in  Sociology  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  he  was  assigned  to  our 
japan  mission.  From  1968  to  7974, 
Fr.  Yaeck  was  Rector  of  the  Seminary 
and  Director  of  Education  for  the 
Society.  For  the  next  four  years,  he 
was  a member  of  the  Genera!  Council. 
He  returned  to  japan  in  79  79  and  is 
currently  engaged  in  teaching  and 
parish  work  in  Tokyo. 

\ A/hen  I was  in  Canada  a couple  of 
VV  years  ago,  an  elderly  gentleman 
asked  me,  rather  heatedly,  why  he 
couldn’t  be  of  service  to  the  missions 
overseas.  With  my  head  full  of  thoughts 
about  cultural  integration,  adaptation 
to  an  alien  environment,  language, 


health,  food,  sanitation  problems, 
formation  for  mission,  etc.,  etc.,  I 
knew  l wouldn’t  be  able  to  give  him 
an  instantly  satisfactory  answer.  Scar- 
boro  simply  had  no  program  or  plan 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  Now,  however,  I 
have  found  a place,  at  least  for  teachers, 
who  wish  to  begin  a second  career  over- 
seas without  the  burden  of  learning  a 
new  language. 

I have  been  working  at  St.  Mary’s 
International  School  in  Tokyo,  one  of 
the  many  international  schools  through- 
out the  world,  where  English  is  the 
language  of  instruction  and  where  the 
curriculum  is  designed  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  get  into  universities  in  the 
principal  English-speaking  countries. 
They  are  international  also  because  the 
students  come  from  many  different 
countries  - the  children  of  diplomats, 
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Missions. 

A Second 
Career 


Clair  Yaeck,  SFM. 


business  people,  and  local  citizens 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  cannot 
get  into  the  main  stream  of  local 
educational  institutions.  In  theTokyo- 
Yokohama  area  alone  I know  of  11 
such  schools  (there  may  be  more)  and 
six  of  these  are  run  by  Catholic  reli- 
gious communities. 

What  prompts  me  to  write  about 
this  is  the  tremendous  influence  that 
two  American  Sisters  have  had  in  the 
elementary  section  of  St.  Mary’s. 

Sister  Frances  Miller  came  to  Tokyo 
several  years  ago  to  attend  the  gradua- 
tion of  one  of  her  former  pupils  from 
Wisconsin.  She  had  just  earned  an 
M.A.  in  special  education  for  children 
with  learning  disabilities.  Since  she 
had  come  all  this  way,  she  agreed  to 
stay  for  a year.  That  one  year  has 
turned  into  nine  years. 


It  wasn’t  until  1977  that  Sister 
Mary  Jo  Tischler  from  the  same  com- 
munity came  to  join  her.  She  had 
decided  to  get  back  into  teaching 
after  spending  many  years  in  ad- 
ministration at  their  Milwaukee  head- 
quarters. She  came  for  two  years  but 
has  stayed  for  four. 

Both  are  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assissi,  a community  founded  in  Mil- 
waukee in  1849  by  six  women  from 
Bavaria.  In  their  early  years  they  were 
aided  by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  and  initially  even  their  habits 
were  identical  to  the  Notre  Dame 
habits  I was  so  familiar  with  in  my 
home  town  of  Walkerton  in  Hamilton 
diocese. 

These  Sisters  were  originally  found- 
ed to  work  among  Indians  but  they  got 
bogged  down  as  domestics  at  the 
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Sister  Mary  Jo  Tischler  with  some  of  her  Gr,  4 students  at  St.  Mary’s  Interna- 
tional School  in  Tokyo.  She  came  for  two  years  — but  has  already  stayed  four. 


Milwaukee  seminary  for  a time.  None- 
theless they  can  still  boast  of  starting 
an  orphanage  in  1857,  the  first  U.S. 
Catholic  school  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  the  first  U.S.  Catholic 
school  for  the  deaf. 

Like  Scarboro  the  community  sent 
Sisters  to  China.  In  1929  they  went 
to  Tsinanfu  in  Shantung  province  and 
they  were  so  successful  in  their  work 
that  by  1931  they  sent  six  Chinese 
postulants  for  training  at  the  Mil  wau  kee 
mother  house.  And  five  of  these  six 
became  Sisters  and  are  still  living  in 
Taiwan  and  the  U.S. A. 

In  any  case  it  looks  like  the  Sisters 
will  be  heading  back  to  the  States  this 
summer.  I personally  regret  that  very 
much.  Even  though  there  are  Brothers 
running  the  school  and  teaching,  you 


can’t  beat  the  Sisters,  especially  at  the 
elementary  level.  We  so  much  need 
committed  Catholic  teachers  in  our 
Catholic  international  schools  — well, 
any  school,  Catholic  or  not.  We  have 
committed  teachers  who  are  “non- 
practising”  Catholics,  committed  teach- 
ers who  are  non-Catholic,  non-religious, 
or  in  some  cases,  even  anti-religious.  It 
would  be  wonderful  if  more  or,  ideally, 
most  of  the  teachers  were  Catholics 
interested  in  making  this  a real  mission 
work. 

So,  anyone,  but  especially  you 
Sisters,  who  want  a change  of  scenery, 
a chance  to  work  overseas,  a challenge 
to  teach  children  from  many  nations 
and  many  religions  in  one  classroom, 
the  possibilities  are  great,  not  just  in 
Japan,  but  everywhere.* 
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SFM  HISTORY 


Introduction 

In  the  previous  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  (June,  1981)  we 
began  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fr. 
John  Gault , SFM , was  asked  to  do  the  first  installment  in  this 
series.  Due  to  a series  of  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  the 
second  installment  was  published  first. 

Last  month's  article  dealt  with  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
first  SFMers  encountered  while  embarking  upon  their  Dominican 
odyssey.  The  present  article  delves  into  the  events  that  led  the 
Society  to  work  in  the  country  that  was  the  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity, specifically  Catholicism,  in  the  Americas. 

The  material  presented  here  by  Fr.  Gault  comes  from  old 
copies  of  Scarboro  Missions’  predecessor,  China,  as  well  as  from 
the  Society's  archives.  A number  of  passages  from  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  Scarboro  Superior,  Monsignor  John 
McRae  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Richard 
Pittini,  are  quoted.  They  are  of  great  importance  in  that  they 
quite  clearly  reveal  the  rationale  for  mission  to  a country  over- 
whelmingly Catholic.  This,  of  course , represented  a radical 
departure  from  the  Society 's  original  mandate  — the  destruction 
of  paganism  through  the  planting  of  the  Church  in  China.  The 
task  was  now  to  recall  a nominally  Catholic  people  to  the  faith. 
As  Fr.  Gault  shows , historical  contingencies  played  an  important 
role  in  the  emergence  of  this  new  emphasis. 


John  E.  Gault,  SFM. 


South 
to  the 
Caribbean 
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Ordained  in  J 940  at  the  Basilica 
in  Ottawa , Fr.  John  Gault  from 
Corn  wail,  Ontario,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Scarboro  missioners  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  being  assigned 
in  March  of  1944.  He  has  also 
bed  in  Guyana  and  St.  Vincent 
and  is  presently  engaged  in  pastoral 
and  counselling  duties  in  Toronto. 


mm 

! 


Father  John  Gault,  SFM. 


!n  the  spring  of  1 941 , a group  of  seven 
Scarboro  priests  was  assigned  to  our 
mission  in  China.  The  seven  included 
myself  and  three  classmates,  Fr.  Larry 
Hart,  Fr.  John  Mclver  and  Fr.  Frank 
O’Grady.  However,  on  August  15,  I 
received  word  that  the  trip  had  been 
cancelled. 

In  the  “China”  magazine  of  Septem- 
ber, 1941,  a brief  notice  appeared.  It 
read:  “Because  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tions in  the  Orient  and  the  lack  of  any 
ships  travelling  to  China,  it  has  been 
decided  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
departure  of  our  1941  Mission  Band.” 

It  was  this  fact  that  forced  the 
authorities  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  to  seek  a new  mission 
field  of  labour  for  its  priests. 

After  serious  consideration,  in 
October,  1942,  Monsignor  John  Mc- 
Rae, then  Superior  of  our  Society, 


wrote  to  Archbishop  Richard  Pittini 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  stating: 
“We  have  a number  of  young  priests 
ready  to  take  up  work  and  we  feel  it 
highly  incumbent  to  have  them  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  for  which  they 
have  been  ordained.  . . If  Your  Excel- 
lency has  any  need  of  priests  and 
would  consider  our  Society.  . . I would 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  Apostolic  Delegate  for  Canada.  . . 
He  has  already  advised. . .that  we  ob- 
tain some  mission  on  this  side  of  the 
Pacific.  . .” 

Archbishop  Pittini  immediately  re- 
plied: “Your  kind  offer  of  October  11 
fell  on  my  soul  like  a drop  of  water  on 
the  thirsty  tongue  of  Dives  in  the 
parable. . . We  are  here  in  an  extreme 
need  of  good  priests.” 

In  a letter  dated  January  1,  1943, 
Archbishop  Pittini  suggested  that  the 
Society  send  two  priests  “between  35 
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Most  Rev.  Richard  Pittini,  Archbishop 
of  Santo  Domingo. 


and  50  years  of  age,  as  forerunners  of 
the  rest.  They  could  work  for  some 
time  with  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Quebec)  in  the  very  parishes 
supposed  to  be  later  on  entrusted  to 
your  confreres.  . . Anyhow,  nothing 
should  prevent  our  good  enterprise 
from  succeeding.  . .” 

Hence,  in  the  March,  1943  issue  of 
“China”,  an  article  appeared  entitled: 
“South  to  the  Caribbean.”  It  begins  in 
this  way:  “The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  has  decided  to  take  up 
work  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
the  West  Indies.  Two  of  our  priests 
will  leave  shortly  for  Santo  Domingo, 
accompanied  by  the  Superior  General, 


Monsignor  John  McRae,  SFM,  Supe- 
rior General. 


Right  Rev.  Monsignor  J.  E.  McRae. 
Rev.  Desmond  Stringer  and  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Hymus,  both  of  Toronto,  will  con- 
stitute our  first  mission  band  to  the 
new  territory.” 

After  his  return  to  Canada,  Mon- 
signor McRae  wrote:  “The  faith 

Columbus  brought  still  burns  brightly 
there  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  there  are 
only  about  fifty  priests  to  minister  to 
the  need  of  this  great  nation.” 

In  the  Silver  Jubilee  issue  of  “China” 
(October,  1943)  which  featured  Mon- 
signor John  M.  Fraser,  founder  of  the 
Society,  it  was  announced  that  three 
moreScarboro  priests  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Dominican  Republic:  Very  Rev. 
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Father  Desmond  Stringer , SFM. 


Alphonsus Chafe,  Superior;  Rev.  Joseph 
King  and  Rev.  John  Fullerton. 

Actually,  two  more  priests  were 
added  to  the  group:  Rev.  James  Walsh 
and  Rev.  William  Cox. 

The  December,  1 943  “China”  maga- 
zine expressed  a hearty  welcome  to 
eight  Scarboro  missioners  who  had 
arrived  in  New  York  from  China  on 
the  Gripsholm.  The  same  issue  an- 
nounced the  departure  of  five  priests 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

My  own  special  interest  in  the 
Southern  Apostolate  began  the  follow- 
ing March  when  I accompanied  Fr. 
Basil  Kirby  and  Fr.  Joseph  Ainslie  to 
the  Dominican  mission. 
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Father  Robert  Hymus , SFM. 


In  August,  1949,  six  years  after  the 
Society  established  its  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Most  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Pittini,  Archbishop  of  Santo  Dom- 
ingo and  Primate  of  the  Indies,  wrote 
to  Monsignor  McRae:  “On  the  eve  of 
your  General  Chapter  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
express  to  you  and  to  each  member  of 
the  General  Chapter  my  deep  gratitude 
for  the  presence  and  the  apostolic 
activities  of  your  children  in  a vast 
zone  of  my  Archdiocese.  . . The  thir- 
teen parishes  under  the  care  of  your 
priests  are  in  full  bloom.  Each  mis- 
sioner  is  an  apostle  and  beloved  by 
their  parishioners.”* 


A native  of  L Ardoise,  Nova  Scotia, 
Fr.  Russ  Sampson  was  ordained  in 
May  of  1970.  In  August  of  that 
year,  he  was  assigned  to  our  St. 
Vincent  mission,  where  he  is  pres- 
ently the  Regional  Coordinator. 


Father  Sampson 

Churchill 

Sl.Vinc'cnl 

An  Interview  with  Michael  Stewart 

Russ  Sampson,  SFM. 

Introduction 

A few  months  ago  I had  the  opportunity  of  interviewing  three 
young  men  from  St.  Vincent , all  of  whom  are  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  and  who  are  presently  studying  at  St.  John  Vianny 
Seminary  in  Trinidad. 

The  first  interview , with  Rennicent  Howell , appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Scarhoro  Missions.  It  dealt  with  the  need  for  an  authentically 
Vincentian  Church.  The  present  interview , this  time  with  Michael 
Stewart , also  stresses  the  need  for  a truly  indigenous  Church  and  the 
demands  this  implies  if  foreigners  are  to  work  effectively  in  the 
world  of  the  Caribbean. 
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In  what  way,  Michael,  did  God  call 
you  to  go  to  the  seminary  to  study 
for  the  priesthood? 

I feel  that  God  called  me  to  the 
seminary  through  the  cry  of  the  people 
which  I think  was  made  manifest 
through  their  love  and  their  care  and 
through  the  constant  encouragement 
that  they  always  gave  me. 

What  do  you  like  best  about  studying 
in  Trinidad  with  students  from  the 
other  islands? 

Although  I’ve  only  had  one  year  in 
the  seminary,  studying  in  Trinidad  has 
helped  bring  me  into  closer  contact 
with  Caribbean  realities  in  which  my 
priesthood  must  be  born  and  in  which 
it  must  take  shape.  I n a way  it  was  hard 
for  me  not  to  experience  some  of  the 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  each  country,  along  with  the 
conflicts  and  tensions.  But,  despite 
these  latter  things,  there  is  unity 
among  us.  Because  of  this  I see  much 
hope  for  the  future. 

At  this  stage  of  your  life  and  studies, 
what  would  you  see  as  the  greatest 
need  of  the  Church  here  in  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines? 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me 
very  profoundly  when  I speak  and  walk 
with  my  people.  I think  the  Church 
needs  many  more  dedicated  individuals 
g people  who  trust  Jesus  all  the  way. 
The  Church  community  must  be  made 
up  of  people  who  are  truly  committed 
to  others.  This  is  what  I see  as  the 
greatest  need. 


Are  you  aware  of  any  programmes  in 
the  past  year  that  would  help  to  ac- 
complish this  or,  more  specifically,  to 
evoke  a great  commitment  from 
people  in  St.  Vincent? 

I don’t  see  anything  in  particular. 
But  I see  the  studies  as  helping  me  to 
be  a more  integrated  person,  to  be 
better  able  to  minister  to  people. 

Being  a young  person  yourself.  . . 
what  do  you  think  the  Church’s 
response  should  be  to  young  people 
today? 

The  young  people  today  need  to 
be  ministered  to  as  young  people. 
They  seem  to  be  looking,  even  crying, 
for  people  who  can  empathize  with 
them.  . . Compassion  is  so  necessary. 
Young  people  today  seem  to  be  break- 
ing up  under  the  pressures  and  tensions 
of  life.  They  do  not  have  the  stamina 
and  endurance  of  the  elders.  There- 
fore, the  help  of  the  elders  is  needed. 
The  Church  must  become  a caring 
Church,  a Church  within  which  the 
youth  can  drink  deeply  from  the  cup 
of  love.  . . The  Church  must  become 
like  Mary  - a dearest  mother. 

This  year  on  the  Parish  Council  here 
at  St.  Mary’s  we  have  young  people 
for  the  first  time.  Do  you  see  this  as 
being  a big  breakthrough? 

This  should  help  to  motivate  some 
young  people  to  do  something  in  the 
Church.  Also,  it  should  help  them  to 
see  that  they  too  can  take  up  some 
responsibility,  that  they  too  can  be 
trusted  to  do  important  work  in  the 
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Our  interviewee,  Michael  Stewart,  has  just  completed  his  second  year  of  theo- 
logical studies  in  Trinidad. 


Church. 

In  St.  Vincent,  what  would  you  say 
is  the  biggest  obstacle  young  people 
face  in  their  making  a real  commit- 
ment? What  prevents  them  from 
making  a greater  commitment  to  the 
Lord  in  the  Church? 

A lot  of  people  here  are  brought  up 
in  conditions  that  have  never  allowed 
them  to  be  responsible  persons.  I see 
this  as  a tremendous  problem.  The 


economic  and  political  situation,  along 
with  other  factors,  tend  to  inhibit  com- 
mitment rather  than  foster  it.  The 
result  is  frustration  and  tension.  Some 
end  up  in  jail  or  with  the  Rastas  while 
others  become  completely  marginalized 
from  society. 

Because  the  Church  has  been  given 
a mandate  or  a mission  to  bring  life  to 
the  world,  it  must  especially  reach  out 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  Church 
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“The  economic  and  political  situation,  along  with  other  factors,  tend  to  inhibit 
commitment  rather  than  foster  it.  ” 


community  and,  hence,  the  community 
as  a whole. 

It  would  seem  that  in  St.  Vincent,  you 
have  to  achieve  a balance  between  a 
challenge  which  we  give  to  youth  and 
patience  with  them? 

Yes.  We  have  to  be  patient  with 
youth  and  handle  them  gently.  In  this 
way  they  will  grow.  I do  not  see  them 
being  fortified  with  the  strength  neces- 
sary to  go  through  what  they’re  being 


exposed  to  today.  Hence,  those  who 
have  had  experience  must  exercise 
leadership,  compassion  and  empathy 
to  bring  them  out  of  this  situation. 

In  Canada  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  many  societies  that  have 
been  up  until  now  completely  clerical 
(societies  of  priests)  have  started  to 
incorporate  lay  people.  Lay  people 
are  now  being  trained  and  sent  out  in 
teams  to  various  countries,  various 
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missions.  Can  you  see  value  in  lay 
people  coming  to  St.  Vincent  and 
working  in  the  context  of  some  kind 
of  pastoral  plan? 

Personally,  I do  not  know  how 
effective  lay  missionaries  would  be. 
The  people  of  the  Caribbean  are  look- 
ing for  a type  of  witness  that  must  be 
borne  by  the  people  from  these  coun- 
tries. This  witness  must  be  deeply 
rooted  and  intimately  involved  with 
the  lives  of  the  people:  bone  of  their 
bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  a son  or 
daughter  of  the  soil.  One  who  must  be 
willing,  at  any  cost,  to  give  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  missions,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people.  In  this  way  the  Church  will 
experience  growth. 

Now,  what  I’ve  just  said  does  not 
invalidate  the  idea  of  lay  missionaries, 
but  rather  enhances  it  and  makes  it 
strong.  I firmly  believe  that  God  has 
given  each  country  on  earth  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  and  He  will  make 
up  for  any  inadequacies  or  needs  by 
sending  others  to  help.  So  missionaries 
are  always  needed.  We  are  all  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  and  we  need  one 
another.  Therefore  in  whatever  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  cannot  do, 
help  from  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
the  outside  will  always  be  welcome. 
But  the  Church  of  the  Caribbean  must 
also  come  to  understand  that  it  too  is 
called  to  be  a witness. 

Would  you  see  it  as  preferable  for  lay 
missionaries  to  come  as  members  of  a 
team  rather  than  as  individuals? 

That’s  hard  to  answer.  One  thing 
I can  say  though  is  that  missionaries, 


whether  lay  people  or  priests,  should 
not  come  with  a programme  to  im- 
pose on  the  people.  The  people  must 
tell  them  what  they  need. 

What  type  of  work  did  you  do  before 
entering  the  seminary?  Do  you  see  it 
now  as  having  value  in  your  preparation 
for  being  a priest?  And  just  as  a person, 
as  a Christian? 

Before  I entered  the  seminary,  I 
taught  for  one  year  with  the  De  la 
Salle  Brothers.  I also  had  six  years’ 
experience  as  a Customs  Officer.  In 
all  my  undertakings,  I have  been  for 
the  people.  My  concern,  my  interest  in 
entering  the  priesthood  is  people,  God’s 
people. 

Our  Bishop  has  stressed  very  much  that 
when  a person  feels  a call  to  go  and 
study  in  the  seminary,  he  is  really 
coming  out  of  the  community.  The 
community  agrees  and  presents  this 
person  as  a candidate  for  the  priest- 
hood. Based  on  your  first  year  in  the 
seminary,  do  you  feel  that  support 
from  the  people  of  St.  Vincent? 

Yes,  I feel  it  — very  much  so.  I 
also  felt  it  in  the  Barbados.  Even 
though  the  people  there  did  not  know 
me,  I felt  that  they  loved  me  and  that 
they  cared  very  much  for  me.  “Loving” 
and  “caring”  — those  are  the  two 
words  that  best  describe  what  people 
show  me.  I feel  very  privileged  and 
very  motivated  to  continue  on  in  my 
studies  and  work. 

Thank  you,  Michael.  May  God  con- 
tinue to  bless  and  guide  you  in  your 
endeavours  and  in  your  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  St.  Vincent.* 
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Lata  Rojas  is  a woman  Jiving  in  a small 
town  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  She 
is  a homemaker  and  mother  of  two 
small  children.  Marie  Burge  is  a Sister 
of  St.  Martha,  who  worked  for  several 
years  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  She 
is  presently  stationed  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  is  working  with  farmers' 
organizations. 


Tlic* 


One  of  the  authors,  Sister  Marie  Burge. 


Dominican 

Woman 


“If  she  chews  the  rope,  tie  her  with  a chain.” 


Lala  Rojas  & Marie  Burge 


“You  have  to  be  careful  of  today’s  woman, 

You  must  tie  her  up  with  a rope  or  you  will  be  confounded, 
She  is  a delightful  negra  and  she  likes  to  dance, 

In  order  to  keep  her  under  subjection  you  must  tie  her  up, 
If  she  chews  the  rope,  tie  her  with  a chain, 

If  she  chews  the  chain,  let  her  go, 

She’s  not  worth  the  bother.” 
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These  are  the  lyrics  of  a controver- 
1 sial  popular  song  (called  Merengul). 
It  has  been  received  by  the  majority  of 
the  male  population  with  amusement. 
It  is  accepted  with  indifference  by  the 
majority  of  the  female  population.  But 
by  those  men  and  women  who  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  reality 
of  the  actual  slavery  of  the  Dominican 
woman  and  about  the  situation  of 
oppression  and  dependence  which  nur- 
tures this,  that  song  is  treated  with 
indignation. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
Women’s  Lib  movement  has  two  faces. 
One  of  these  is  a superficial  foreign  im- 
port which  involves  not  much  more 
than  the  perennial  battle  of  the  sexes. 


However,  among  more  progressive 
groups  the  liberation  of  woman  is  seen 
within  the  whole  context  of  the  libera- 
tion of  an  entire  people.  The  source  of 
the  Dominican  woman’s  imposed  and 
accepted  dehumanizing  role  is  con- 
sidered to  coincide  with  the  root  causes 
of  the  situation  of  oppression  and 
dependence  which  is  the  Dominican 
reality.  Thus  Women’s  Lib  must  be- 
come People’s  Lib. 

These  progressive  groups  see  more 
than  a significant  co-relation  between 
the  economic  system  and  the  position 
of  woman  in  society.  The  history  of 
both  North  America  and  Latin  America 
involves  the  conquest  of  our  lands  by 
European  countries  whose  economic 


You  will  never  see  men  engaged  in  this  activity! 
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“In  the  Dominican  home  a girl  is  prepared  for  a subservient  rote  from  her  earliest 
years.  A little  girl  is  expected  to  work  in  the  house  while  her  brother  is  allowed 
to  play.  ” 


system  was  based  on  the  exploitation 
of  the  masses  to  favour  a minority 
who  controlled  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. Many  of  the  -relations  estab- 
lished within  this  economic  system 
are  reflected  and  even  promoted  by 
the  position  of  woman  in  the  society. 
The  relationship  of  worker-capitalist, 
of  one  who  produces  goods  and  one 
who  disposes  of  the  goods  is  seen  in 
the  man-woman  relationship.  The  man 
traditionally  produces  (salary)  while 
the  woman  guards  (the  house)  and  dis- 
poses of  the  goods  (purchase  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  consumer  articles.) 

In  this  type  of  society  the  woman 
is  educated  to  assume  a dependent 
role.  She  is  not  a significant  figure  in 


production,  but  is  trained  to  consume, 
being  incomplete  if  she  doesn’t  have  a 
man  to  provide  for  her.  Women  are 
trained  to  believe  that  they  are  weak 
and  dependent,  that  they  must  be  re- 
fined and  beautiful  to  please  men.  They 
may  be  susceptible  to  any  kind  of 
propaganda  which  refers  to  their  being 
pleasing  and  useful  to  men. 

Perhaps  more  serious  still  is  the 
relationship  of  consumer  and  goods 
consumed.  In  the  man-woman  relation- 
ship the  woman  is  considered  as  a con- 
sumer item  to  be  used,  misused  or 
abused  by  her  male  counterpart. 

Added  to  this  common  experience 
of  the  Americas,  the  Dominican  woman 
has  been  influenced  by  what  may  seem 
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to  be  only  a detail  of  history.  The 
Spanish  explorers,  quite  distinct  from 
the  immigrants  to  Canada  and  the  U.S., 
were  adventurers  and  not  settlers.  They 
arrived  in  Santo  Domingo  without 
wives  and  families.  They  began  looking 
for  their  women  among  the  only  group 
then  living  on  the  island,  the  native 
Indians,  who  had  been  quickly  reduced 
to  slave  status.  After  a few  short  years 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Indians, 
black  slaves  were  imported  from 
Africa.  Again  the  Spaniards  found 
their  women  among  the  slaves.  His- 
torically, then,  we  see  that  the  man- 
woman  relationship  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  established  in  a master- 
slave  context.  Traces  of  this  type  of 
relationship  can  still  be  seen  today  in 
the  Dominican  society. 

In  the  Dominican  home  a girl  is 
prepared  for  a subservient  role  from 
her  earliest  years.  A little  girl  may  be 
expected  to  work  in  the  house  while 
her  brother  is  allowed  to  play.  She  is 
sent  to  carry  water  while  he  may  be 
sent  to  school,  education  being  tradi- 
tionally considered  more  important 
for  the  boys  than  for  the  girls.  After 
all,  she  only  needs  to  be  prepared  to 
care  for  a house  and  children.  At  meal- 
time the  man  of  the  house  and  the 
boys  will  often  be  served  first  and  given 
the  bestfood.  The  girls  and  mother  will 
eat  what  remains.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a girl  to  be  beaten  because  she  has 
disobeyed  her  brother. 

Through  the  years  of  childhood 
and  adolescence  the  Dominican  girl 
is  prepared  for  adult  womanhood  by 
being  taught  that  she  is  inferior  to 
and  subject  to  man.  Within  marriage 
then  the  inferior  role  is  continued  and 


nurtured.  A woman  must  ask  her 
husband’s  permission  to  leave  the 
house  while  he  is  free  to  come  and 
go  as  he  pleases  and  have  relations 
with  other  women.  Such  activity  is 
not  only  condoned  but  even  lauded 
by  society.  In  many  sectors  a man 
who  has  many  women  and  many  chil- 
dren is  considered  to  be  very  “macho”. 

While  it  is  true  that  they  have  been 
educated  to  be  oppressed,  there  is  an 
unmistakable  strength  of  character  in 
the  Dominican  women. There  have  been 
many  examples  in  the  past  and  in  our 
present  times  in  this  country  of 
valiant  women,  often  abandoned  by 
their  husbands,  who  have  alone  brought 
up  a large  family.  There  are  many  who 
have  militantly  led  their  people  in 
times  of  crisis.  A couple  of  years  ago, 
the  country  was  shocked  by  the 
assassination  of  Mama  Tingo  who  was 
killed  by  a guard  as  she  led  a group  of 
farmers  in  a march  to  reclaim  from  a 
rich  land  owner  their  expropriated 
land. 

Mama  Tingo’s  life  and  death  have 
much  to  say  in  a hopeful  way  about 
the  future  liberation  of  the  Dominican 
woman.  There  really  does  not  exist  a 
women’s  liberation  movement.  It  is  a 
man’s  and  woman’s  liberation  move- 
ment, the  liberation  of  the  Dominican 
people.  It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  are 
struggling  with  the  basic  problems  of 
the  Dominican  reality  that  some  day 
this  country  will  be  free.  It  is  our 
hope  that  there  will  be  a new  society 
in  which  all  men  will  live  as  brothers, 
that  both  men  and  women  will  rec- 
ognize their  own  human  dignity  and 
that  of  all  others.  One  day  we  will  free 
ourselves  from  all  the  chains  of 
oppression.* 
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Fr.  Charles  Gervais , SFM,  is  origi- 
nally from  Eiie,  Manitoba.  Or- 
dained in  1961,  he  was  assigned  to 
Scarboro 's  Philippine  mission  in 
Southern  Leyte.  Following  a stint 
in  Canada  on  the  Society's  educa- 
tion-formation team,  Fr.  Gervais 
was  re-assigned  to  the  Philippines. 
He  is  currently  working  in  the  town 
of  Halapitan  on  the  island  of  Min- 
danao in  a predominantly  non- 
Christian  area,  inhabited  by  the 
p Manobo  tribespeople . 


Father  Gervais 


What  is 
Truth  ? 

Charles  Gervais,  SFM. 


In  hundreds  of  little  chapels  and 
1 homes  in.  Latin  America,  as  Christians 
gather  for  prayers  and  scripture  reflec- 
tion, before  they  begin,  they  read  out 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
murdered  by  vicious  dictatorial  regimes 


because  of  their  struggle  for  justice  - 
and,  after  each  name  — they  shout 
“vive”  (he/she  lives). 

In  December  of  1980,  before  a 
crowd  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish  people,  three  men  walked  onto 
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a stage:  Poland’s  President  Jablonski, 
Cardinal  Macharski  of  Cracow  and 
Poland’s  Union  Leader,  Lech  Walesa. 
“The  names  of  those  who  died  at 
Gdansk  and  Gdynia  in  1970  were 
read  aloud  with  the  workers  shouting 
back  after  each  one,  ‘Yes,  he  is  still 
among  us!’  Walesa  lit  a memorial 
flame  . . .and  said  This  monument 
was  erected  for  those  who  were  killed 
as  an  admonition  to  those  in  power.  It 
embodies  the  right  of  human  beings 
to  their  dignity,  to  order  and  to  jus- 
tice,’ ’’  (Time  Magazine,  Dec.  29, 1 980.) 

The  Church  throughout  history  has 
been  accused  of  meddling  in  politics 
and  at  times  it  likely  did.  Today,  more 
than  ever,  this  accusation  is  being 
hurled  against  it.  Within  its  ranks 
there  are  those  who  say  “We  must  get 
involved”  and  others  who  say  “Stay  in 
the  sacristy.” 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited 
Mexico,  the  papers  gleefully  printed 
headlines  such  as  “Pope  tells  priests 
and  nuns  to  stay  out  of  politics.” 
Yet,  I don’t  recall  seeing  printed  in 
any  secular  paper  any  part  of  a state- 
ment he  made  in  Mexico  to  Indians 
and  peasants.  “The  depressed  rural 
world,  the  worker  who  with  his  sweat 
waters  also  his  affliction,  cannot  wait 
any  longer  for  full  and  effective  recogni- 
tion of  his  dignity,  which  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  any  other  social  sector.  He 
has  the  right  to  be  respected  and  not 
to  be  deprived,  with  manoeuvres 
which  are  sometimes  tantamount  to 
real  spoliation,  of  the  little  that  he  has. 
He  has  the  right  to  be  rid  of  the  barriers 
of  exploitation,  often  made  up  of  in- 
tolerable selfishness,  against  which  his 
best  efforts  of  advancement  are  shat- 
tered. He  has  the  right  to  real  help  — 


which  is  not  charity  or  crumbs  of  jus- 
tice - in  order  that  he  may  have  access 
to  the  development  that  his  dignity  as 
a man  and  as  a son  of  God  deserves. 

“Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  act 
promptly  and  in  depth.  It  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  bold  changes,  which  are 
deeply  innovatory.  It  is  necessary  to 
undertake  urgent  reforms  without 
waiting  any  longer. 

“It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the 
measures  to  be  taken  must  be  adequate. 
The  Church  does  indeed  defend  the 
legitimate  right  to  private  property, 
but  she  also  teaches  no  less  clearly 
that  there  is  always  a social  mortgage 
on  all  private  property,  in  order  that 
goods  may  serve  the  general  purpose 
that  God  gave  them.  And  if  the  com- 
mon good  requires  it,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  even  at  expropriation, 
carried  out  in  the  due  form.”  Was 
that  a political  statement? 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II,  visited 
the  Philippines  this  past  February,  he 
spoke  in  Bacolod  City,  the  centre  of 
the  sugar  area  on  the  Island  of  Negros. 

I have  visited  the  Island  of  Negros  on 
two  occasions  and  have  never  seen 
such  blatent  exploitation  of  human 
beings.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
statements  the  Pope  made:  “No  one 
has  the  right  to  live  in  luxury  while 
so  many  do  not  have  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life.”...  “The  land  is  God’s 
gift  to  all  people.”.  . . “You  belong  to 
the  land  and  the  land  belongs  to  you.” 

. . . “Workers  have  the  right  to  free 
associations  to  obtain  what  is  right- 
fully theirs.”.  . . “The  government  has 
the  obligation  to  make  laws  to  protect 
this  right.”  Were  these  political  state- 
ments? 

But  I ask  how  in  God’s  name,  can 
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the  above  be  accomplished  when  even 
the  slightest  effort  made  by  the  peas- 
ants and  workers  to  organize  is  merci- 
lessly met  with  murder!  (See  Newsweek 
Feb.  23,  1981  for  a few  of  the  facts.) 

My  understanding  of  ‘non-involve- 
ment in  politics  by  Church  leaders’  is 
that  we  are  not  to  swallow  ‘holas  bolas’ 
a human  system  of  government  and 
policies  without  trying  to  have  it 
measure  up  to  the  Supreme  Moral 
Code  which  we  as  Christians  believe 
was  taught  in  its  perfection  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Church  has  a right  and  an 
obligation  to  criticize  any  system,  be 
it  communism,  capitalism,  dictatorship 
or  whatever,  if  it  exploits  people  and 
refuses  to  respect  their  dignity  as  chil- 
dren of  God.  But  we  in  the  West, 
especially  we  North  Americans,  have 
such  a phobia  against  such  words  as 
socialism  and  communism,  that  we  are 
willing  to  support  a murderous  regime 
like  El  Salvador  out  of  fear.  We  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  either /or.  But  if  we, 
as  Church,  are  willing  to  support  an 
evil  system  in  order  to  prevent  another 
evil  system,  then  we  are  playing  party 
politics  (on  the  right/  President  Tru- 
man, when  asked  whether  the  United 
States  should  support  the  dictators  in 
South  America  and  elsewhere,  said: 
“They  may  be  sons  of  bitches  but  they 
are  our  sons  of  bitches.  ” I n other  words, 
we  profit  so  let’s  support  them. 

I also  cannot  understand  how 
people  can  lobby  governments  to  try 
to  stop  abortion,  and  consider  this 
their  ‘religious’  obligation  (and  I agree 
that  it  is)  and  yet  say  that  any  effort 
to  try  and  topple  a government  that  is 
blatantly  violating  human  rights  is 
‘meddling  in  politics.’ 

The  Church,  being  human  as  well 


as  divine,  has  been  known  to  have  its  \ 
imperfections  and  they  are  with  it 
today.  Nontheiess,  it  has  the  obliga- 
tion of  continuing  to  strive  for  perfec- 
tion and  the  right  to  point  other  in- 
stitutions towards  that  perfection. 

“Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect.’’  Christ  did  not  wait 
till  His  apostles  were  perfect  to  send 
them  out  to  preach.  And  if  I waited 
to  be  perfect  before  I preached,  I 
would  not  have  preached  a sermon 
yet.  . ; 

If  we  understand  that  thousands  of 
innocent  people  are  dying  today  be- 
cause of  unjust  systems  (and  merciless 
rightist  regimes)  and  are  afraid  to  do 
anything  about  it  — we,  like  Pilate,  are 
saying:  “I  am  innocent  of  this  man’s 
blood,  it  is  your  concern.”  (Mat. 
27:25). 

And  if  we  are  unwilling  to  give  up 
some  of  our  wordly  possessions  so  that 
others  may  have  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  — we  are  saying:  “We  have  no  King 
but  Caesar.” 

The  evangelical  discourse  in  Chapter 
5 of  St.  Mathew’s  gospel,  “The  Beati- 
tudes,” is  a summary  of  the  Supreme 
Moral  Code  which  Christ  came  to  teach. 

All  peoples  and  all  systems  of  govern- 
ments must  respect  it  or  be  challenged 
to  do  so.  This  is  not  primarily  political 
but  is  first  and  foremost  Gospel.  If  we 
fail  to  understand  this  truth  then,  with 
Pilate,  we  are  saying  — “What  is  truth.” 

(Jn.  18:38)  • 


“He  has  the  right  to  be  respected  • 
and  not  to  be  deprived.  . .of  the 
little  that  he  has.  ” 
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From  Subordination 
to  Partnership 

Women 

in 

Mission 


Veronica  O’Reilly 


Veronica  O'Reilly  is  a member  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (Peterborough).  For 
the  last  three  years  Sister  Veronica  has  been  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
Ecumenical  Forum  of  Canada.  Prior  to  this  appointment  she  taught  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  at  the  university  level  in  both  Canada  and 
Ireland. 


In  Christ,  and  in  the  Church  there  is, 
then,  no  inequality  arising  from  race 
or  nationality,  social  condition  or  sex, 
for  “there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek; 

there  is  neither  slave  nor  freeman; 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  For 
you  are  all  ‘one’  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

(Gal.  3:28  Greek;  cf.  Col.  3:11). 

Lumen  Gentium , 32. 


Introduction 

Comeone  who  was  visiting  the  Ecu- 
^-rnenical  Forum  recently  asked: 
“What  are  the  most  talked  about  issues 
in  church  circles  these  days?”  The 
answer  to  that  varies  from  church  to 
church  and  from  week  to  week.  None- 
theless two  themes  do  recur  with  a 
good  deal  of  regularity  and  they  are 
related  to  each  other.  Those  themes 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  situation  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Church  as  it  existed  in  their  past,  with  clearly  differentiated  roles  for  each, 
should  not  change. 


are  mission  and  women  in  the  church. 

As  Roman  Catholics  most  of  us  may 
be  more  aware  of  the  changing  emphasis 
in  mission  than  we  are  of  new  minis- 
tries for  women.  Mission,  after  all,  has 
been  part  of  our  consciousness  since 
childhood.  At  an  early  age  we  knew 
that  missionaries  were  those  with  a 
special  vocation  who  went  out  from 
established  home  churches  to  countries 
where  people  had  not  heard  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  They  were  following  the 
great  commission  of  Jesus  to  his 
apostles  to  go  into  the  world  and  teach 
all  nations.  Christians  at  home  con- 
tributed through  prayer,  money  and 
supplies  to  the  work  of  the  “foreign 


missionaries’’,  and  our  common  hope 
was  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
being  spread  further  and  further  a- 
round  the  globe.  In  many  cases,  hospi- 
tals, clinics  and  schools,  as  well  as 
churches,  were  built  in  foreign  lands 
with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of 
improving  the  lot  of  indigenous 
peoples.  Self-sacrifice,  generosity  and 
tremendous  good  will  characterized 
this  phase  of  our  understanding  of 
mission. 

Several  factors,  however,  have 
changed  that  picture  and  that  under- 
standing. The  factors  are  complicated 
and  interwoven  and  dozens  of  tracts 
are  still  being  written  on  the  subject. 
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Only  a few  surface  indications  of  the 
shift  in  mission  perspective  can  be 
mentioned  in  a brief  article  and  they 
are  submitted  with  an  awareness  that 
brevity  may  tend  to  distort. 

Mission  Reappraised 

In  the  first  place  we  no  longer 
automatically  assume  that  we  in  the 
home  churches  have  the  whole  pack- 
age of  truth  to  bring  to  poor  pagans 
without  a religion  or  culture  that  has 
any  value  of  its  own.  We  have  learned 
to  take  more  seriously  human  beings 
in  other  societies  as  persons  with  a 
tradition,  a history,  a culture  which  is 
not  necessarily  inferior  to  our  own 
and  in  which  God  is  at  work.  We 
realize  that  it  is  within  that  very  cul- 
ture and  as  part  of  it  that  “conversion” 
occurs,  and  through  which  God  works 
to  redeem  people.  Part  of  this  aware- 
ness comes  from  those  to  whom  we 
believed  we  were  bringing  only  good 
news.  People  objected  finally  to  the 
fact  that  the  missionary  presence  most 
often  came  hand  in  hand  with  colonial 
exploitation,  war,  poverty  and  loss  of 
native  identity.  Eventually  people 
recognized  the  contradictions  inherent 
in  the  preaching  of  a gospel  of  peace, 
justice  and  liberation  and  the  fact  of 
imperialism,  racism  and  greed.  Real 
problems  for  the  missionary  churches 
began  to  arise  when  the  commercial 
and  colonial  empires  which  they 
represented  started  to  break  up  after 
the  world  wars  and  other  political 
upheavals.  Nations  were  struggling  for 
freedom  and  independence  from  the 
very  countries  which  had  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  them.  Where  was  the 
church  in  all  this?  Was  it  to  side  with 
the  imperial  powers  including  the 
mother  church?  Was  it  to  support  the 


liberation  struggles  of  emerging  na- 
tions? Or  was  it  to  examine  and  per- 
haps redefine  its  understanding  of 
mission  in  the  light  of  history?  In 
fact,  this  redefinition  has  been  hap- 
pening. 

A Two-Way  Process 

In  understanding  Jesus’  command 
to  teach  all  nations  there  is  a growing 
sense  of  this  being  a two-way  process. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  have 
much  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give  in 
witnessing  to  the  good  news.  There  is 
a sharper  realization  that  ail  of  us  by 
our  baptism  have  a vocation  to  the 
mission  of  the  Church  which  is  the 
mission  undertaken  by  Jesus:  “to 
announce  good  news  to  the  poor.  To 
proclaim  liberty  for  prisoners  and  re- 
ceiving of  sight  for  the  blind.  To  let 
the  broken  go  free,  and  to  proclaim 
the  year  of  Jubilee.”  This  mission  is 
carried  out  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  in  solidarity  with  our  sisters  and 
brothers  in  other  places.  It  leads  us 
to- look  closely  at  our  own  lives,  to 
examine  the  structures  of  our  own 
society  and  that  of  other  groups  in 
order  to  know  if  they  support  or  con- 
tradict the  Good  News  and  to  discover 
ways  of  “converting”  these  structures. 
It  has  become  evident  that  we  cannot 
live  outside  or  above  history,  but  are 
called  to  mission  within  the  political 
and  social  realities  of  our  world.  The 
promise  of  biblical  tradition  — liberty, 
peace,  justice,  reconciliation  — cannot 
be  regarded  as  something  private. 
Rather  it  is  something  that  always 
brings  us  back  into  the  domain  of 
social  responsibility.  We  are  all  mis- 
sionaries, wherever  we  are,  and  Jesus’ 
mission  of  reconciling  all  things  to 
God  will  be  accomplished  only  through 
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His  Spirit  in  us.  It  is  still  very  impor- 
tant, perhaps  more  important  than 
ever,  to  share  our  lives,  our  skills  and 
our  understanding  of  the  Gospel  with 
peoples  of  other  countries;  but  we  do 
so  with  respect  for  their  wishes  and 
culture,  with  humility  and  a real  desire 
to  serve  and  to  learn. 

Church,  Women  and  Inequality 

When  we  begin  to  understand  mis- 
sion as  a call  to  change  our  lives  and 
our  society  so  that  the  Good  News  may 
be  accomplished,  we  realize  that  we 
are  being  called  away  from  attitudes 
of  racial,  cultural  and  sexual  superiority 
and  from  the  structures  which  support 
and  promote  these  attitudes.  We  are 
being  called  to  a deeper  understanding 
of  human  community  and  mutual 
respect.  Vocation  regarded  in  this  light 
gives  dignity  to  all  people  and  brings 
into  sharper  focus  the  issue  of  men 
and  women  as  colleagues  in  the  mis- 
sion of  the  church.  This  is  an  issue 
which  causes  much  comment,  fear 
and  pain  in  circles  where  it  is  taken 
seriously.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  situation  of  men  and  women 
in  the  church  as  it  existed  in  their  past, 
with  clearly  differentiated  roles  for 
each,  should  not  change.  And  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  this  situation  has 
been  unjust,  that  women,  in  fact,  have 
been  considered  as  less  than  equal 


The  Church , for  the  most  part , dings 
to  an  anthropology  which  retains  the 
conventional  understanding  of  divisions 
or,  to  use  a fancy  word,  dichotomies 
(e.g.  spirit/matter,  sou  I /body,  mascu- 
line/feminine). 
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Certain  aspects  of  Church  law  regarding  women.  . .seem  to 
be  inadequate  expressions  of  the  equality  of  persons  called 
by  Jesus  to  mission. 


beings  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.  In 
this  matter,  more  than  in  others,  there 
appears  to  be  a refusal  to  accept  the 
fact  that  our  Christian  understanding 
of  personhood  corresponds  to  human 
experience  in  history.  The  role  of 
persons  within  the  varied  forms  of 
government  and  institutions  in  civil 
society  has  changed  and  developed 
through  the  course  of  history.  But 
the  church,  for  the  most  part,  clings 
to  an  anthropology  which  retains  the 
conventional  understanding  of  divisions 
or,  to  use  a fancy  word,  dichotomies 
(e.g.  spirit/matter,  soul/body,  mascu- 
line/feminine). This  understanding  is 


incompatible  with  the  findings  of  the 
modern  human  sciences.  One  of  the 
most  serious  situations  arising  from 
these  divisions  is  that,  within  the 
church,  they  prevent  access  to  mutual 
sharing  in  the  religious  dimension  of 
life.  Certain  aspects  of  church  law 
regarding  women,  for  example,  seem 
to  be  inadequate  expressions  of  the 
equality  of  persons  called  by  Jesus  to 
mission.  Even  apart  from  the  sacra- 
ment of  Orders,  women  are  excluded 
from  the  reception  of  certain  minis- 
tries to  which  lay  men  are  admitted, 
so  that  it  seems  evident  the  discrimina- 
tion is  based  exclusively  on  sexual  dif- 
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ferences.  Many  such  instances  could 
be  cited  and,  fortunately,  instances  of 
the  growing  recognition  of  women’s 
rights  can  also  be  cited  in  new  can- 
onical documentation.  But  while  the 
underlying  Christian  anthropology 
which  restricts  women  to  “roles” 
befitting  their  “proper  nature”  may 
be  gradually  reconsidered,  there  are 
still  many  attitudes  and  practices  of 
individual  Church  men  and  women 
which  are  negative  and  detrimental. 
Instead  of  cataloguing  complaints  and 
citing  atrocity  stories  (and  there  are 
many)  about  the  treatment  of  women 
who  are  trying  to  answer  Christ’s  call 
to  discipleship,  I will  mention  a couple 


of  areas  to  which  we  might  pay  closer 
attention  in  order  to  become  more 
conscious. 

Language  and  Exclusion 

The  first  is  the  matter  of  exclusive 
language.  So  long  as  the  language  of 
our  liturgies,  official  church  docu- 
ments and  personal  conversations  ex- 
cludes the  female  presence  in  human- 
ity women  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  as  persons 
of  equal  status.  Attempts  are  being 
made,  but  there  are  many  who  resist 
this  issue,  who  try  to  hide  their  fear 
and  contempt  under  cheap  jokes, 
scorn  or  ersatz  linguistic  superiority. 


Too  often,  things  are  done  “the  way  they  always  were”  by  those  who  have 
always  done  them,  and  pre-meeting  strategizing  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
group  ensures  that  it  will  be  so. 
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They  simply  preserve  intact  the  limits 
• of  their  understanding.  Language  which 
consciously  includes  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  members  of  the  hu- 
man community  can  only  enrich  that 
community.  We  all  have  to  start  some- 
where in  raising  our  consciousness 
about  any  issue;  language  is  a power- 
ful means  in  assisting  us.  With  sensi- 
tivity and  a genuine  sense  of  humour 
we  can  all  grow  a good  deal  in  this 
area. 

The  Precluded  Agenda 

A second  matter  that  could  be  con- 
sidered is  what  can  be  called  the 
“precluded  agenda."  This  describes  the 
way  decisions  are  made.  Any  dominant 
group  may  use  this  technique,  subtly 
or  blatantly,  to  keep  persons  in  a 
minority  position  from  taking  part 
in  decision  making.  It  can  be  done  in 
several  ways.  The  minority  people  may 
be  allowed  to  have  their  say,  heads  will 
nod  sagely  in  agreement,  but  things 
never  change.  The  suggestions  and 
interventions  are  finally  ignored,  de- 
layed or  otherwise  made  ineffective. 
Things  are  done  “the  way  they  al- 
ways were"  by  those  who  have  always 
done  them,  and  pre-meeting  strategiz- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  group 
ensures  that  it  will  be  so.  Positions  of 
power  are  carefully  guarded,  as  are  the 
oblique  paths  which  lead  to  them.  Many 
women  in  the  church  have  experienced 
this  dismissal  hand  in  hand  with  verbal 
protestations  of  acceptance.  It  is  a 
painful  and  humiliating  experience 
which  leads  to  despair,  anger  and 
cynicism.  It  does  not  build  up  the 
body  of  Christ.  There  are  women  who 
have  little  or  no  hope  that  they  will 
ever  be  accepted  as  persons  of  equal 
status  within  the  church,  and  they  tend 
to  regard  efforts  to  include  them  in 


certain  limited  areas  as  mere  tokenism. 
Signs  of  Hope 

Others  are  encouraged  by  their 
ability  to  participate  in  special  litur- 
gical ministries,  especially  as  lay 
readers  and  extraordinary  ministers 
of  the  Eucharist.  Some  have  been 
accepted  as  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  pastoral  team  ministries  and, 
in  areas  where  ordained  priests  are 
unavailable,  their  participation  has  been 
extensive.  The  number  of  women  who 
are  educated  in  theological  colleges 
and  professionally  trained  in  pastoral 
ministry  is  considerable.  Their  recep- 
tion by  a male  clergy  into  positions  of 
influence  is  a matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration. Fortunately,  there  are  bish- 
ops, priests  and  lay  congregations  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  acknowledge  these 
skills  and  the  accompanying  desire 
to  serve  within  the  institutional  church. 
There  are  also  bishops,  priests  and  laity 
who  turn  away  these  women  out  of 
fear,  contempt  or  an  inability  to  imag- 
ine how  they  might  fit  into  the  exist- 
ing structure.  There  are  those  with  a 
more  practical  turn  of  mind  who  have 
no  objection  to  using  the  proffered 
skills  but  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
them  in  terms  of  a just  salary  and  the 
considerations  due  a practising  minister. 

Partners  In  the  Great  Commission 

Women  as  well  as  men,  whether 
single,  married  or  members  of  a reli- 
gious community,  are  called  with  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  their  voca- 
tions and  avocations  to  participate  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesus.  A fuller  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  this  is  a 
fuller  assurance  of  the  great  commis- 
sion being  carried  to  the  human  com- 
munity.* 
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/ REMEMBER 


Fr.  John  Bolger,  SFM,  is  originally  from 
Lansdowne,  Ontario.  Ordained  in 
Kingston  in  1 952,  he  was  assigned  to 
Japan  the  following  year  and  remained 
there  until  his  appointment  as  Treasurer 
General.  He  served  in  that  capacity  from 
1973  to  1977,  at  which  time  he  was  re- 
appointed to  Japan.  Following  a heart 
attack  earlier  this  year,  Fr.  Bolger  re- 
turned to  Canada  and  has  been  sup- 
posedly “recuperating”  while  working 
extremely  hard  in  the  Promotion 
Department. 

A Heartening  Experience 


It  was  a great  day  — the  first  day  that  the  parish  activity  slowed  for  the  summer 
after  a busy  season.  It  was  a bad  day,  too,  for  I suffered  a heart  attack  just  after 
rising  that  morning.  After  being  taken  to  the  hospital  by  ambulance  a see-saw 
struggle  began  as  to  whether  I would  ever  leave  on  foot.  Nine  weeks  later,  with 
not  much  more  strength  than  that  of  the  proverbial  kitten,  I,  having  cheated  the 
urn,  walked  out  the  front  door. 

All  that  is  just  a bit  of  background  for  an  item  I would  like  to  leave  with  you. 
The  small  parish  of  Kiyose,  Japan,  where  I was  the  only  priest  during  the  summer, 
was  thus  without  a resident  pastor  for  the  next  month.  The  community,  aware 
of  what  we  had  often  stressed,  namely,  that  the  Japanese  Church  as  a community 
should  look  after  its  own  needs,  took  charge  of  the  parish  activity.  They  saw  to 
it  that  there  was  always  a receptionist  at  the  church,  a custodian  to  watch  the 
property  at  night,  and  a priest  available  to  look  after  the  Sunday  liturgy.  In 
other  words,  the  needs  of  the  community  were  totally  provided  for  by  the  com- 
munity itself.  They  realized,  too,  that  I was  without  medical  insurance  for,  in 
that  particular  city,  foreigners  were  not  permitted  to  subscribe  to  the  National 
Health  Insurance  plan. 

Without  any  outside  suggestion  or  encouragement  they  canvassed  the  200-odd 
supporters  of  the  parish  and  raised  the  nearly  $5,000  necessary  to  defray  my 
hospital  expenses.  They  told  me  that  they  wanted  to  do  this  themselves  and  not 
rely  on  Canada.  I think  this  is  a real  tribute  to  their  community-mindedness,  for 
never  have  I seen  a Japanese  community  show  such  heart  to  an  “outsider.”  This 
is  something  I will  always  remember.* 

John  Bolger,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year 

$3.00 

□ two  years 

5.00 

□ life 

50.00 

□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL  (416)  261-7135 
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For  literally  every  Canadian  family, 
sugar  is  a part  of  everyday  life.  The 
same  is  true  for  a vast  number  of 
Dominicans  - but  for  very  different 
reasons. 

by:  Gerry  Curry,  SFM. 
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Noe  Vilca  died  at  the  age  of  19.  To 
some  he  was  a trouble  maker,  a mal- 
content and  a dissident.  But  to  the 
people  of  El  Progreso  he  was  first  and 
foremost  a Christian  martyr. 

by:  Art  Blomme 
Lay  Missionary . 
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Every  night  up  to  one  thousand  per- 
sons sneak  onto  the  Subic  Naval  Base 
in  the  Philippines  to  salvage  junk  from 
the  American  refuse  dump.  This  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
underground  recycling  operations. 

by:  Ear!  and  Pat  Hostetter-Martin. 
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A BURMESE  BISHOP 
ON  BUDDHISM 


14 


They  seldom  ask  what  you  do.  They 
are  far  more  concerned  with  who  you 
are.  They  have  little  use  for  competi- 
tion, but  a lot  to  say  about  com- 
munity living.  As  one  Scarboro  priest 
discovered,  we  Christians  have  a lot  to 
learn  from  Buddhists. 

by:  Don  Boy/e,  SFM. 
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EDITORIAL 


ON  SECOND  THOUGHT  . . . 

y^mong  Western  Christians,  Buddhism  is  probably  the  least  understood  of  the 
great  religions.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  adherents  number  roughly  225  million 
worldwide,  most  Westerners  can  do  little  more  than  conjure  up  pictures  of  sari- 
clad  monks  with  shaven  heads  and  begging  bowls.  Indeed  our  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  Buddhist  teaching  and  preaching  are  so  miniscule  as  to  be  virtually 
non-existent. 

To  be  fair,  this  situation  is  partly  explicable  in  terms  of  the  geographic  con- 
centration of  the  Buddhist  population,  99%  of  whom  live  in  Asia.  Hence  the 
Westerner’s  contact  with  this  major  religious  tradition  is  necessarily  limited. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Western  media  has  been  astoundingly  remiss  in  its  pre- 
sentation and  analysis  of  the  social,  cultural  and  religious  complexities  of  the 
East.  This,  of  course,  has  only  contributed  to  an  already  extremely  widespread 
state  of  ignorance  about  Asia  in  general  and  Buddhism  in  particular. 

The  tragedy  for  Westerners  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  fact  of  their  being  un- 
informed. More  seriously,  it  is  found  in  their  lack  of  exposure  to  another  vision 
- an  extremely  important  and  venerable  one  - of  the  way  the  world  should  be. 

In  this  issue  we  take  a brief  look  at  the  Buddhist  concept  of  the  “just  society” 
with  its  stress  on  the  harmonious  synthesis  of  the  material  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  life.  In  so  doing  we  will  also  be  taking  a rather  critical  look  at  ourselves  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Buddhist  emphasis  is  fundamentally  anti-Western. 
Such  ideals  as  “competition”,  “getting  ahead”  and  “individualism”  are  equated 
with  the  injustice  generating  sins  of  greed  and  egoism.  For  the  Buddhist,  such 
notions  are  little  more  than  pagan  idols  of  which  the  individual  seeking  true 
peace  and  spiritual  happiness  must  rid  himself. 

Loving  kindness  to  everyone  must  animate  all  we  do.  This  was  the  message 
preached  by  Buddha  some  six  centuries  before  Christ.  Yet  it  really  sounds  so 
very  much  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  doesn’t  it?  On  second  thought,  maybe 
we  do  know  more  about  Buddhism  than  we  realized.  • 
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LETTERS 


Consumerism  and  Sin 

i am  writing  in  response  to  a letter- 
to-the-editor  in  your  June  issue,  de- 
ploring the  Scarboro  Fathers’  involve- 
ment in  politics  as  opposed  to  an 
exclusively  “spiritual”  mission. 

May  I say,  it’s  because  of  your 
practical  level  of  involvement  in 
human  and  economic  problems  that  I 
support  you  with  all  my  heart.  When 
we  see  the  gross  exploitation  and  greed 
of  the  few  and  the  suffering  it  causes 
for  the  many,  how  can  we  ignore  it  or 
condone  it  by  our  silent  complicity? 
The  Bible  is  full  of  exhortations  to  do 
justice  to  one’s  neighbour,  accom- 
panied by  stern  warnings  that  failure 
to  do  so  on  a social  level  is  a denial  of 
the  God  we  claim  to  know  and  dare  to 
worship. 

On  a more  personal  note,  it  is  up  to 
every  concerned  citizen  to  try  to  keep 
their  lifestyle  simple.  Recently  I was 
diagnosed  as  a hypoglycemic,  a “disease 
of  civilization”  ' resulting  from  our 
society’s  bad  eating  habits  — lots  of 
overprocessed  food  sweetened  with 
white  sugar  — which  as  you  know  are 
causally  related  to  hunger  in  “under- 
developed” countries. 

More  and  more  people  have  this 
syndrome  — fatigue,  insomnia,  diz- 
ziness, depression,  etc.  — and  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  it  more  and 
more  with  every  generation  that  sub- 
sists on  this  ridiculous  non-food.  We 
need  to  return  to  the  kind  of  simple 
foods  that  people  in  the  “Third  World” 


ate  before  colonial  masters  and  their 
successors  upset  the  local  agricultural 
systems  with  non-food  cash-cropping 
for  export. 

Most  Canadians  do  not  appear  to 
understand  how  much  our  purchasing 
habits  implicate  us  in  the  system.  We 
are  the  people  who  enable  the  exploi- 
ters not  only  to  thrive  but  also  to  keep 
getting  richer  as  long  as  we  keep  buying 
the  advertising,  the  products,  the  justi- 
fications they  give,  and  the  cultural 
twaddle  they  sponsor  on  television.  We 
need  a mission  to  ourselves  to  convert 
us  away  from  consumerism. 

Mary  Sue  Haliburton , 
Ottawa , Ontario. 


Political  Act  or  Christian  Duty 

According  to  a letter  in  your  June 
edition,  one  of  your  Vancouver  readers 
cannot  any  longer  support  a mission 
project  that  aims  at  taking  from  the 
rich  to  help  the  poor. 


Letters  are  edited  and  may  be  con- 
densed for  reasons  of  space.  Writers 
should  supply  their  name  and 
address  and  mail  correspondence  to: 
Letters  to  the  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road,  Scar- 
borough, Ontario.  Ml M JM4 
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Remember  this  . . . once  the  poor 
are  educated,  they  realize  that  they’ve 
been  robbed  by  the  rich  who,  with  the 
help  of  politicians  and  their  hired 
henchmen,  seek  to  remain  high  in  their 
comfortable  castles.  Yet,  if  the  rich 
would  only  help  the  poor  then  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  “political”  contro- 
versy. 

The  missionaries  whom  I’ve  seen  at 
work  (I’m  70  years  old,  so  I’ve  seen  a 
lot  of  them)  are  trying  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  downtrodden.  That’s  not 
political.  I believe  that  is  what  is  called 
Christianity,  and  if  we  don’t  under- 
stand that  point  then  some  day  the 
Soviets  and  their  mis-named  “com- 
munism” will  find  the  Third  World  a 
fertile  breeding  ground  for  Soviet 
politics. 

Even  the  legendary  biblical  Good 
Samaritan  would  be  ousted  from 
society  today  if  he  perchance  gave  aid 
to  a needy  person  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  economic,  social  or  political  fence. 

Roy  Wildgust, 
Stratford , Ontario. 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  The  Third  Church 

I was  delighted  with  Father  Gal- 
lagher’s ‘The  Coming  of  a Third 
Church”  in  the  May  issue. 

We  of  the  Second  Church  have  two 
obstacles  in  our  path:  (1)  our  affluence 
and  (2)  our  obsessive  search  for  a high 
profile  in  almost  every  field  of  endeav- 
our. So  we  have  gradually  turned  away 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
have  fallen  into  the  cunning  snares  of 
the  devil. 


Please  God,  we  still  have  time.  Al- 
ready there  are  quiet  stirrings  as  the 
people  seek  true  Peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give.  Perhaps  a gentle 
breeze  from  the  Third  Church  will 
grow  in  intensity  and  overtake  us  so 
that  we  may  be  renewed  and  strength- 
ened as  were  the  Apostles  on  the  First 
Pentecost.  The  Spirit  of  God  breathes 
where  He  wills. 

Veronica  Maguire , 
Montreal , Quebec. 


More  on  Clerical  Garb 

Congratulations  to  “Name  With- 
held” for  those  comments  on  clerical 
garb.  But  in  my  humble  opinion  you 
should  proudly  display  your  name  as 
one  who  cares  enough  to  voice  your 
opinion. 

Here  in  our  parish  we  have  beauti- 
ful religious  sisters  of  different  orders, 
whom  we  really  love  and  appreciate, 
helping  in  every  way  they  can.  Among 
them  are  two  who  proudly  wear  their 
habits  in  public. 

These  devoted  sisters  come  to  Mass 
with  us  each  day;  they  help  distribute 
Holy  Communion;  visit  the  sick;  bring 
God  to  shut-ins  in  hospitals  and 
homes;  always  in  their  graceful  habits 
even  to  the  blessed  veils.  In  their 
humility,  they  really  stand  out! 

Ann  M.  Diesbourg, 
Amherstburg,  Ontario. 
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Father  Gerry  Curry  from 
Sydney , Nova  Scotia,  was 
ordained  in  I960.  He  has 
worked  1 7 years  in  Japan,  was 
a former  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  General  Council. 


Gerry  Curry,  SFM. 


Father  Curry 


Por  literally  every  Canadian  family, 
1 sugar  is  part  of  everyday  life.  We 
put  it  in  our  tea  or  coffee  jp  in  our 
cakes  and  cookies  — and  it’s  a large 
part  of  our  candies  and  chocolate  bars. 
Having  a sweet  tooth  is  not  a thing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Most  Canadians  never 
stop  to  think  of  where  the  sugar  comes 
from  — how  it  is  made  and  what  is  in- 
volved. We  are  amazed  at  the  super- 
market where  we  often  pay  too  much 
for  the  sugar  we  buy  and  we  know 
that  the  price  yesterday,  today  and 
tomorrow  is  often  quite  different. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain  - it  does  not 
get  any  cheaper. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  where 
many  Scarboro  missionaries  live  and 


work  among  the  people,  sugar,  or 
more  precisely,  sugar  cane,  from  which 
sugar  is  made,  is  a major  industry. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
sugar  cane,  most  of  it  government 
owned  and  some  of  it  privately  owned. 

At  least  three  crops  will  grow  from 
one  planting  and  the  better  the  soil  the 
better  the  harvest.  A lot  of  good  soil  is 
used  to  grow  sugar  cane  for  export  in  a 
country  where  malnutrition  is  a way 
of  life  for  at  least  50%  of  the  people. 
Growing  cane,  along  with  raising  cattle 
for  export  on  both  government  and 
privately  owned  land,  results  in  the 
greater  number  of  Dominican  farmers 
having  to  cultivate  hills  and  mountain- 
sides in  order  to  live.  The  slopes  are 
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denuded  of  trees  and  do  not  produce  a 
nutritious  crop  of  anything  since  the 
soil  is  being  gradually  washed  away  by 
heavy  rains  that  visit  the  Island  during 
the  hurricane  season. 

A drive  through  the  cane  fields 
awakened  me  to  the  sweat  and  suffer- 
ing that  goes  into  the  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  sugar  we  Canadians  con- 
sume annually. 

The  cane  grows  from  about  eight  to 
ten  feet  high  and  is  cut  by  hand.  The 
cutting  is  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
that  the  Dominicans  themselves  will 
not  cut  it.  They  might  if  the  wages 
were  better,  but  at  present  the 
Dominican  government  gets  most  of 
its  cane  cutters  from  Haiti,  a country 
to  the  northwest  that  shares  the  Island 
of  Hispanola.  Cutters  receive  anywhere 


from  $1.40  to  $2.88  for  cutting  a ton 
of  cane.  Even  the  best  cutters,  starting 
at  dawn  and  cutting  all  day,  cannot 
manage  more  than  three  to  four  tons, 
and  that’s  a lot  of  cane.  Each  shaft  of 
cane,  depending  on  the  juice  it  con- 
tains, weighs  about  eight  to  ten 
ounces.  So  Ft  takes  about  4000  shafts 
of  cane  to  make  a ton.  Cutting  off  the 
shaft  is  preceded  by  trimming  off  the 
boughs  or  reed-like  leaves  and  perhaps 
a ton  means  10,000  swings  of  the 
machete.  The  cutter  has  to  be  careful 
of  the  needle-like  parts  of  the  leaves 
that  can  often  strike  him  in  the  face 
and  even  the  eye.  There  are  times,  be- 
cause he  is  working  in  close  quarters, 
that  his  machete  can  be  thrown  off 
its  course  resulting  in  cut  hands  and 
legs.  Bugs,  especially  spiders  like  the 
tarantella,  abound  in  the  fields,  along 


Twentieth  century  slaves  - thousands  of  Haitians  work  in  slave-1  ike  conditions 
in  the  sugar  cane  plantations  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Credit:  Maurice  Lemoine 


with  gnats  and  snakes  (fortunately  not 
of  the  poisonous  kind).  The  heat  is 
oppressive,  adding  to  the  terrible 
working  conditions. 

The  cut  cane  is  hand-loaded  on 
oxen  drawn  carts.  Loaders,  I am  given 
to  understand,  don’t  make  as  much  as 
the  cutters.  From  the  carts  the  cane  is 
loaded  on  to  bigger  trucks  or  even 
trains,  and  then  it  is  taken  to  the 
nearest  of  the  twenty  or  so  refineries 
or  mills  where  the  process  of  extracting 
the  syrup  or  juice  takes  place. 

Sugar  is  very  profitable  and  so  it  is 
not  surprising  that  most  of  the  mills 
were  first  built  by  foreign  companies. 
In  the  ’50s,  a few  years  before  his 
assassination,  the  infamous  dictator, 
Trujillo,  took  over  the  mills,  no  doubt 
with  the  realization  that  there  was 
more  money  for  himself  in  owning 
them. 


I visited  a government-owned  mill 
that  employs  about  1,200  men. 
Unions  are  allowed  now,  but  not  much 
progress  is  being  made  in  getting  a 
decent  wage  for  the  mil!  workers.  The 
highest  wage  is  around  200  pesos  a 
month.  Most  are  paid  less  than  this. 

After  being  broken  up  into  smaller 
pieces,  the  cane  is  squeezed  by  a series 
of  rollers.  At  the  same  time  warm 
water  is  added.  The  cane  juice  then 
goes  through  the  simple  process  of 
boiling  off  the  water.  The  resulting 
syrup  is  fed  into  large  cylinders  which 
are  spun  at  high  speeds,  the  centrifugal 
force  causing  the  syrup  to  crystalize. 
The  result  is  brown  sugar.  A by-product 
of  the  process  is  molasses.  The  fibre  of 
the  cane  is  then  used  to  fuel  huge 
furnaces  and  the  steam  produced 
literally  powers  the  whole  process. 

The  brown  sugar  is  then  put  in 


They  have  neither  curtains , mattresses , window , e/ectricity,  shower  or  toilet. 
Many  cane  cutters  sleep  on  the  ground  after  a 15-hour  work  day. 

Credit:  Maurice  Lemoine 


From  dawn  to  dusk  these  workers  do  not  return  home.  They  are  under  strict 
guard  all  day.  Credit:  Maurice  Lemoine 


sacks  of  260  pounds  each.  One  sack  is 
the  yield  from  a ton  of  cane.  The  mill 
I visited  was  aiming  for  the  million  ton 
mark  during  the  present  harvest.  One 
more  refining  process  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  sugar  from  brown  to  the 
familiar  white  sugar. 

The  production  of  white  and  brown 
sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  other  by- 
products is  a profitable  industry  for 
some  individuals  but  not  for  most  of 
the  people  involved. 

From  the  fields  to  the  factory  and 
then  on  to  the  supermarkets  of  our 
country,  the  process  is  rife  with  in- 
justice. Those  who  weigh  the  cane 
often  take  their  share  of  each  ton. 
Many  are  on  the  payrolls  of  the  refin- 
eries who  have  their  cheques  sent  to 
them  — getting  their  cut  without  ever 
having  seen  the  cane,  while  those  who 


work  are  fighting  for  a decent  wage. 
This  is  allowed  to  happen  by  greedy 
and  corrupt  officials  in  both  govern- 
ment and  private  sectors  of  the  industry. 
The  cutters,  the  loaders,  the  men  who 
prod  the  oxen,  the  men  who  fire  the 
huge  furnaces,  those  who  test  the 
syrup,  bag  the  sugar,  stack  it  high  in 
trucks  or  warehouses  — all  of  them 
and  their  families  have  little  or  no 
rights.  To  protest  or  complain  is  to 
lose  whatever  small  income  they  have. 
When  will  this  system  of  oppression  be 
righted?  When  will  the  workers  get  a 
just  share  of  the  profits?  For  them, 
cane  always  means  sweat,  oftentimes 
tears  and  sometimes  blood.  The  next 
time  we  put  a spoonful  of  sugar  in  our 
morning  coffee,  let’s  think  of  the  cane 
industry  worker  and  join  our  hope 
with  his  that  things  may  soon  change.* 
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DEATH  AND 

Question:  “When  does  a revolutionary  die?” 

Answer:  “A  revolutionary  never  dies.” 


This  was  the  epitaph  shouted  through 

the  streets  during  the  funeral  of  a 
young  man  of  19  years,  poet  and  war- 
rior for  social  justice,  Noe  Vilca.  It  re- 
flects the  faith  of  a new  generation  of 
Latin  Americans  in  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  a generation  that  does  not  accept 
death  as  the  final  answer  to  a life  given 
up  for  one’s  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  death  of  Noe  was  not  as  sensa- 
tional as  the  word  “revolutionary” 
might  suggest.  He  died  of  tuberculosis, 
a supposedly  natural  cause.  It  was  how 
Noe  lived  his  life  that  brought  people 
who  knew  him  to  call  him  revolu- 
tionary and  proclaim  him  “resur- 
rected.” They  saw  in  the  life  of  Noe 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his 
death  they  saw  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  A life  that  continues,  inspiring 
them  even  in  physical  absence.  He  lives 
on. 

Noe  was  born  into  a poor  neighbor- 
hood of  Lima  known  as  El  Progreso 
(The  Progress).  El  Progreso  has  a 
population  of  30,000.  Garbage  collec- 
tion is  infrequent.  There  is  no  running 
water  or  sewage,  and  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  of  water  is  close  to  25  cents.  In 
contrast,  the  rich  of  Lima  pay  a frac- 
tion of  the  rate  for  unlimited  quantities 
of  water  which  they  can  use  to  fill 
their  swimming  pools.  In  El  Progreso 
50  per  cent  of  the  families  have  an  in- 
come of  less  than  $75.00  a month. 
Most  of  the  rest  earn  between  $75.00 


and  $100.00  a month.  This  is  quite 
inadequate  to  feed  a large  family  con- 
sidering that  the  food  prices  are  com- 
parative to  the  prices  in  most  Canadian 
cities. 

In  Peru  there  is  no  social  assistance. 
Some  40  per  cent  of  the  population 
capable  of  working  are  looking  for 
work.  In  January  of  this  year  the  prices 
of  basic  food  stuffs  (rice,  sugar,  milk) 
jumped  60  per  cent  of  their  previous 
value.  The  government  felt  it  necessary 
for  the  economy  to  cancel  the  supple- 
ment that  existed  for  these  foods.  The 
money  that  the  government  would 
save  would  allow  them  to  reduce  taxes 
on  multinationals  operating  in  the 
country. 

Growing  up  in  this  reality  Noe 
began  to  take  consciousness  of  the  evil 
that  caused  his  family  and  his  people 
to  suffer  so  much.  With  love  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  his  people.  He  strug- 
gled hard  to  form  himself  to  fight  the 
causes  of  his  poverty  and  that  of  his 
people.  Studying  hard  even  under  the 
weakened  condition  and  time  lost 
during  his  treatment  for  tuberculosis, 
he  managed  to  gain  one  of  the  few 
positions  in  the  state-financed  national 
university. 

Because  the  poorest  neighborhoods 
boast  the  poorest  educational  facilities 
at  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels,  very  few  individuals  from  these 
neighborhoods  can  achieve  the  grades 
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resurrection: 


A Martyr’s 
Story 


Art  Blomme,  Lay  Missionary 


Art  Blomme,  from  Calgary, 
Alberta  joined  the  Scar  boro  lay 
programme  in  1978,  after  several 
years  experience  in  social  work. 
He  is  presently  stationed  in  our 
Peru  mission. 


Noe  Vi/ca  and  our  author  Art 
Biomme  on  a happier  occasion. 


necessary  to  gain  one  of  these  highly 
competitive  positions.  Those  that  do 
get  in  are  easily  influenced  toactthence- 
forth  for  the  interest  of  their  immediate 
family  or  themselves.  The  temptation 
is  very  great  to  move  to  a “developed 
country”  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  or  to  work  towards  a well  paying 
position  in  the  future.  It  is  certain  that 
Noe  did  not  see  the  university  as  an  es- 
cape from  the  poverty  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. For  him  it  was  a way  to  better 
equip  himself  to  defend  the  interests 
of  his  people. 

Having  succeeded  in  entering 
university,  Noe  worked  in  his  neighbor- 
hood with  even  more  energy.  With  the 
new  tools  of  analysis  and  criticism  he 


had  learned  at  the  university,  he 
participated  in  the  fortification  of 
many  of  the  organizations  of  El  Pro- 
greso. As  a catechist  he  made  good 
contributions  in  preparing  the  lessons 
for  First  Communion.  Through  his 
initiative  a musical  group,  “The 
Prophets,”  was  formed  from  among 
the  catechists.  The  Popular  Library  of 
El  Progreso,  an  institution  which  he 
helped  found  in  previous  years,  de- 
pended on  his  talents  to  organize  a sup- 
plementary education  programme  for 
school  students  who  wished  to  study 
during  their  summer  holidays.  These 
and  other  organizations  could  depend 
on  the  dedication  and  commitment  of 
Noe. 
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Noe  called  himself 
a Christian , not  in 
word  only,  but  in 
action  — action  di- 
rected toward 
changing  the  reality 
in  which  he  lived. 
For  this,  he  died. 


Noe  called  himself  a Christian,  but 
he  insisted  that  he  was  not  a Christian 
of  words  only,  but  one  of  action. 
Action  directed  toward  changing  the 
reality  in  which  he  lived.  Action  based 
on  a hope  and  love  so  strong  he  never 
lost  heart  even  under  the  impossible 
conditions  of  his  life.  In  a poem  he 
called  A Creed,  he  wrote: 


The  blood  of  Noe  Vilca  has  given  sub- 
stance to  a well  rooted  movement  of 
young  people  dedicated  to  the  libera- 
tion of  their  people  . . . 


I 


/ believe  in  a God  become  people / 
who  suffers  injusticejand  experi- 
ences misery /who  struggles  and 
identifies/himseif  with  the  oppress- 
ed. 

I believe  that  some  day /my  people 
will  sing  songs  of  joy /will  walk  a 
thousand  paths  in  peace/because 
the  reign  of  God/will  have  come  to 
earth. 

Noe  was  faithful  to  his  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  for  over  a year.  His 
last  tests  for  tuberculosis  showed  nega- 
tive. Returning  to  the  same  environ- 
ment of  poor  nutrition  after  leaving 
the  hospital  he  was  subjected  to  an  un- 
suspected complication  in  his  illness.  A 
couple  of  days  before  his  death  he 
began  to  hemorrhage  and  choke  on  the 
blood.  He  spent  the  next  couple  of 
days  trying  to  gain  entry  to  a hospital. 
There  were  no  beds  available.  On 
January  23,1 981  he  hemorrhaged  again. 
This  time  he  choked  to  death  on  the 
blood  he  coughed  up.  To  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  Noe  witnessed  to  the  in- 
justice committed  against  the  -poor. 

The  sermon  at  his  funeral  pointed 
out  the  social  nature  of  Noe’s  death. 
The  tuberculum  virus  strikes  down 
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Noe  died  of  tuberculosis,  a supposedly  natural  cause.  It  was  how  he  lived  his  life 
that  brought  people  who  knew  him  to  call  him  a revolutionary  and  to  proclaim 
him  “resurrected." 


mainly  the  weak.  People  weakened  by 
malnutrition  and  by  drinking  con- 
taminated water  where  there  is 
inadequate  sewage  and  garbage  disposal 
are  its  main  victims.  This  is  a situation 
that  has  arisen  under  governments 
whose  political  economy  comprises  a 
neglect  for  the  poor.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  those  responsible  for  Noe’s 
death  are  those  same  people  that 
raised  the  price  of  food  60  per  cent 
while  only  raising  salaries  12  per  cent. 
Noe  was  an  innocent  crucified  by  a 
system  that  creates  the  “rich  every 
time  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
every  time  poorer.’’  (John  Paul  II) 
Noe’s  death  takes  on  the  dimension 
of  martyrdom.  His  death  was  the 
ultimate  sacrifice.  He  gave  up  his  life 
for  his  people.  His  death  is  a sign  of 
hope  for  his  people  and  not  one  of 
despair.  His  death  has  inspired  many 
of  those  whom  he  touched  with  his 
life  to  imitate  the  giving  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  poor.  The  various 


groups  that  celebrated  Noe  as  one  of 
their  own  met  together  to  create  a 
pamphlet  on  the  life  and  death  and 
poems  of  Noe.  The  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  northern  sec- 
tor of  Lima.  It  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  many  young  people.  The  musical 
group,  “The  Prophets’’  began  to 
practice  with  greater  fervour.  The 
commitment  of  the  individual  cate- 
chists increased  as  they  began  to 
expand  their  mission  of  evangelization 
outside  the  classes  for  First  Commu- 
nion. The  popular  library  also  increased 
and  diversified  its  activities  as  the 
number  of  committed  members  in- 
creased. The  blood  of  Noe  Vilca  has 
given  sustenance  to  a well  rooted 
movement  of  young  people  dedicated 
to  the  liberation  of  their  people  from 
the  injustices  perpetrated  by  the  evil  in 
the  world  today.  -The  poor  of  Latin 
America  continue  to  have  new  life  in 
spite  of  the  death  that  they  meet  on 
every  step  of  their  journey.  • 
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Father  Don  Boyle,  from  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  was  ordained  in  1959. 
A former  editor  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, he  is  currently  involved  in 
pastoral  work  in  Tokyo. 


A 

Burmese 
Bisho  p on 
Buddhism 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 
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Do  not  store  up  riches  for  yourselves  here  on  earth  where  moths  and  rust 
destroy  and  robbers  break  in  and  steal.  Instead  store  up  riches  for  yourselves  in 
heaven  where  moths  and  rust  cannot  destroy  and  robbers  cannot  break  in  and 
steal.  For  your  heart  will  always  be  where  your  riches  are. 

— Mt.  Ch.  6 (Sermon  on  the  Mount) 

There  was  a wealthy  young  prince  in  India  who  lived  in  luxury  and  splendour. 
One  day  he  went  outside  the  palace  and  he  saw  men  and  women  fatigued  from 
overwork.  He  saw  poverty , misery,  sickness  and  death  all  around  him.  He  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  suffering  of  the  common  people.  He  saw  animals  mistreated 
and  beasts  of  burden  hauling  loads  far  too  heavy  for  their  famished  flesh  and 
bones.  Immediately  he  shucked  off  his  expensive  clothes  and  gave  up  the  palace 
life.  He  began  to  meditate  on  suffering  and  he  fasted  for  days  on  end.  The  prince 
finally  concluded  that  fasting  was  not  the  answer.  After  long  hours  of  solitary 
meditation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  by  a person  ridding  himself  of 
all  his  desires  would  it  be  possible  for  that  person  to  escape  from  the  unhap- 
piness and  misery  of  the  human  condition.  The  former  prince  attracted  many 
disciples  and  today  his  followers  number  in  the  millions  and  they  sincerely 
believe  that  if  they  can  lose  all  their  passions  and  desires  then  they  will 
eventually  be  taken  up  into  and  absorbed  by  their  spiritual  leader  - Buddha 


While  1 was  in  Thailand  and  Burma  I 
saw  a lot  of  poverty  and  it  made  me 
feel  uncomfortable  and  even  guilty  be- 
cause I was  not  hurting  in  the  same 
way.  I confided  these  very  personal 
feelings  to  Bishop  Shwe  of  the  Parma 
Diocese  in  Burma  one  evening  and  it 
was  through  that  very  frank  discussion 
that  I obtained  what  I consider  to  be  a 
rare  insight  into  the  real  meaning  of 
Buddhism. 

Bishop  Shwe  didn’t  seem  shocked 
or  disappointed  that  I had  been  deeply 
affected  by  the  poverty  I had  seen. 

“You  Westerners,’’  he  said  kindly 


and  with  just  a hint  of  gentle  chiding, 
“are  convinced  that  if  you  can  just  do 
away  with  poverty  that  it  will  some- 
how lead  to  happiness.’’ 

A little  on  the  defensive  now  I of- 
fered only  token  resistance. 

“It’s  not  that  we  want  to  get  rid 
of  poverty  so  much  as  it’s  really  that 
we  don’t  want  to  see  it.’’ 

The  Bishop  smiled.  “And  yet  I’m 
sure  you’ll  agree  that  Jesus  said  ‘Blessed 
are  your  poor.  . .'  ’’ 

I think  we  in  the  West  would  prefer 
Matthew’s  version  of  that  particular 
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beatitude.  S mean  ‘poor  in  spirit'  does 
not  jar  our  sensibilities  quite  so  much 
as  that  stark  reality  of  actually  being 
poor. 

“You  know,”  the  Bishop  offered 
almost  shyly,  “it’s  right  there  that 
i-hp  Buddhists  have  something  im- 
portant to  teach  us.” 

“Oh?”  I said,  not  really  accepting 
his  statement. 

The  Bishop  was  a real  diplomat  as 
he  fanned  my  wavering  confidence. 
“I’m  sure  that  you  know  that  Bud- 
dhists do  not  believe  in  an  individual 
soul.  They  believe  in  a group  soul.  For 
the  Buddhist,  insisting  on  one’s  indi- 
viduality is  a real  show  of  egoism.  Ac- 
cording to  Buddhist  teachings  such 
singular  activity  can  only  lead  to  self- 
ishness and  ultimately  to  isolation  and 
loneliness. 

“The  sincere  Buddhist  works  all  his 
life  to  get  rid  of  his  demanding 
individuality  whereas  in  the  West  you 
are  encouraged  to  view  the  individual 
and  his  personal  ambitions  and  desire 
as  all  important.  And  of  course,  as  you 
very  well  know,  this  strong  craving  to 
be  a singular  individual  is  closely 
linked  with  the  desire  to  be  successful 
and  to  rise  above  one’s  neighbours.” 

That  was  the  American  dream.  That 
was  Horatio  Alger  and  all  the  self-made 
men  of  our  glorious  past.  I was  flabber- 
gasted that  he  could  dare  to  challenge 
such  a sacred  concept..  “Is  the  Bud- 
dhist vision  of  life  really  as  negative  as 
all  that?” 

“Of  course  you  realize  that  a lot  of 
Buddhists  are  Buddhist  in  name  only. 
But  for  a sincere  Buddhist,  inner  de- 
tachment can  lead  quite  logically  to 
physical  detachment.  When  such  a 
person  begins  to  acquire  luxuries  and 
is  looking  forward  to  even  richer  re- 


Because  the  Buddhist  believes  in  a group  <>o 
they  are  a part  of  him.  He  is  part  of  them . iy 


“When  people  ask,  “what  do  you  do?”  ratf 
almost  fatally  fractured. 
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wards,  the  poor  people  who  are  all 
around  him  begin  to  affect  those  greedy 
thoughts.  Because  he  believes  in  a group 
soul,  those  poor  people  are  not  out- 
side of  himself  but  they  are  a part  of 
him.  He  is  a part  of  them.  If  they  hurt 
then  he  hurts.  Almost  immediately  he 
feels  guilty  and  has  a strong,  almost 
overpowering  urge,  to  get  rid  of  his 
surplus.  And  so  he  gives  it  away." 

“Well  many  Christians  do  the  same 
thing,  don’t  they?" 

“Of  course  they  do,"  the  Bishop 
replied,  “but  Christianity  originated 
right  here  in  the  East.  Jesus  was  not 
concerned  about  changing  physical 
conditions  at  all.  Jesus  was  working  to 
change  men’s  hearts.  In  the  West  there 
is  a strong  desire  to  clear  the  slums  and 
to  sweep  ugly  and  dirty  poverty  under 
the  rug.  If  you  can’t  see  it,  then  you 
don’t  worry  about  it.  We  want  everyone 
to  feel  a part  of  the  Burmese  society.  If 
there  are  poor  people  then  we  are 
responsible  to  help  them  if  we  have 
more  of  the  goods  of  this  world  than 
those  around  us." 

“What  would  be  the  Buddhist 
standard  of  living  so  that  a person 
would  not  feel  that  he  was  being  self- 
ish and  greedy?" 

“If  everyone  has  enough  to  eat, 
something  to  wear  and  a place  to  live 
the  Buddhists  would  say  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a plateau.  They  feel  guilty 
about  the  luxuries  and  the  frills.  It  is 
only  because  there  is  poverty,  sickness 
and  misery  around  us  that  we  can  keep 
the  value  of  sharing  ever  before  our 
eyes.  Once  you  remove  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  the  aged  from  your  immediate 
vision  then  you  are  free  to  be  self- 
seeking  and  greedy." 

I could  only  nod  my  head.  And 
Bishop  Shwe  continued: 


oor  people  are  not  outside  of  himself  but 
f hurt  then  he  hurts. 

Credit:  Joseph  Beckman 

n “who  are  you ?"  the  society  has  to  be 
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For  the  Buddhist,  life  is  a struggle  to  rid  oneself  of  notions  that  the  individual 
and  his  personal  ambitions  and  desires  are  all  important.  Not  to  do  so  can  only 
lead  to  selfishness  and  ultimately  to  isolation  and  loneliness.  Credit:  J.  Beckman. 
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“When  people  become  affluent 
they  also  become  isolated  from  each 
other.  Here  in  Burma  we  have  a long 
history  of  community  living  and  close 
working  associations  with  each  other.  I 
have  never  had  my  own  personal 
experience  of  it  but  I feel  instinctively 
that  it  is  the  competition  to  succeed 
and  more,  to  excel,  that  separates  peo- 
ple in  a cruel  way  from  each  other.  I 
mean  when  people  ask,  ‘What  do  you 
do?’  rather  than  ‘Who  are  you?’  the 
society  has  to  be  almost  fatally 
fractured.” 

“It’s  true  that  people  who  are 
successful  and  who  get  rich  almost  in- 
variably want  more  and  more.  I 
agree.” 

“The  worst  part  of  it,  though,  is 
that  such  people  become  lonely,  guilt 
ridden  and  selfish.  However,  if  you 
believe  that  the  group,  the  society,  the 
neighborhood,  the  nation  or  even  the 
world  is  all  important  and  that  the 
individual  counts  only  in  so  much  as 
he  contributes  in  some  positive  way  to 
the  betterment  of  the  larger  group 
then  you  will  never  want  more  than 
you  actually  need.” 

“You  know,  Bishop,  that  sounds  an 
awful  lot  like  Communism.” 

“Of  course  it  does!  The  idea  of 
sharing  is  not  something  that  Karl 
Marx  discovered.  I really  feel  that  deep 
down  in  the  worst  of  us  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  help  the  weak,  the 
poor  and  the  aged.  You  know  there 
may  be  more  to  this  group  soul  than 
we  like  to  think  there  is.”  And  he 
laughed  but  it  was  a little  forced. 

“Then  from  what  you  say,  Bishop, 
the  logical  place  to  begin  any  dialogue 


with  Buddhists  would  almost  neces- 
sarily be  Luke’s  bald  statement: 
‘Blessed  are  you  poor  for  yours  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

The  Bishop  had  a sly  smile  as  he 
nodded  his  head  and  struck  the  table 
with  his  hand: 

“That  would  be  a good  starting 
point.  Either  that  or  the  Trinity.”  By 
this  time  he  had  a definite  twinkle  in 
his  eye.  “Buddhists  would  have  no 
trouble  in  believing  in  three  persons  in 
one  God.  That  would  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  Buddhist  concept 
of  a group  soul.  It  would  simply  be  an 
expression  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
family  of  God.” 

“What  do  the  Buddhists  think  of 
Christianity  here  in  Burma?” 

“They  seem  to  feel  that  our  religion 
is  a religion  of  strict  laws  and  regula- 
tions but  they  have  been  very  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  Sisters  who 
work  with  lepers.  They  believe  in 
helping  such  unfortunate  people  but 
to  actually  associate  with  them  goes 
far  beyond  their  idea  of  charity.” 

“Do  the  Buddhists  have  some  kind 
of  regular  liturgy?” 

“Frequently  they  get  together  to 
hear  a sermon  by  a well  known  monk. 
They  seem  to  favour  long  sermons.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  listen  to  the 
whole  life  of  Buddha  at  one  sitting.  I 
think  they  would  find  our  sermon  far 
too  short.  They  expect  the  sermon  to 
be  long  and  instructive  but  they  do 
not  like  moralizing.  They  keep  the 
music  and  the  sermons  separate.  You 
will  never  get  both  at  the  same 
meeting.”* 

(First  of  a four-part  series) 
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SFM  HISTORY 


Social 
Action  on 
the  March 


Introduction 


we  saw  last  month,  March  25, 

1 943  marked  an  important  event  in 
Scarboro  history.  On  that  date  38 
years  ago,  the  first  SFMers  set  foot  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  For  the  next 
few  years  this  was  to  be  the  young 
Society’s  principal  field  of  evangelical 
endeavour. 

The  very  undertaking  of  this  new 
work,  however,  posed  two  immediate 
problems.  One  was  missiological  in  the 
nature,  the  other  practical. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Society’s  sole  field  of 
labour  had  been  Confucian  or,  as  it 
was  then  referred  to,  “pagan”  China. 
Prosyletism  and  the  propagation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  were  thus  con- 
sidered the  missionary’s  principal 
tasks.  Scarboro’s  new  territory  in 


Latin  America,  however,  was  over- 
whelmingly Catholic.  This  fact  in  it- 
self demanded  a very  different  rationale 
for  the  mission  effort.  Thus  the  revivi- 
fication of  the  faith,  that  is,  the 
recalling  of  the  people  to  the  practices 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  came  to  super- 
sede the  former  emphasis. 

Closely  associated  with  this  stated 
aim  was  the  very  practical  considera- 
tion of  widespread  poverty.  Through- 
out the  latter  part  of  the  ’40s  and  the 
early  ’50s,  the  Society’s  magazine 
repeatedly  stressed  how  the  people’s 
abject  living  conditions  made  the  task 
of  “revivification”  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. For  many  a Scarboro  priest,  their 
day  to  day  dealings  with  the  people 
led  them  to  conclude  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  alleviate  the  crush- 
ing burdens  of  their  existence.  Other- 
wise, they  believed,  the  faith  life  of 
this  Catholic  people  would  never 
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Scarboro’s  new  mission  territory  was  overwhelmingly  Catholic.  The  task  was  no 
longer  one  of  making  converts,  as  in  China,  but  rather,  of  recalling  the  people  to 
the  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


flourish. 

The  result  was  not  only  a renewed 
interest  and  stress  on  the  Church’s 
doctrines  on  Social  Action  but,  more 
importantly,  a concerted  effort  to  put 
these  doctrines  into  practice. 

What  follows  is  a reprinted  article 
from  the  April,  1947  issue  of  China. 
Entitled  “Latin  America  Meets  the 
Challenge,”  it  simply  and  clearly  sets 
out  the  principles  of  social  action. 

Social  Action  on  the  March 

In  Ciudad  Trujillo,  capital  city  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  1st 
week  of  February  saw  a congress  of 
some  40  delegates  from  75  different 
countries  assemble  to  study  the 
Church’s  doctrines  on  Social  Action. 
This  was  the  first  time  such  a week 
had  been  organized  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  the  encouraging  results  ob- 


tained warrant  a complete  account. 
The  term  Catholic  Action  realized  its 
significance  to  the  full  when  concrete 
suggestions  were  adopted  and  the  dele- 
gates were  able  to  return  to  their  own 
countries  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  good  had  been  accom- 
plished in  a practical  way. 

President  Trujillo  Welcomes  Delegates 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Ciudad  Trujillo 
the  delegates  to  the  congress  were 
graciously  welcomed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  who  manifested  a 
keen  interest  in  their  work.  The  hall  of 
the  Dominican  Academy  of  History 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  con- 
gress and  all  the  sessions  were  held 
there. 

Solemn  High  Mass  in  the  historic 
cathedral  opened  the  week  with 
Monsenor  Pittini,  Archbishop  of  Santo 
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Domingo , as  celebrant.  After  that,  ses- 
sions were  held  daily,  mornings  and 
afternoons,  attended  by  His  Excellency 
the  Archbishop,  accompanied  by  His 
Coadjutor,  Monsenor  Gall  ego,  S.J.  AH 
sessions  were  very  well  attended  and 
the  interest  evinced  guaranteed  their 
liveliness.  This  conference  represents 
the  Caribbean  countries  as  a regional 
section  of  what  was  begun  in  Cuba  in 
1946.  At  that  time  delegates  from 
South  America,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  districts 
met  representing  the  whole  of  the 


Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  40s 
and  early  ’50s,  the  Society’s  maga- 
zine repeatedly  stressed  how  the  peo- 
ple ’s  abject  living  conditions  made  the 
task  of  “revivification”  exceedingly 
difficult. 


Western  Hemisphere. 

Practical  Resolutions 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  studies 
were  all  abstract,  the  list  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  are  given:  (!)  “We  stress 
the  necessity  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  to  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  faith  of  the  children ’s 
parents  or  guardians.  (2)  Considering 
the  declaration  of  the  Popes  that  priests 
cannot  escape  from  participation  in 
social  action,  we  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  suitable  training  courses  to 
prepare  priests  for  that  important 
activity.  (3)  In  reference  to  lay  people, 
we  advocate  the  organization  of  study 
circles  or  groups  to  learn  social  doc- 
trines and  afterwards  to  make  practical 
application  of  their  studies.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  women  partic- 
ularly participate  actively  in  such 
work.  (4)  Where  possible,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  organization  of 
courses  specializing  in  Catholic  social 
doctrine,  e.g.,  labour  schools,  institutes 
of  industrial  relations  and  practical 
courses  in  cooperative  organization. 
Such  techniques,  when  correctly  con- 
ducted, promote  adult  education  and 
the  development  of  local  leadership.  ” 

Scarboro  Missionaries  Prominent 

Very  Rev.  A.  Chafe,  Regional 
Superior  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  National  Director  of 
Catholic  Action  in  the  archdiocese, 
had  a most  important  ro/e  in  the 
organization  of  the  Week  of  Social 
Studies.  He  acted  as  host  for  all  the 
English-speaking  delegates  and  nightly 
informal  sessions  were  held  at  Scarboro 
House,  our  mission  headquarters  in  the 
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“In  reference  to  lay  people , we  advocate  the  organization  of  study  circles ...  to 
learn  social  doctrines  and  afterwards  to  make  practical  application  of  their 
studies.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  women  particularly,  participate  ..." 


Application  of  Encyclicals 


capital  city.  Father  Chafe  was  one  of 
the  delegates  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Pittini  to  represent  the  Archdiocese  of 
Santo  Domingo  at  the  public  sessions. 
During  the  various  sessions  he  also 
acted  as  interpreter  for  delegates  of 
English-speaking  countries.  A member 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  he 
helped  draw  up  the  list  of  recommen- 
dations which  were  approved  at  the 
final  public  session. 

N.C.W.C.  Observers 

Although  not  part  of  the  Caribbean, 
the  Washington  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  sent  observers  in  the 
persons  of  Rev.  R.A.  McGowan, 
director  of  the  Social  Department  and 
also  Dr.  Richard  Pattee,  former  assis- 
tant chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations,  Department  of  State  in 
Washington  and  now  attached  to  the 
N.C.W.C.  After  the  Caribbean  con- 
ference Dr.  Pattee  is  to  go  to  Europe 
to  investigate  Catholic  Labor  Organiza- 
tions. 


The  Social  encyclicals  of  the  Popes 
were  discussed  and  the  rights  of 
personal  ownership  and  private  prop- 
erty were  strongly  defended.  Since  the 
Caribbean  countries  are  primarily  agri- 
cultural these  sessions  were  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  most  opportune. 
The  delegates  from  the  various  coun- 
tries discussed  the  steps  already  taken 
by  their  respective  governments  and 
the  timeliness  of  the  congress  was 
made  even  more  apparent. 

The  tremendous  success  of  the 
Week  of  Social  Studies  was  most  en- 
couraging and  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions are  due  to  those  who  made  it 
possible.  We  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  our  Society  and  are 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  happy 
results  anticipated  by  all.  • 

Editor’s  Note:  Next  month  we  shall 
turn  to  a discussion  of  Scarboro’s  at- 
tempts to  put  these  social  action 
principles  into  practice. 
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Operation 


Earl  and  Pat  Hostetter-Martin 

Earl  and  Pat  Hostetter-Martin  are 
church  workers  with  the  Mennonite 
Central  Committee.  They  are  presently 
stationed  in  Maiaybaiay,  Bukidnon , 
Philippines.  The  following  story  is 
taken  from  their  excellent  newsletter , 
the  Philippine  Notebook. 

Catching  the  first  rays  of  the  Philip- 
pine sun,  we  pause  in  the  high 
cogon  grass.  Inday  chuckles  softly. 
“There  it  is,  the  rough  road.  The  other 
side’s  the  base.’’ 

One  of  Inday’s  neighbours  who  has 
joined  our  furtive  mission  gives  the 
“all-clear’’  and  we  scurry  across  the 
rough  road  and  set  foot  on  the  back- 
woods  perimeter  of  the  largest 
American  military  base  in  the  western 
Pacific,  the  Subic  Naval  Base. 

Inday  paused  again,  absorbing  all 
stimuli.  Clad  in  hiking  pants  and  with 
hair  tied  back  in  a bandanna,  this 
woman  exudes  the  air  of  a savvy 
guerilla.  But  Inday  is  armed  only  with 
an  empty  rice  sack. 


For  many  families  in  Caba/an,  “sca- 
venging” at  the  American  dump  is  the 
sole  source  of  income. 

Credit:  Joseph  Beckman. 


“Down!”  Inday  orders  instinctively. 
Only  after  we’re  thoroughly  hidden  in 
the  high  grass  for  twenty  seconds  do  I 
hear  it:  a jeep  approaching  on  the 
rough  road.  We  are  motionless  as  the 
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Scavenger 


jeep  passes  just  meters  from  our  hiding 
place. 

“An  American  Marine,”  Inday  re- 
ports. “But  this  one’s  not  after  us. 
He’s  probably  driving  up  to  the  radar 


station.  But  remember,  when  we  pro- 
ceed, if  anyone  gets  caught  by  a 
Marine,  give  no  names  or  information 
about  the  others.’’ 

What  was  this  clandestine  mission 
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"/  want  my  son  to  have  a good  life.  That’s  why  / go  to  the  dump  every  day.  To 
provide  for  Richard.  ” 

Credit:  Joseph  Beckman 


we  were  embarking  upon?  We  will 
codename  it:  Operation  Scavenger!  I 
was  joining  what  could  possibly  rank 
as  one  of  the  world’s  largest  under- 
ground ecological  recycling  operations. 


Every  day  (or  night)  up  to  one 
thousand  persons  sneak  onto  the  Subic 
Naval  Base  in  the  Philippines  to 
salvage  junk  from  the  American  refuse 
dump.  At  an  estimated  recovery  rate 
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of  20  pesos  (US  $3.50)  each,  these 
nimble  recyclers  may  save  $3,000 
worth  of  goods  per  day  from  being 
buried  forever  by  the  dump’s  great 
bulldozer. 

But  the  American  military  authori- 
ties do  not  recognize  these  people  of 
the  nearby  Cabalan  barrio  as  environ- 
mental caretakers.  Indeed,  U.S.  Marine 
guards  and  their  Filipino  counterparts 
hunt  these  “scavengers”  daily  in  an  at- 
tempt to  apprehend  them.  If  caught, 
the  villagers  will  be  taken  onto  the 
base,  booked  for  trespassing  and 
turned  over  to  the  Philippine  police. 
Sometimes  the  police  will  release 
them,  especially  the  women  and 
children,  after  several  hours.  Some- 
times the  “scavengers”  will  be  im- 
prisoned for  a day  or,  for  multiple  of- 
fenders, perhaps  a week  or  a month. 

Nor,  in  fact,  would  it  occur  to  the 
people  of  Cabalan  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  guardians  of  the  ecological 
order.  Their  motivation  is  more  im- 
mediate: survival  for  their  families.  In- 
come for  many  rural  Philippine 
families  is  very  low.  And  the  700 
families  of  Cabalan  live  on  untiilable 
hillsides.  What  level  farmland  exists 
in  the  region  lies  within  the  36,000 
acres  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
is  hence  inaccessible  to  farmers.  The 
base  also  denies  many  coastal  waters 
to  fishing.  Thus,  for  the  people  of 
Cabalan,  the  American  dump  is  the 
sole  source  of  income. 

Inday  and  her  son,  Richard  Law- 
rence, have  lived  in  Cabalan  for  seven 
years.  Inday  was  born  thirty-nine  years 
ago  in  the  impoverished  central  islands 


of  the  Philippines.  Looking  for  work, 
she  had  twelve  years  ago  come  to 
Olongapo,  the  nearby  city  that  caters 
to  the  appetites  of  American  sailors 
who  come  and  go  from  the  Subic  Base. 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  Olongapo  be- 
came a famous  “rest  and  relaxation” 
centre  for  American  troops.  Even  to- 
day, about  three  to  thirteen  thousand 
U.S.  troops,  depending  on  how  many 
ships  are  in  port,  enter  Olongapo  city 
every  day.  The  streets  of  Olongapo  are 
lined  with  night  club  after  bar  after 
disco  after  money  exchange  after  night 
club.  The  number  one  health  problem 
of  the  city  is  venereal  disease  as  five  to 
six  hundred  women  line  up  every 
morning  at  the  city  clinic  for  their 
fortnightly  check-ups. 

During  her  years  in  Olongapo, 
Inday  had  a relationship  with  an 
American  soldier  who  some  months 
later  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  Inday  gave 
birth  to  Richard  Lawrence,  now  a 
handsome  lad  of  eight  with  dark,  curly 
hair  and  quick  mischievous  eyes. 

“The  father  used  to  send  us  money 
for  Richard’s  support,”  Inday  tells  me 
now  as  we  press  our  way  toward  the 
dump.  “Then  one  day  I got  a letter 
from  his  mother  saying  that  he  had 
been  killed  in  Vietnam.  Soon  after,  I 
moved  out  here  to  Cabalan  barrio.  I 
didn’t  want  Richard  to  grow  up  among 
all  the  clubs  and  bars.  I want  my  son 
to  have  a good  life.  That’s  why  I go  to 
the  dump  every  day.  To  provide  for 
Richard.” 

As  we  walk,  Inday  explains  that 
they  sell  their  junk  to  village  middle- 
men who  in  turn  sell  it  to  Manila  firms 
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• A Filipino  carpenter  by  day  ...  an  en- 
viron men  tai  caretaker  at  nigh  t. 

Credit:  Joseph  Beckman 


at  100%  mark-up.  She  says  the  middle- 
men pay  by  the  kilogram  (2.2  pounds). 
Clean  plastic  bags  and  wrappers:  2.5 
pesos  (US  40^)  per  kilo.  Aluminum 
cans:  4 pesos  per  kilo.  Plywood  and 
other  boards:  1 peso  per  kilo.  If  your 
luck  at  the  dump  yields  copper  piping, 
you  get  12  pesos  per  kilo. 

“I  used  to  be  able  to  carry  30  kilos 
per  trip,”  Inday  tells  me.  “But  now 
with  more  Marines  chasing  us,  I can’t 
stop  and  rest,  so  I average  only  15  or 
20  kilos  a day.” 

Why  do  the  Marines  chase  the 
“scavengers”?  In  subsequent  days  I 
would  pose  that  question  to  Lieutenant 
Commander  Frederic  Leeder,  Public 
Affairs  Officer  on  the  Naval  Base.  “We 
work  with  it  as  a security  problem,” 
Leeder  would  reply.  “We  have  1,300 
American  families  and  lots  of  equip- 
ment here  we  have  to  protect.  Things 
have  occasionally  been  stolen  from  the 
living  quarters  by  people  who  come 
onto  the  base  illegally.  You’ll  have  this 
problem  anywhere  in  the  world,  but 
it’s  particularly  difficult  when  the 
economic  level  of  the  base  people  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
community.” 

Indeed,  this  morning  as  we  leave 
the  high  cogon  grass  and  enter  a bird- 
filled  jungle  forest,  Inday  is  telling  me 
that  a few  of  the  villagers  sometimes 
did  proceed  to  the  housing  area  of  the 
base  - several  kilometers  from  the 
dump  — and  steal  personal  or  base 
belongings.  “There  are  some  thieves, 


but  they’re  different  from  the 
scavengers,”  Inday  insists.  “Why  don’t 
the  Marines  let  us  alone  and  just  catch 
the  thieves?  We  scavengers  never  go 
into  the  main  part  of  the  base.  But  if 
they  catch  us  they  burn  the  trash 
we’ve  picked  up  and  arrest  us.  I think 
that’s  cruel.” 

What  do  the  villagers  say  when 
arrested  by  the  Marines,  I ask  Inday. 
“Oh,  we  tell  them  what  we  think,”  In- 
day declares.  “I  have  a girl  friend  who 
was  caught  and  she  told  that  Marine,  ‘If 
you  don’t  want  us  poor  people  coming 
and  picking  up  the  junk  that  you 
throw  out,  then  you  take  your  garbage 
back  to  the  United  States  and  dump  it 
there!’  ” 

Suddenly  Inday’s  hand  shoots  up 
and  we  all  halt  in  silence.  Our  scout 
has  detected  movement  on  the  path  in 
front  of  us.  Inday  slips  off  her  rubber 
sandals.  She  whispers,  “You  can  run 
faster  this  way.” 

False  alarm.  No  Marines.  Just 
several  villagers  laden  with  boards  and 
scrap  metal  returning  from  the  dump. 
When  they  spot  me  a look  of  fright 
flashes  over  them  and  they  prepare  to 
drop  their  booty  to  flee  into  the 
woods.  Our  scout  quickly  reassures 
them,  explaining  that  I am  not  a 
Marine,  just  a church  worker  who 
wants  to  learn  the  life  of  the  scaven- 
gers. This  alarmed  encounter  is  to  be 
repeated  many  times  in  the  next  hours 
on  the  trail. 

Eventually  we  emerge  on  a hidden 
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rocky  ledge  where  a dozen  other 
villagers  are  watching  our  target  200 
meters  ahead  and  below:  the  American 
dump. 

It  is  an  unspectacular  goal.  To  my 
untrained  eye  it  looks  as  nondescript 
and  unattractive  as  any  dump  in  the 
world.  But  this  acre  of  junk  is  the 
source  of  life  for  several  thousand 
persons  of  Cabalan  barrio. 

I can  see  in  the  distance  the  ware- 
houses, the  fuel  tanks  and  the  derricks 
of  the  American  naval  base.  Overhead 
jet  fighters  on  test  runs  screech  out 
their  ominous  fury.  This  is  the  base 
which,  together  with  its  sister,  Clark 
Air  Field,  seventy  kilometers  to  the 
northeast,  attracted  an  American 
promise  of  $500  million  over  five 
years  in  military  aid  to  the  Manila 
government. 

Many  Filipinos,  including  many 
who  live  in  the  environs  of  the  bases 
and  have  become  economically 
dependent  on  them,  will  say  they  want 
the  bases  to  stay.  A growing  number 
of  Filipinos,  however,  see  the  bases  as 
preventing  the  Philippines  from  be- 
coming truly  independent  from 
American  control.  Further,  they  point 
to  the  actual  military  danger  the  bases 
present  for  the  Philippines. 

“I  do  believe  these  military  bases 
are  causing  so  much  tension,”  the 
moderate  Jaime  Cardinal  Sin,  Philip- 
pine’s top  Catholic  churchman,  told 
me  recently.  “I’m  scared.  If  something 
happens,  naturally  the  Russians  will 
immediately  hit  these  bases.  And  the 
whole  of  the  Philippines  might  dis- 
appear.” 


I ponder  the  dump.  It  is  the  dregs 
of  a military  system  that  features 
nuclear  submarines,  aircraft  carriers 
and  earth-crushing  nuclear  warheads 
(some  of  which  are  allegedly  stored  at 
this  base),  all  for  the  price  tag  of 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  world- 
wide. Yet  the  little  people  of  Cabalan 
have  to  risk  arrest  even  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  military’s 
table. 

But  remarkably,  the  dignity  of 
these  people  around  me  seems  intact- 1 
sense  the  strength  of  Inday’s  spirit  as 
we  abandon  the  rocky  ledge  and  hike 
the  four  kilometers  back  to  the  “rough 
road”  and  on  to  her  house.  (I  had  sud- 
denly persuaded  myself  that  retreat 
might  be  the  better  part  of  valour  here 
— some  call  it  cowardice!  — especially 
since  the  other  villagers  at  the  rocky 
ledge  said  they  had  spotted  a Marine 
hiding  in  ambush  near  the  dumpsite.) 

Safe  again,  we  sit  outside  Inday’s 
tiny  house  made  entirely  from  ply- 
wood and  two-by-fours  she  rescued 
from  the  dump.  As  we  drink  water, 
Inday’s  stories  continue,  often 
punctuated  by  laughs.  “I’ve  been 
caught  eight  times  now  by  the  Marines. 
Once  a Marine  caught  me  and  asked 
me  why  I was  running.  ‘Because  you’re 
running  after  me!’  I said.  Then  he  said 
I was  trespassing,  that  this  was  their 
area.  I told  him,  ‘What  you  call  your 
area  is  part  of  the  Philippines.  And  the 
Philippines  is  for  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple,r ” 

I was  left  to  wonder  whether 
Inday’s  statement  was  a declaration  of 
fact  or  a vision  to  be  fulfilled.  • 
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/ REMEMBER 


Father  Rod  MacNeil  from  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  was  ordained  in  1953.  He 
worked  for  six  years  in  the  Philippines 
( 1 955- 1961)  and  for  the  past  nineteen 
(1 962-8 J)  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Hard  Questions 


I remember  the  first  time  I met  an  evangelical.  ‘Brother,  are  you  saved?’  The 
question  throws  a Catholic.  I suppose  we  would  consider  ourselves  saved  as 
far  as  God  is  concerned,  the  question  still  pending  when  we  think  of  how  much 
of  God  and  His  Will  we  are  resisting. 

‘Have  you  taken  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your  personal  Saviour?’  Strange  words  to  a 
Catholic.  In  a Catholic  home,  the  crucifix  is  obvious  on  the  wall.  If  you  ask  a 
four  or  five-year-old  toddler  who  is  that,  the  normal  answer  is:  ‘Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’  And  if  you  ask  what  is  He  doing  on  the  cross,  the  child 
would  likely  rhyme  off  the  stock  answer:  ‘He  died  on  the  cross  to  save  me  from 
my  sins.’  And  if  you  ask  what  about  my  sins  and  the  sins  of  other  people,  the 
child  would  not  believe  that  you  did  not  know.  He  would  think  you  were  just 
checking  up  on  his  knowledge  and  would  snap  back:  ‘He  died  to  save  all  man- 
kind from  their  sins.’ 

For  one  who  has  received  the  faith  that  has  been  handed  down,  such  questions 
would  elicit  such  answers  as:  ‘What’s  the  catch  . . . are  you  trying  to  put  me  on?’ 
or  in  a mining  town  of  old:  ‘Take  off,  Mac,  or  you’ll  get  five  in  the  chops.’ 

Such  startling  news  as  that  of  redemption  and  salvation  is  only  news  or 
startling  in  a home  without  a crucifix  on  its  walls.  In  the  Catholic  home  it  is 
absorbed  with  mother’s  milk,  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  kitchen  and  bed- 
room, or  any  room  in  the  house. 

Since  then  I have  come  to  learn  that  many  do  not  know  Christ.  I have  met 
many  evangelicals  doing  a stalwart  job  to  bring  some  knowledge  of  salvation  to 
others.  And  homes  called  Catholic,  that  have  no  crucifix!  Manos  a la  obra!  Let’s 
get  to  work!  • 

Rod  MacNeil,  SFM. 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 
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Scarboro  Missions 
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5.00 
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month,  using  your  Calendar 
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Program 
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The  white  man’s  version  of  the  ‘myste- 
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The  violence  in  El  Salvador  has  reached 
catastrophic  proportions.  In  this  inter- 
view with  a Salvadorean  mother  of 
three,  we  find  out  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a committed  Christian  in  that  war-torn 
nation. 

by:  Alicia  Nerio  de  B land i no 
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EDITORIAL 


TOO  RISKY? 


/^\ver  the  past  year,  a fairly  large  number  of  Scarboro  Missions  readers  have 
'^'written  or  ‘phoned  to  express  concern  over  what  they  view  as  this  maga- 
zine’s constant  put-down  of  traditional  ways  of  helping  the  “less  fortunate.”  A 
common  complaint  is  that  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  changing  political  and 
economic  structures  (justice)  and  not  enough  on  simple  acts  of  human  kindness 
and  compassion  (charity).  What  is  wrong,  they  ask,  with  putting  used  clothing  in 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  boxes,  or  with  sending  monetary  donations  to  CARE  or  the 
Red  Cross,  or  with  engaging  in  volunteer  activities  of  one  kind  or  another,  or 
with  taking  in  foster  children?  Perhaps  we’re  not  transforming  the  system,  the 
argument  continues,  but  we’re  at  least  doing  something  concrete  to  help  those 
victimized  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

With  this  position  we  have  no  quarrel.  Indeed,  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
deals  with  one  man’s  loving  response  to  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese  boat  people. 
The  example  he  sets  is  surely  one  that  all  of  us  should  take  to  heart.  His  actions, 
motivated  by  Christian  love,  will  not  change  the  world.  Nonetheless,  he’s  helped 
make  it  a better  place  to  live  for  a family  of  eight  hurt  and  confused  by  the  tragic 
events  in  their  homeland. 

It  is  perhaps  true,  as  our  critics  claim,  that  not  enough  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  individual  success  stories  engineered  by  the  heroics  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple. To  them  is  offered  an  apology  along  with  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
their  everyday  efforts  to  serve  family,  friends  and  strangers  in  distress  or  need. 

(continued  overleaf) 
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EDITORIAL 


The  type  of  charity  we  question  is  most  certainly  not  of  the  personal,  but 
rather,  of  the  organized  variety.  Many  large  international  charitable  organiza- 
tions, despite  their  many  good  and  admirable  works,  have  become  so  caught  up 
in  treating  the  victims  of,  for  example,  hunger,  that  they  have  unconsciously 
deflected  people’s  attention  from  the  political  and  economic  causes  of  that  hu- 
man scourage.  As  a result,  many  well-meaning  people  donate  large  sums  of  money 
to  have  food  distributed  to  the  starving  masses  when  it  might  have  been  better 
spent  on  a programme  of  agrarian  reform  that  would  do  away  with  the  inequit- 
able ownership  of  land  that  denies  the  small  farmer  his  very  means  of  subsistence 
and  condemns  him  to  a state  of  perpetual  hunger  and  impoverishment. 

A simple  “parable”  from  the  Australian  Council  of  Churches  points  out  the 
inadequacies  of  the  traditional  institutional  way  of  helping  the  “less  fortunate”: 
Once  upon  a time  there  was  a small  village  on  the  edge  of  a river.  The  people 
there  were  good  and  so  was  life  in  the  village.  One  day  a villager  noticed  a baby 
floating  down  the  river.  He  quickly  jumped  into  the  river  and  swam  out  to  save 
the  baby  from  drowning. 

The  next  day  the  same  villager  was  walking  along  the  river  bank  and  noticed 
two  babies  in  the  river.  He  called  for  help,  and  both  babies  were  rescued  from 
the  swift  waters.  And  the  following  day  four  babies  were  seen  caught  in  the  tur- 
bulent current.  And  then  eight,  then  more,  and  still  more. 

The  villagers  organized  themselves  efficiently.  The  rescue  squads  were  now 
snatching  many  children  each  day.  Groups  were  trained  to  give  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation.  Others  prepared  formula  and  provided  clothing  for  the  chilled 
babies.  Many  were  involved  in  making  clothing  and  knitting  blankets.  Still  others 
provided  foster  homes  and  placement.  While  not  all  the  babies  could  be  saved, 
the  villagers  felt  they  were  doing  well  to  save  as  many  as  they  could  each  day. 

, One  day,  however,  someone  raised  the  question,  “But  where  are  all  these 
babies  coming  from?  Who  is  throwing  them  into  the  river?  Why?  Let’s  organize 
a team  to  go  upstream  and  see  who’s  doing  it?” 

The  seeming  logic  of  the  elders  countered:  “And  if  we  go  upstream,  who  will 
operate  the  rescue  operations?  We  need  every  concerned  person  here.” 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  cried  the  one  lone  voice,  “if  we  find  out  who  is  throwing 
them  in,  we  can  stop  the  problem  and  no  babies  will  drown.  By  going  upstream 
we  can  eliminate  the  cause  of  the  problem.” 

“It’s  too  risky.” 

And  so  the  numbers  of  babies  who  drown  increase  daily.  Those  saved  increase, 
but  those  who  drown  increase  even  more.* 
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Disquieting  Attitudes 

I have  been  a long-time  supporter  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Now,  however,  there  seem  to  be  at- 
titudes in  at  least  some  of  your  priests 
that  to  me  are  disquieting. 

First,  regarding  political  action.  I 
have  read  of  some  SFM  priests  being 
associated  with  protests  against  U.S. 
arms  to  the  El  Salvador  government; 
and  Father  Gervais  says  “to  try  and 
topple  a government”  is  not  wrong  . . . 
The  Pope  is  right.  Let  bishops  and 
priests  condemn  wrongs,  but  stick  to 
the  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
leave  political  activity  to  the  lay  peo- 
ple. And,  Christ  never  preached  vio- 
lence against  the  civil  authorities. 

Secondly,  some  SFM  priests  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  women  priests.  Flere 
again,  the  Pope  is  right  and  those 
priests  (and  nuns,  too)  are  wrong  . . . 
If  God  wanted  women  to  be  priests, 
why  were  none  of  the  Jewish  priests 
women?  Or  any  of  the  twelve  Apostles? 
Or  any  of  the  seventy-two  disciples? 
Why  wasn’t  the  successor  of  Judas  a 
woman?  Or  why  didn’t  Our  Lord  or- 
dain His  mother  who  is  now  the  great- 
est saint?  — I don’t  believe  there  were 
any  bishops  in  the  early  Church. That’s 
a fable  like  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan.  And 
Sister  Veronica  O’Reilly  can  complain 
all  she  wants,  but  the  fact  is  that  noth- 
ing has  done  more  to  raise  women  up 
and  proclaim  their  dignity  than  the 
Church. 

L.J . Perdue , 
Peterborough , Ontario. 


Un-Catholic 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  your 
magazine  has  occasioned  concern  be- 
cause of  lack  of  orthodoxy  in  the  tone 
of  some  articles. 

Be  assured  that  the  cover  on  your 
July-August  issue  and  the  lead  editorial 
are  both  quite  offensive  to  pious  eyes. 
The  suggestion  that  at  one  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  there  existed 
women  bishops  is  absurd  and  unschol- 
arly.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  clear 
teaching  of  present  and  past  vicars  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  you  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  they  are 
wrong  and  that  in  time  women  will  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Your  fur- 
ther suggestion  that  the  Church  lacks 
charity  in  not  ordaining  women  is  an 
attack  on  its  Divine  Founder.  Such 
suggestions  are  not  Catholic.  It  follows 
then  that  your  magazine  is  not  Catho- 
lic either. 

Joseph  Pope , 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Too  Negative 

I have  been  receiving  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions for  several  years  and  read  it  with 
great  interest  when  it  arrived.  Recent- 
ly, I have  realized  that  I am  fed  up 
with  it. 

You  have  stopped  trying  to  convert 
and  have  started  hitting  people  over  the 
head  with  expressions  such  as  “.  . . the 
victimsof  imperialism  and  colonialism” 
and  “Christian  involvement  with  West- 
ern imperialist  powers  and  mentality 
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made  respectful  dialogue  with  other 
religions  difficult.”  (Issue  of  May  1981) 

Concerned  people  will  not  be  in- 
duced to  maintain  their  concerns,  nor 
will  they  be  induced  to  try  to  make  a 
contribution  towards  the  betterment 
of  society  by  remarks  of  this  type. 
What  good  do  you  think  it  does  to 
make  such  remarks?  Can  the  past  be 
changed?  Looking  backwards  as  nega- 
tively as  Scar  boro  Missions  does  leave 
one  with  a sense  of  hopelessness  for 
the  future.  Instead  of  dealing  nega- 
tively with  the  past  why  not  try  to  find 
a positive  way  of  inducing  your  readers 
to  build  a better  future? 

Hay  C.  Ferrier, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Holding  out  Hope 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial,  “Nei- 
ther Male  nor  Female.”  I did  not  be- 
lieve the  Holy  Spirit  would  neglect  us 
forever,  but  I am  heartened  to  en- 
counter such  enlightenment  in  my  own 
lifetime. 

I am  familiar  with  records  of  dea- 
conesses in  the  early  Church  and  with 
St.  Paul’s  ban  on  women  preaching, 
which  indicates  they  must  have  been 
doing  it.  However,  I should  appreciate 
learning  what  your  documentation  is 
for  women  bishops  or  presbyters. 

Having  felt  for  so  long  that  we  were 
regarded  as  a separate  sub-species,  I 
thank  you  for  the  hope  you  hold  out 
— a hope  of  sharing  not  only  in  the 
divinity,  but  in  the  humanity  of  Christ. 

R.A.  Young, 
Sarnia,  Ontario. 


The  Editor  Replies 

""pie  July-August  editorial  to  which 

these  letters  refer  contained  the 
following  statement:  “Historical  rec- 
ords indicate  the  existence  of  women 
bishops,  that  is,  overseers  of  the  local 
faith  communities.”  This  is  probably 
erroneous. 

A closer  look  at  the  historical  re- 
search available  seems  to  suggest  that 
women  could  not  have  been  bishops. 
The  Jewish  sanhedrin  was  the  earliest 
model  for  the  authority  structure  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  descriptions 
of  the  qualities  needed  for  Jewish  and 
Christian  leaders  (in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  Sanhedrin,  1:17a  and  Titus 
1 :5-9)  point  out  that  they  be  males. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Christian  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  presbyterate  is  a reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  exclude  them.  This,  how- 
ever, ignores  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
presbyterate’s  all-male  character  has  its 
roots  in  the  masculine  nature  of  the 
Jewish  community’s  sanhedrin. 

Judaism  exerted  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  shape  of  the  early 
Church.  The  all-male  nature  of  the 
Jewish  leadership  explains  the  appear- 
ance of  an  all-male  Christian  presby- 
terate more  satisfactorily  than  a hark- 
ing back  to  the  maleness  of  Jesus.  In 
short,  the  initial  (not  later)  grounds 
for  excluding  women  seem  to  be  socio- 
logical and  cultural  rather  than  theo- 
logical. • 
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A Committee 

of  ONE... 


Brian  Swords,  SFM. 


(■o<l  (hi  her 

of  EIGHT  ! 


Our  author,  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  has 
worked  in  Hong  Kong  and  China.  He 
is  currently  working  with  the  Educa- 
tion-Formation team. 


The 


It  started  with  an  honest,  genuine 
desire  to  help.  He  had  heard  of  the 
plight  of  the  boat  people.  Though  re- 
tired, he  still  felt  he  could  do  some- 
thing, and  so  he  did.  In  the  fall  of  1979 
Linus  Lopes  approached  our  Superior 
General,  Father  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M., 
with  an  offer  of  funds  to  help  sponsor 
a family.  Father  MacAulay  said  Scar- 
boro  was  in  a difficult  position  since 
no  one  was  available  to  take  charge  of 
a family.  The  desire  to  help  was  there, 
but  the  request  was  on  “hold”  until 
someone  could  be  found  to  handle  all 
the  details. 

With  some  fear  and  trepidation, 
Linus,  rather  than  give  money,  offered 
his  services  as  a committee  of  one  and 
godfather  of  the  eight  people  of  the 
boat  family.  For  Linus,  a bachelor, 
this  was  the  most  difficult  task  he  had 
ever  taken  on  since  it  was  filled  with  so 
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many  unknowns.  He  had  to  go  shop- 
ping for  food  and  clothing,  find  schools 
for  five  young  children,  jobs  for  the 
wife  and  her  younger  sister  and  the 
husband.  He  was  a go-between,  a buf- 
fer, and  the  pivotal  person  for  an  immi- 
grant family  in  the  first  steps  of  its  be- 
coming established  in  Canada. 

The  problems  they  faced  were 
many,  it  took  months  before  the  hus- 
band was  able  to  secure  any  employ- 
ment. And  the  search  for  living  quar- 
ters adequate  enough  to  accommodate 
such  a large  family  was  at  times  an  ex- 
ceedingly frustrating  job.  Nonetheless, 
because  of  Linus’  tireless  efforts  in  this 
regard,  a suitable  home  was  finally 
found. 


The  problems  the  family  faced  were 
many.  They  would  have  been  worse 
were  it  not  for  the  tireless  efforts  of 
"Uncle”  Linus. 


Mr.  Linus  Lopes  worked  at  SFM  for 
over  25  years. 
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Linus’  desire  to  give  and  to  share 
tossed  him  into  the  thick  of  things.  His 
openness  and  his  willingness  to  work 
for  others  have  led  him  to  a greater 
understanding  of  God  in  and  through 
His  people.  He  has  been  blessed;  Linus 
has  become  a “godfather”  in  our  eyes 
and  an  “uncle”  in  the  eyes  of  the  Viet- 
namese family. 

On  behalf  of  Scarboro  Missions,  we 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  offer 
of  help,  his  acceptance  of  the  chal- 


lenge, and  the  truly  concerned  and 
thorough  manner  in  which  he  brought 
this  work  of  love  to  fruition. 

We  would  also  like  to  express  our 
thanks  to  our  benefactors,  those  who 
have  contributed  to  Scarboro  Missions 
through  their  offerings  and  prayers. 

May  God  continue  to  look  upon 
you,  Linus,  and  others  like  you  who 
have  shared  who  they  are  and  what 
they  have  with  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters from  other  parts  of  the  world.* 


on  CB£  ROAD  CO 


Don  Boyle,  SFM. 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  looking  lazy  at  the  sea, 

There  s a Burma  girl  a-settin,  and  I know  she  thinks  oJ  me; 

For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm  trees,  and  the  temple  bells  they  say: 
“Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier;  come  you  back  to  Mandalay. 
Come  you  back  to  Mandalay 
Where  the  old  flotilla  lay: 

Can’t  you  ’ear  their  paddles  chunkin;  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay? 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay 
Where  the  flyin-fishes  play 

And  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  ‘crost  the  Bay!’’ 


- Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936) 
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|__ike  most  of  the  members  of  my 
generation  and  of  countless  others 
who  came  before  me,  I was  addicted  as 
a small  boy  to  the  Oxford  Annual  for 
Boys.  It  was  a fascinating  book  that 
printed  exciting  tales  of  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton/and  of  exotic  adventures 
of  young  Englishmen  in  the  colonies. 
Always  the  mysterious  Orient  was  re- 
vealed to  us  fervent  readers  as  a place 
where  primitive  people  with  barbaric 
customs  lived  in  ignorance  until  the 
white  man  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
show  the  poor  natives  how  to  do  things 
in  the  proper  way.  The  image  that  was 
retained  was  an  unforgettable  one  of 
the  valiant  white  trader,  soldier  or 
planter  trying  gamely  against  over- 
whelming odds,  to  remain  civilized  (i.e. 
English)  in  the  midst  of  savage  sur- 
roundings. We  all  instinctively  felt  a 
real  surge  of  pride  for  that  proper 
English  gentleman  who  always  dressed 
for  dinner  and  stopped  work  punctu- 
ally for  tea  at  four  o’clock. 

The  stories  were  cleverly  construct- 
ed in  such  a way  that  there  was  never  so 
much  as  a hint  that  those  white,  blue- 
eyed  strangers  should  not  have  been  in 
the  country  in  the  first  place.  As  I re- 
call it  now  the  adventures  seemed  to 
center  around  the  unreliable  servants 
and  there  was  a lot  of  tennis,  cricket, 
tea  and  gin  slings  to  hold  it  all  together. 
The  water  was  brackish  and  the  mos- 
quitoes, flies  and  snakes  were  every- 
where. All  of  these  irritations  coupled 
with  the  debilitating  heat  made  the 
white  man,  in  spite  of  his  confidence, 
question  himself  constantly  as  to  why 
he  had  ever  come  to  such  a desolate 
place. 

The  implication  of  course  was  that 
these  people  were  the  white  man’s 
burden.  As  a small  boy  I lapped  up 
these  adventures  and  of  course  I ac- 


quired a superior  attitude  as  well.  If  I 
had  been  thinking  at  all  in  those  days  I 
might  have  asked  myself  why  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  those  places  were  not 
improving  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  well  meaning  white  men  had 
come  and  gone.  Little  of  course  was 
said  in  those  books  about  the  syste- 
matic looting  of  minerals  and  natural 
resources  of  those  countries  or  even 
about  how  wealthy  the  white  man  had 
become  in  accepting  his  “burden.” 

It  was  really  driven  home  to  me 
when  I visited  Burma  recently  with  a 
seven-day  tourist  visa,  that  possibly 
Kipling  was  only  dreaming.  That  tem- 
ple bell  may  very  well  be  calling  out 
but  it  is  ringing  out  some  conditions 
as  well. 

Burma  is  surrounded  by  China, 
Bangladesh,  Thailand  and  Laos.  There 
are  insurrections  in  nearly  all  the 
border  regions.  For  this  reason  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Burma  is  not 
about  to  throw  open  her  doors  to  just 
anyone.  The  security  precautions 
which  are  presently  in  effect  are  under- 
standable. 

In  that  land  that  once  enriched  so 
many  foreigners,  there  are  now  only  a 
few  hotels  for  tourists  and  those  hotels 
have  only  fifteen  or  twenty  rooms.  You 
have  to  search  out  the  souvenirs  and 
postcards.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  tour- 
ism is  not  one  of  the  priorities  of  the 
Ne-  Win  government.  If  there  had  been 
any  lingering  doubts,  an  exchange  be- 
tween the  hotel  clerk  and  a well  heeled 
guest  completely  dispelled  them. 

“I’ll  have  breakfast  in  my  room,”  he 
said  almost  as  an  afterthought. 

“You’ll  have  breakfast  in  the  dining 
room  with  everyone  else  if  you  get 
there  before  eight-thirty.”  She  said  it 
with  such  conviction  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  offense.  Did  I hear  you 
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Our  author,  Fr.  Don 
Boyle,  is  presently 
working  in  Tokyo. 


say  something,  Mr.  Kipling? 

Mandalay  is  four  hundred  miles  from 
Rangoon.  It  takes  fourteen  hours  by 
train.  I have  a suspicion  that  the  train 
made  better  time  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  day. 
At  any  rate  I only  had  a few  days  and 
so  I opted  for  the  plane  trip.  I seem  to 
recall  in  one  of  Somerset  Maugham’s 
short  stories  that  is  was  possible  to 
take  a steamer  from  Rangoon  to  Man- 
dalay. It  must  have  been  a nice  leisurely 
journey.  In  those  days,  of  course,  no 
one  was  in  a hurry.  Today  everyone  is 
in  a hurry  and  that  includes  those 
elderly  tourists  looking  for  bargains  in 
gems,  the  young  couples  on  a honey- 
moon, the  youngsters  with  the  back 
packs  walking  the  backroads,  and  even 
those,  esoteric  students  of  Zen  and  the 
allied  arts. 

I met  one  of  those  pilgrims  seeking 
‘Satori’  or  God  on  a neat  trip  around 
the  world  at  the  airport  in  Rangoon  at 
5:30  in  the  morning.  The  flight  was 
scheduled  to  leave  for  Mandalay  at 
6:00  o’clock  but  most  people  were 


betting  on  7:30  or  even  9:00.  Most  of 
the  Burmese  in  the  waiting  room  were 
stretched  out  on  the  hard  benches 
dozing  the  time  away.  Possibly  they 
knew  something  that  the  rest  of  us 
didn’t. 

The  student  was  a young  woman 
about  thirty  years  of  age  and  she  was 
deeply  engrossed  in  a book  on  Zen- 
Buddhism.  On  her  lap  she  had  travel 
folders  for  Tibet  and  the  Himalayan 
regions.  As  an  uptight  visitor  impa- 
tiently waiting  the  lifting  of  a fog 
cover  from  the  airfield,  I was  imagin- 
ing what  it  must  be  like  to  “keep  your 
head  while  all  those  about  you  are  los- 
ing theirs.”  (Our  friend  Mr.  Kipling, 
again.)  That  young  woman  seemed,  to 
me  at  least,  to  be  an  island  of  tranquil- 
ity in  a sea  of  irritation.  Her  calm  was 
beginning  to  affect  me.  I could  feel  the 
resentment,  frustration  and  anger  at 
the  long  delay  falling  off  me  like  scales. 
And  then  she  spoke:  “Don’t  you  get 
fed  up  with  all  this  waiting?”  Of  course 
my  colonial  bias  returned  and  I was 
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once  again  looking  at  my  watch  instead 
of  the  calendar.  However,  it  came  to 
me  like  an  inspiration  that  the  young 
woman  was  not  yet  ready  for  Tibet. 
Maybe  next  year  ...  At  the  rate  those 
flights  leave  Rangoon  she  just  might  be 
able  to  make  it  at  that,  i had  to  bite 
my  tongue  for  allowing  such  unworthy 
thoughts  to  surface. 

A Frenchman  in  a well  tailored 
safari  suit  was  shaking  coins  in  his  hand 
as  he  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
young  Englishman  who  was  sketching 
the  pudgy  features  of  the  stone-faced 
military  police  officer  sitting  on  a 
bench  across  the  room.  A woman, 
whom  I took  to  be  the  Frenchman's 
wife,  was  knitting  a sweater  as  she 


talked  to  another  lady  in  the  party.  “I 
think  it’s  splendid  to  find  a country 
like  this  one  so  unspoiled  in  this  day 
and  age.”  Her  companion  agreed: 
“Yes,  most  countries  in  Asia  are  so  ter- 
ribly commercialized.” 

Those  ladies  were  obviously  no 
strangers  to  those  Oxford  Annuals. 
Somehow  it  is  only  fitting  that  there 
be  primitive  places  where  tourists  can 
go  to  see  undernourished  people  living 
in  sub-standard  housing  and  working 
for  miserably  low  wages.  At  the  risk  of 
upsetting  a long  standing  stereotype  of 
the  poor  native  that  tourists  are  some- 
how attracted  to,  I would  venture  that 
the  local  people  might  not  object  too 
strenuously  to  being  spoiled  especially 


“/  think  it’s  splendid  to  find  a country  like  this  one  so  unspoiled  in  this  day  and 
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The  temple  bell  may  very  well  be  calling  out  but  it  is  ringing  out  some  conditions  as 


if  it  meant  that  they  would  eat  more 

(nourishing  food,  live  in  better  housing 
and  receive  a living  wage.  The  local 
people  unfortunately  cannot  eat  the 
scenery  and  even  eating  those  well-fed 
tourists  is  frowned  upon  except  by  a 
few  stubborn  head-hunters  up  on  the 
Chinese  border. 

The  M.P.  got  up  and  swaggered  over 
to  look  at  the  sketch  by  the  English- 
man. By  this  time  a large  crowd  had 
gathered  around  the  artist.  Well  it  was 
either  that  or  count  the  flies  on  the 
window-pane.  The  tough  M.P.  seemed 
pleased  with  the  drawing.  It  was  quite 
a likeness  except  for  the  big  smile 


which  I thought  was  a bit  too  much  of 
a poetic  license.  Even  as  he  rolled  the 
sketch  up  and  tucked  it  under  his 
burly  arm  there  was  hardly  a flicker  in 
the  friendly  frown. 

A man  burst  into  the  waiting  room 
. . . He  was  all  out  of  breath  and  he 
was  sweating  in  the  unaccustomed 
heat.  When  he  caught  sight  of  all  of  us 
sitting  about,  he  looked  positively 
dumbfounded.  He  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bench  for  a few  seconds  to 
catch  his  breath  and  then.  I could 
almost  see  the  wheels  turning  in  his 
head  — timetables,  western  efficiency, 
schedules  and  other  similar  fooiish 
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notions.  He  leaped  up  almost  immedi- 
ately and  charged  the  desk.  In  a boom- 
ing voice  he  demanded  to  know  when, 
if  ever,  the  flight  to  Mandalay  would 
be  leaving.  Everyone  snickered  and 
buried  their  heads  in  travel  folders  or 
crossword  puzzles.  The  man,  very 
much  chastened,  sat  down  in  a state  of 
utter  confusion.  Now  I certainly  don’t 
claim  to  know  anything  about  gurus  or 
the  lotus  position  but  if  any  of  you  are 
into  meditation  then  I would  be  in- 
clined to  recommend  that  waiting 
room  at  the  airport  in  Rangoon. 

An  American  girl  who  was  already 
well  advanced  in  those  things  was  sit- 
ting off  by  herself  staring  into  space. 
She  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age 
and  her  blond  hair  had  been  shaved  off 
close  to  the  scalp.  Her  blue  eyes  and 
fair  skin  were  an  unusual  contrast  to 
her  flowing  white  robes  and  sandals.  I 
took  her  to  be  an  aspiring  Buddhist 
nun  or  a fashion  model  for  Vogue 
Magazine. 

Our  attention  was  happily  distracted 
by  some  Japanese  tourists  proudly 
following  the  familiar  tour  flag.  Wear- 
ing brightly  coloured  shirts  and  Khaki 
shorts  with  pith  helmets  and  sandals, 
they  were  like  a breath  of  fresh  air.  In 
an  explosion  of  chocolate  bar  wrap- 


7'0  one  time  readers  of  the  Oxford 
Annual,  this  statue  in  present-day 
Rangoon  is  a reassuring  sight. 

Photo:  J.  Beckman. 


pers,  film  cartons  and  Idnch  boxes, 
they  filled  those  few  short  minutes  be- 
fore the  travel  agent  arrived  in  a com- 
fortable Japanese  made  tour  bus,  with 
a whirlwind  of  activity.  As  they  dis- 
appeared in  a cloud  of  dust  it  seemed 
to  us  who  were  doomed  to  wait  that 
they  must  surely  be  from  some  other 
planet. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  end.  At 
last  we  were  allowed  to  board  the 
plane.  Just  before  take-off  a soldier 
ambled  up  the  aisle  of  the  plane  and 
he  declared  that  the  first  seven  rows 
on  the  left  hand  side  were  reserved.  Of 
course  that  meant  that  there  were  not 
enough  seats  for  the  passengers  who 
had  been  waiting.  In  typical  fashion 
some  Burmese  were  bumped  from  the 
flight.  In  a few  moments  we  saw  the 
reason  for  all  the  upheaval.  Fourteen 
army  officers  came  aboard.  It  certain- 
ly looked  to  me  as  if  that  classless  so- 
ciety was  still  far  off  in  the  future. 
There  had  been  no  sign  of  those  of- 
ficers in  the  waiting  room  during  those 
hours  we  had  been  waiting.  It  could  be 
that  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
actual  departure  times  than  the  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

One  of  the  Burmese  ladies  who  had 
been  bumped  from  the  flight  said  by 
way  of  a parting  comment:  “It’s  noth- 
ing unusual.  This  is  Burma.”  In  some 
ways  it  was  all  terribly  reassuring  to 
those  one  time  readers  of  the  Oxford 
Annual  for  Boys.  At  least  the  Burmese 
army  officers  had  not  forgotten  the 
British  ways.  Maybe  they  heard  the 
wind  in  the  palm  trees  and  those  tem- 
ple bells  calling  them  back  to  Manda- 
lay. Mr.  Kipling  would  have  under- 
stood. I didn’t.* 
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What  is  a Missionary . 
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SFM  HISTORY 


Practical 

Catholicism  and 
Christian 
Solidarity : 

The  Cooperative  Movement 

Michael  O’Hearn, 

Editor. 

with  the  operation  of  labour  schools, 
institutes  of  industrial  relations  and, 
above  all,  cooperative  organization. 

Progress,  Capitalism  and  Communism 

This  stress  on  the  need  for  fostering 
co-operative  ventures  was  very  much 
linked  to  the  Thomistic  notion  of  pro- 
gress. For  St.  Thomas  progress  was  the 
gradual  realization  of  all  human  beings’ 
possibilities  for  good  in  all  dimensions 
of  life.  This  noble  principle  in  fact 
thoroughly  informed  all  aspects  of 
Catholic  social  doctrine. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
renewed  enthusiasm  with  which 
SFMers  greeted  the  increasing  stress  on 
social  action  was  also  very  much  a 
function  of  two  interrelated  events. 
The  first  was  the  experience  of  the 


Introduction. 

Last  month  we  reprinted  an  article 
from  the  April,  1947  issue  of  China. 
Entitled  “Latin  America  Meets  the 
Challenge,’’  it  set  out  in  clear  and  sim- 
ple language  some  of  the  major  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  Church’s  doc- 
trines on  “social  action.’’ 

One  of  these  principles  merits 
particular  attention  since  it  greatly  in- 
fluenced not  only  the  work  undertaken 
by  SFMers  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  also  eventually  their  very  concept 
of  the  mission  endeavour  itself.  Popes 
from  Leo  XIII  (1878-1903)  to  Pius 
XII  (1939-1958)  had  stressed  that 
“priests  cannot  escape  from  participa- 
tion in  social  action.”  This  meant, 
among  other  things,  that  priests  were 
expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
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For  St.  Thomas  progress  is  the  gradual 
realization  of  a person's  possibilities 
for  good  in  all  dimensions  of  life. 


Depression  years,  the  so-called  “Dirty 
Thirties.”  Throughout  that  decade, 
China  never  condemned  capitalism  per 
se,  but  rather,  the  “rottenness  within.” 
Successive  editors  and  writers  during 
that  period  stressed  the  need  to 
modify  the  system  by  rectifying 
flagrant  abuses.  Greedy  individuals  and 
institutions  rather  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  capitalism  were  identified  as 
the  culprits.  More  cooperation  brought 
about  by  an  increase  in  personal  charity 
towards  one’s  neighbour  was  put  forth 
as  the  solution. 

Another  event  of  equal  importance 
was  the  rise  of  Russia  to  the  status  of  a 
world  power.  The  Scarboro  Fathers’ 
years  in  China  had  made  them  no 
lovers  of  communism  and  the  post- 
World  War  II  brutality  of  Stalin  only 
confirmed  them  in  their  opposition  to 
his  hated  ideology.  Many  SFMers 
viewed  the  spread  of  Marxism  as  a real 
possibility  in  Latin  America.  After  all, 
were  not  many,  particularly  the  poor; 
turning  to  communism  as  a possible 
alternative  to  the  distressing  social 
conditions  engendered  by  the  “rotten- 
ness” within  capitalism?  And  did  not 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  work  among  the 
poor?  Again,  cooperative  organization 
for  human  betterment  was  the  pre- 
scription offered.  This  type  of  think- 
ing was  nowhere  better  expressed  than 
in  a November,  1947  article  on  the  Co-, 
operative  Movement  “down  East.” 

After  giving  St.  Thomas’  definition  of 
progress,  the  writer  notes: 

The  individual  and  a people  must 
follow  the  same  rule:  development 
physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
Such  a program  is  more  far-reaching 
than  anything  a mere  labour  union 
has  to  offer.  It  is  not  a question  of 
labour  versus  capital;  it  is  more  a 
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democratic  application  of  principles 
which  cannot  fail  to  defeat  the  evils 
of  communism.  The  common  man 
has  it  within  his  grasp  to  defeat  the 
excesses  of  capitalism.  The  system 
is  not  evil  as  such  but  like  every 
human  institution  it  can  and  fre- 
quently does  go  wrong.  Group  activ- 
ity can  combat  such  errors. 

In  short,  fidelity  to  St.  Thomas 
and  Catholic  social  principles,  providing 
an  antidote  to  abuses  within  capitalism, 
checking  the  spread  of  communism  — 
these  three  objectives  came  together  to 
form  a compelling  reason  for  SFM 
participation  in  the  Cooperative  Move- 
ment. 

Material  Need  and  Spiritual  Life 

There  was,  however,  a fourth  and 
more  pressing  reason  for  undertaking 
this  new  work.  The  Scarboro  Fathers 
initial  intent  in  going  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  had  been  to  recall  a nominally 
Catholic  people,  especially  the  men,  to 
the  practices  of  the  Church.  The  burn- 
ing question  for  many  of  these  Cana- 
dian priests  was  how  this  task  could 
best  be  accomplished. 

One  Scarboro  priest  who  was  and 
still  is  active  in  the  co-op  movement, 
summarized  the  problem  and  the 
remedy  in  the  July-August,  1949  issue 
of  China : 

One  of  the  lamentable  facts  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Iberamerica  is  that  the  practice  of 
religion  is  left  to  women  and 
children.  Men  too  often  consider 
themselves  exempt  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  Sunday  Mass  and  reception 
of  the  sacraments.  . . We  think  we 
have  discovered  a potent  remedy.  . . 
The  scheme  is  one  which  is  using 
economic  aid  as  a motive. 


The  “economic  aid”  of  which  the 
writer  spoke  was  the  formation  of  con- 
sumer co-ops  and  credit  unions,  that  is, 
“stores”  and  “banks”  run  by  the  com- 
munities themselves.  These  organiza- 
tions supplied  goods,  services  and 
loans  at  reasonable  prices  or  rates  of 
interest  to  poor  people  who  would 
otherwise  find  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  exacting  demands  of  merchants 
and  bankers. 

The  co-ops  and  credit  unions  pro- 
vided badly  needed  economic  services 
to  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a spiritual  side  to  this  movement. 
To  rephrase  an  old  adage,  it  had 
become  apparent  to  many  an  SFMer 
that  the  way  of  a man’s  soul  was 
through  his  stomach. 

Practical  Catholicism  and  Christian 
Solidarity 

While  interest  in  membership  in  the 
co-ops  and  credit  unions  grew,  not 
every  one  who  made  enquiries  was 
allowed  to  join.  Dominican  men  in 
particular  were  not  accustomed  to 
weekly  Mass  and  the  monthly  recep- 
tion of  Floly  Communion.  Yet  these 
were  the  terms  of  admittance  to  these 
institutions.  As  one  Scarboro  priest 
put  it: 

From  the  outset  we  insisted  that 
the  members  ...  be  practical  Cath- 
olics always  looking  upon  their 
activities  in  the  credit  union  as  ex- 
pressions of  Christian  solidarity  — 
expressions  of  the  brotherhood  they 
established  by  frequent  reception 
of  Holy  Communion.  Many  of  the 
men  . . . although  nominally  Cath- 
olic, had  not  been  living  up  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Church.  They  saw 
the  economic  advantages  of  belong- 
ing to  the  credit  union.  But  the 
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“price”  of  admittance  was  that 
they  be  practising  Catholics.  This 
was  wise,  not  only  from  a spiritual 
point  of  view,  but  from  a temporal 
one  too.  As  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  credit  union  so  well  said:  “If 
a man  does  not  fulfill  his  obliga- 
tions to  God  and  his  Church  there 
is  little  hope  of  his  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions to  his  fellow  men  and  to  the 
credit  union’s  members.” 


The  Theological  Rationale 

Catholic  social  doctrine  and,  above 
all,  its  practical  application,  were 


Co-ops  and  credit  unions  provided 
economic  aid  for  people  who  would 
otherwise  find  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  exacting  demands  of  merchants 
and  bankers. 


Victims  of  the  “rottenness  within 
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. . in  iberamerica  the  practice  of 
religion  is  left  to  women  and  children. 
Men  too  often  consider  themselves 
exempt ..." 

intended  to  show  that  the  Church  was 
actively  and  vitally  interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  poor.  For  this  we  must  be 
truly  grateful. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  for 
the  period  with  which  we  have  just 
dealt  (the  latter  part  of  the  1940s  and 
the  entire  decade  of  the  1950s)  ad- 
vances in  the  spiritual  domain,  for  the 
most  part,  were  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  attendance  at  Mass 
and  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments 
increased.  Brotherhood,  or  solidarity 
among  people,  was  also  stressed,  and 
its  creation  was  understood  as  flowing 
from  fidelity  to  the  dictates  of  the 
clerically  directed  and  hierarchical 
Church.  Indeed,  the  mission  effort 
itself  was  construed  as  the  extension 


and  building  up  of  that  particular 
model  of  the  Church,  and  the  clerical- 
ly initiated  cooperative  movement  was 
intended  to  foster  that  objective. 

A New  Emphasis 

Following  the  Vatican  Council 
(1962-1965)  the  cooperative  move- 
ment continued  to  flourish  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  To  this  day,  in 
fact,  several  Scarboro  priests  are  still 
involved  with  co-ops  in  the  country. 

The  economic  aim  of  the  co-op 
concept,  specifically  that  of  “self-help" 
is  still  very  much  alive.  What  has 
changed  dramatically,  however,  is  the 
very  notion  of  what  constitutes  the 
“Church."  This,  in  turn,  has  had  signif- 
icant implications  not  only  for  the 
work  of  the  missionary,  but  for  the 
very  rationale  undergirding  the  mission 
endeavour  itself,  especially  in  Latin 
America. 

Postscript 

In  August  of  1962,  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  opened  a new  mission  in  the 
Amazonian  region  of  Brazil.  Here,  too, 
co-ops  and  credit  unions  were  initially 
an  integral  component  of  the  Society’s 
pastoral  approach.  The  Amazonian 
milieu,  however,  differed  markedly 
from  that  found  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Unique  social,  cultural  and  religious 
patterns  along  with  a volatile  political 
situation  imposed  radically  new 
demands  on  the  missionaries  — de- 
mands that  simply  could  not  be 
adequately  met  by  the  continued 
fostering  of  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tions noted  above.  How  the  Society 
dealt  with  this  challenge  will  be  the 
subject  of  our  next  installment  on 
SFM  history.  • 
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The  Beatitudes  for 
the  Disabled 


Blessed  Are  You  who  take  time  to  listen  to  difficult  speech,  for  you  help 
us  to  know  that  if  we  persevere  we  can  be  understood. 

Blessed  Are  You  who  walk  with  us  in  public  places,  and  ignore  the  stares 
of  strangers,  for  in  your  companionship  we  find  havens  of  relaxation. 

Blessed  Are  You  who  stand  beside  us  as  we  enter  new  and  untried  ven- 
tures, for  our  failures  will  be  outweighed  by  the  times  when  we 
surprise  ourselves  and  you. 

Blessed  Are  You  who  ask  for  our  help,  for  our  greatest  need  is  to  be 
needed. 

Blessed  Are  You  who  help  us  with  the  graciousness  of  Christ,  who  did  not 
bruise  the  reed  and  quench  the  flax,  for  often  we  need  the  help  we 
cannot  ask  for. 

Blessed  Are  You  when,  by  all  these  things  you  assure  us  that  the  thing  that 
makes  us  individuals  is  not  in  our  peculiar  muscles,  nor  in  our 
wounded  nervous  systems,  nor  in  our  difficulties  in  learning,  but  in 
the  God-given  self  which  no  infirmity  can  confine. 

Rejoice  And  Be  Exceedingly  Glad,  and  know  that  you  give  us  reassurances 
that  could  never  be  spoken  in  words,  for  you  deal  with  us  as  Christ 
dealt  with  all  his  children. 


Mrs.  Alicia  Nerio  de  Blandino  is  a 
Salvadorean  housewife  and  the 
mother  of  three  children.  She  is  the 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Mothers  and  Family  Members  of 
Disappeared  People  and  Political 
Prisoners.  Her  eldest  son  is  a prison- 
er in  the  Santa  Ted  a prison  because 
he  is  opposed  to  the  government  of 
Ei  Salvador. 

In  the  following  interview Senora 
Alicia  speaks  of  the  bloody  struggle 
raging  in  her  homeland  and  of  the 
effect  it  is  having  on  her  people. 
Time  and  again  she  comes  back  to 
the  role  of  the  Church  and  to  the 
great  strength  her  Christian  faith 
has  given  her. 


Alicia  Nerio  de  Blandino  To  begin  with,  will  you  tell  me  some- 

* thing  about  yourself  and  your 
family? 

I come  from  the  city  of  San  Salva- 
dor. I have  lived  there  all  my  life.  I 
have  three  children.  One  of  them  is 
currently  being  held  in  the  prison  of 
Santa  Tecla  in  El  Salvador  due  to  his 
militancy  within  a revolutionary 
organization.  My  other  son,  because  of 
the  capture  of  his  brother,  was  forced 
to  flee  the  country  to  avoid  being 
taken  prisoner  too.  My  daughter,  my 
youngest  child,  is  fifteen  years  old  and 
is  a student. 

My  work  is  my  home  and  my 
family.  I have  spent  my  life  taking  care 
of  my  house  and  my  children. 
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My  husband  is  not  with  us.  Because 
of  the  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
our  country,  he  left  the  country  to 
find  work  to  be  able  to  provide  for  us 
and  to  give  our  children  a better 
education. 

You  are  Catholic? 

Yes,  we  are  Catholic.  I believe  there 
is  a God  that  guides  us  and  I have 
taught  my  children  accordingly.  But 
we  have  to  live  our  religion  within  the 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  our 
people.  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  that 
we  ought  to  struggle  for  the  poor  be- 
cause they  are  the  needy  and  have 
been  exploited  ever  since  the  world 
began.  Our  Father  sent  His  Son  to 
guide  our  people  and  the  church  is 


accompanying  the  people's  struggle. 

The  Church  here  has  played  a very 
important  role  within  the  revolutionary 
movement.  It  is  completely  identified 
with  the  struggle  of  the  people  because 
their  struggle  is  a just  one.  My  people 
have  been  denied  their  liberty  and  the 
right  to  be  human  beings.  The  peasants 
have  been  denied  schools  and  hospitals. 
We  have  realized  that  our  fundamental 
human  rights  have  been  violated. 

Politically,  our  rights  have  always 
been  denied  us  and,  in  recent  times, 
this  violation  of  our  human  rights  has 
become  so  extreme  that  they  are 
massacring  our  people. 

Why  are  your  people  being  assassi- 
nated? 
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Because  my  people  have  awakened 
and  they  have  realized  that  they  have 
to  fight  for  their  liberation  and  for  a 
truly  representative,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. The  only  way  the  people 
will  really  become  a people  is  by 
taking  up  arms  and  taking  power  with 
those  arms.  This  is  not  because  we 
want  it  this  way  or  because  we  are  a 
warring  people.  It  is  because  for  so 
many  years  the  powerful  have  denied 
us  our  rights.  As  a result,  we  are  now 
in  a revolution. 

You,  as  a Christian,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  must 


take  up  arms  to  fight.  How  do  you 
as  a Christian  justify  the  violence? 

As  the  Bible  says,  if  we  sow  evil,  we 
in  turn  will  be  visited  by  evil.  From 
the  moment  in  which  the  oligarchy  of 
the  bourgeoisie  - the  minority  in  El 
Salvador  — were  attacked  by  the  peo- 
ple, they  have  only  been  receiving 
what  they  themselves  have  sown  by 
having  taken  the  wealth  of  the  people 
and  by  not  sharing  this  wealth  with 
the  people  which  is  rightfully  theirs 
and  by  denying  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  oligarchy  itself  has  perpetuated 
this  violence.  If  it  weren’t  for  such 
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ing the  people ’s  struggle.  " 


people  we  would  now  be  living  in 
peace.  But  there  can  never  be  peace  if 
social  injustice  exists.  The  seed  that 
was  sown  by  them  is  being  harvested. 
If  the  seed  was  bad  the  harvest  is  bad. 

And  who  are  these  people  — the 
oligarchy? 

There  are  fourteen  families  who 
own  the  wealth  of  my  country.  They 
marry  among  themselves  to  keep  the 
wealth  within  the  families.  They  own 
the  land.  We  define  our  principal  enemy 
in  El  Salvador  to  be  the  oligarchy.  The 
oligarchy,  aided  by  U.S.  business 
interests,  has  also  begun  to  develop 


industries. 

You  are  working  with  the  Frente 
Democratico  Revolucionario? 

Yes,  because  I am  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Mothers  of  Prisoners 
and  Disappeared  People.  We  joined  the 
struggle  from  the  moment  it  started. 

Whom  does  the  Frente  Democratico 
Revolucionario  represent? 

The  FDR  represents  all  the  popular, 
democratic  organizations  in  El  Sal- 
vador and,  therefore,  all  the  people  of 
El  Salvador.  The  teachers’  federation, 
the  unions,  campesino  groups,  and 
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An  all  too  common  sight  in  El  Salva- 
dor today. 


many  other  peoples’  organizations  are 
incorporated  into  the  FDR.  Students, 
peasants,  workers,  professionals  and 
housewives  are  working  with  the  FDR. 

On  the  other  hand,  whom  does  the 
government  represent? 

The  government  represents  the 
oligarchy  and  helps  them. 

But  what  about  the  recent  programs 
the  government  has  adopted  to  help 
the  people  such  as  the  agrarian  reform? 

I consider  that  the  government 
junta  pressured  by  the  United  States 
has  wanted  to  implement  certain  pro- 
grams. But  these  programs  have  been 
talked  about  for  years  and  years  and 


the  reality  has  always  been  quite 
different.  These  programs  have  never 
been  more  than  propaganda  to  keep 
the  people  hoping  and  oppressed. 

But  aren’t  they  now  giving  the  land 
to  the  peasants? 

They  say  they  are  giving  the  land  to 
800  peasants.  Yet  a mere  800  peasants 
hardly  represent  the  majority  of 
peasants  in  our  country.  We  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  giving  the  land  to 
those  who  need  it.  Rather,  it  is  going 
to  those  who  aid  in  the  massacre  of 
our  people  — to  the  members  of 
ORDEN.  We  do  not  know  for  sure, 
but  we  think  they  are  giving  the  land 
to  these  peasants  as  a prize  for  having 
turned  over  other  peasants  in  the 
struggle  to  the  police. 

The  United  States  government  pre- 
sents the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  as 
being  caused  by  the  intervention  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  in 
the  name  of  fighting  communism 
military  aid  is  justified  to  the  govern- 
ment junta.  How  would  you  answer 
this  declaration? 

I consider  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Reagan  that  the  FDR  is  receiving  direct 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  via  Cuba  as 
ironic.  Reagan  is  saying  these  things 
because  he  needs  a pretext  to  intervene 
directly  in  our  country.  The  irony  is 
that  the  U.S.A.  is  already  intervening. 

What  proof  do  you  have? 

We  know  that  200  Marines  have  en- 
tered our  country  and  that  military 
advisors  help  the  Junta.  Also  we  know 
that  the  United  States  is  loaning 
military  advisors  not  only  to  the 
armed  forces  of  El  Salvador,  but  to 
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other  governments  in  Central  America 
as  well. 

Given  this  reality,  and  the  possibility 
of  more  direct  North  American  inter- 
vention, how  do  you  see  the  struggle? 

The  situation  we  are  in  is  critical, 
but  the  feeling  among  the  people  that 
the  revolution  must  triumph  is  very 
strong.  Although  the  U.S.A.  is  giving 
assistance  and  wants  to  intervene  in 
our  country,  our  answer  is  to  never 
back  down  and  to  fight  to  the  end. 

The  other  argument  frequently  pre- 
sented in  the  U.S.  press  is  that  the  con- 
flict is  between  the  extreme  right  and 
the  extreme  left  and  that  the  govern- 
ment is  maintaining  peace  and  order. 
Therefore,  the  U.S.  must  help  this 
government  maintain  peace.  How 
would  you  answer  this  presentation  of 
the  conflict? 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  to 
present  the  conflict  in  this  way,  but 
the  reality  is  different.  The  Christian 
Democratic  Junta  which  represents  the 
oligarchy  is  the  right  wing.  The  opposi- 
tion does  not  come  from  left  wing 
groups  but  from  the  ordinary  citizens 
of  the  country. 

What  would  be  your  message  to  the 
people  of  North  America? 

My, message  would  be  to  say  that 
we  know  that  the  ordinary  people 
there  are  with  us.  In  these  moments 
the  struggle  for  our  liberation  is  coming 
to  the  final  stages.  I would  like  the 
people  of  North  America  to  fully  iden- 
tify with  us  and  to  say  to  their  govern- 
ments that  they  should  not  intervene 
in  our  country  and  that  they  should 
respect  our  right  as  a people  to  political 
and  economic  self-determination. 


An  all  too  rare  sight  in  El  Salvador 
today. 


We  are  open  to  dialogue  and  the 
FDR  has  made  that  clear  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  It  has  been  the 
government  junta  that  has  refused  to 
dialogue. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  FDR  is 
considering  the  possibility  of  a final 
offensive  in  the  near  future? 

Yes,  there  is  a possibility  of  a final 
offensive,  but  this  will  have  to  happen 
only  after  taking  into  account  the 
political  conditions. 

How  do  you  evaluate  the  general 
offensive  launched  in  January? 

It  was  a success  because  we  were 
able  to  show  the  enemy  the  combat 
capacity  of  the  Salvadorean  people  on 
the  front  lines.  All  action  was  coordi- 
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nated.  We  showed  the  government,  the 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  oligarchy 
what  we  are  capable  of  — victory. 

March  24  was  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero.  Could  you  share  with  us 
some  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  about  his  life  and  his  death? 

The  Salvadorean  people  recognized 
Archbishop  Romero  as  a pastor  with 
human  sensitivity.  We  have  felt  that 
we  have  lost  the  best  we  had.  It  has 
been  a tremendous  loss,  although  we 
know  that  within  the  clergy  we  have 
a majority  of  priests  committed  to  the 
people. 

When  we  asked  Archbishop  Romero 
if  he  did  not  fear  that  one  day  there 
would  be  an  attempt  on  his  life  (since 
they  threatened  him  daily  by  radio, 
television  and  newspapers  accusing 
him  of  being  with  the  communists),  he 
answered  that  he  would  not  stop  de- 
nouncing the  violence  and  injustice 
and  that  although  they  might  kill  him 
he  would  be  at  the  side  of  his  people. 
He  said  that  it  was  for  this  that  he  had 
been  sent.  He  had  made  an  option  for 
the  poor  and  upon  making  that  option 
he  said  that  whatever  sacrifice  was 
called  for  — even  death  — would  bene- 
fit his  people.  He  knew  that  even  after 
his  death  the  liberation  struggle  would 
continue. 

He  told  us  that  it  didn’t  matter  if 
he  died,  that  we  had  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  that  he  would  not  be 
dead  among  us  but  that  he  would 
continue  living  among  us.  The  death 
of  Archbishop  Romero  gave  the  peo- 
ple more  strength  to  continue  the 
struggle.  The  death  of  all  our  people 
who  have  fallen  in  the  fight  for  libera- 
tion continues  to  give  us  strength. 


Now  we  have  the  death  of  the  four 
North  American  women  on  December 
7.  This  means  that  our  people  are  not 
only  strengthened  by  the  blood  of 
Salvadoreans,  but  also  by  the  blood  of 
North  Americans.  From  this  moment, 
all  people  should  realize  that  the 
Christian  Democratic  Junta,  in  order 
to  keep  power,  will  assassinate  anyone, 
regardless  of  nationality,  who  sides 
with  the  people. 

And  you,  living  so  close  to  death 
and  giving  testimony  to  such  violence, 
how  do  you  face  this  terrible  reality  as 
a human  being? 

Every  day  that  we  have  lived,  seeing 
and  suffering  the  destruction  of  our 
people,  is  another  day  that  helps  us  by 
giving  us  greater  strength  to  struggle. 
We  are  prepared  to  struggle  for  libera- 
tion and  we  are  prepared  to  die  at  any 
moment.  We  know  that  if  we  die,  we 
will  nonetheless  have  given  a little, 
according  to  our  capacities,  in  order 
that  one  day  our  grandchildren  can  en- 
joy the  liberty  that  we  never  had. 

From  what  you  have  lived,  you 
must  understand  maybe  why  Christ 
had  to  die  the  way  he  did? 

I believe  that  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  have  shown  us  that  we  must  act 
for  our  people.  Christ  gave  us  His 
teachings.  He  told  us  that  He  came  to 
liberate  His  people  from  everything 
that  oppresses  humanity.  Christ  under- 
stood perfectly  the  true  suffering  of 
His  people.  For  having  identified  Him- 
self with  this  suffering,  for  having 
given  Himself  to  His  people,  He  was 
crucified.  This  crucifixion  did  not  stop 
the  people’s  struggle.  Christ  did  not 
fear  death  because  He  knew  that  He 
would  continue  to  live  in  His  people.  • 
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Fr.  A!  Burke , from  Chicago , 
Illinois,  was  ordained  for  the 
August inians  in  1957.  He  taught 
high  school  until  1961  at  which 
time  he  became  an  associate  member 
ofSFM.  Since  then,  Father  A!  has  been 
involved  in  pastoral  work  in  Japan. 


TRUST,  CONFIDENCE 

AND  A REPLACEMENT  RUSUBAN 


It  was  early  afternoon  in  April  of  1973.  I was  working  in  the  furnitureless  shell 
of  the  just  completed  church  and  Catholic  Centre  in  Sagamihara,  Japan.  The 
phone  rang  and  I was  informed  that  the  furniture  that  I had  ordered  from  the 
Takashimaya  Department  Store  of  Yokohama  would  be  delivered  that  after- 
noon. I politely  requested  that  the  delivery  be  delayed  until  the  following  day 
because  I had  to  leave  on  some  urgent  business  later  in  the  day  and  that  there 
would  be  no  rusuban  (one  who  looks  after  a house  in  the  absence  of  the  owners). 

No,  I was  told.  The  truck  had  already  been  dispatched  and  could  not  be  re- 
called. It  would  make  several  stops  before  arriving  at  my  distant  parish  in  late 
afternoon. 

I was  in  a pickle!  “Sa,  do  shiyo  ka  naV ' (What  should  I do?),  I said  with  a 
good  bit  of  consternation  in  my  voice,  and  half  speaking  to  myself.  Quickly 
sensing  my  perplexity  and,  in  that  wonderful  Oriental  way  wanting  to  be  help- 
ful, the  agent  went  into  conference  with  the  members  of  his  office  staff.  After 
several  moments  the  voice  reappeared  and  offered  a solution.  If  it  were  agreeable 
to  me,  a member  of  his  staff  would  travel  out  by  train  (it  would  take  over  an 
hour)  and  act  as  the  rusuban  for  me. 

I was  delighted  with  the  suggestion  and,  sure  enough,  shortly  before  I had  to 
leave  the  church,  a young  man  with  some  reading  material  tucked  under  his  arm 
appeared  at  the  door.  I showed  him  how  I wanted  the  furniture  arranged  and 
where  to  hide  the  key  to  the  front  door  on  his  departure,  and  having  put  out 
some  tea  and  fruit  for  him,  took  my  leave.  I left  with  a feeling  of  euphoria, 
knowing  that  the  house  and  everything  in  it  would  be  perfectly  safe,  even 
though  he  was  a total  stranger.  Anything  out  of  order  would  reflect  badly  not 
just  upon  himself  but  upon  everyone  in  his  company.  How  wonderfully  the 
Japanese  had  accepted  my  problem  as  their  own.  How  wonderful  it  was  that  I 
could  entrust  my  whole  house  to  a total  stranger  with  no  worries.  That  evening 
when  I arrived  back  at  the  church,  the  furniture  was  set  neatly  in  place  just  as  I 

had  requested  and  . . . yes  . . . even  the  dishes  had  been  washed  and  neatly  put 
away.  • 

Alfred  M.  Burke 
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WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year  $3.00 

□ two  years  5.00 

□ life  50.00 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 
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EDITORIAL 


Must  Remember 


\A/hen  we  receive  a gift,  no  matter  how  elaborately  wrapped,  we  don’t 
V V spend  too  much  time  admiring  the  wrapping  but  focus  our  attention  on 
the  gift  itself.  In  our  celebration  of  Christmas,  however,  there  is  a danger  that  we 
become  dazzled  by  the  ‘wrappings’,  the  customs,  both  commercial  and  religious, 
that  go  into  what  we  know  as  Christmastime.  Even  the  little  doll  infant  in  the 
decorated  crib  seems  to  preserve  the  fantasy-like  impression  of  that  ‘Holy  Night’. 

We  need  to  pause,  to  push  aside  the  wrappings,  to  remember  the  barrenness 
of  that  stable  in  which  Jesus  was  born.  Above  all,  we  need  to  realize  that  his 
birth  in  such  a situation  was  the  result  of  a census  law  promulgated  by  a Roman 
dictator.  Rejected,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  earthly  journey,  Jesus 
became  indeed  a ‘sign  that  was  contradicted’.  Today  millions  claim  to  be  his  fol- 
lowers, while  millions  more  say  they  respect  him  as  a great  moral  teacher.  Yet,  as 
we  look  around  our  world,  we  can  justifiably  ask  if  He  is  really  welcomed  and 
accepted,  even  by  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  His  name.  Is  his  message  of 
brotherhood,  of  forgiveness,  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  any  more 
popular  today  than  it  was  when  he  walked  the  earth? 

Repression  of  those  who  seek  basic  human  freedoms  continues  throughout 
the  world,  not  only  under  regimes  that  espouse  atheistic  communism,  but  also  in 
many  Christian”  countries.  Indeed  the  list  of  the  assassinated  grows  daily  in  the 
Catholic  nations  of  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  where  priest  and  peasant  share 
the  same  fate.  One  of  those  who  this  year  paid  with  his  life  because  of  his 
involvement  with  the  poor  was  Raoul  Leger,  a young  lay  missionary  from  New 
Brunswick. 

Although  our  Faith  assures  us  that  Raoul  and  others  like  him  live  on,  we  may 
still  wonder  if  it  is  right  to  celebrate  Christ’s  birth  when  so  much  suffering  is  be- 
ing inflicted  on  our  brothers  and  sisters.  We  must  answer  yes.  We  must  remember. 
We  must  give  thanks  that  He  who  came  in  the  helplessness  of  a baby,  who  shared 
our  lot,  who  died  that  we  might  live,  still  walks  with  us.  He  has  not  abandoned 
us,  for  amidst  the  shadows  of  evil  there  are  rays  of  light  as  people  of  good  will 
struggle  to  bring  hope  and  healing  to  a strife-torn  world.  May  the  celebration  of 
Christ’s  birth  give  renewed  hope  and  courage  to  us  all.  • 

Ken  MacAulay,  SFM  Gerry  Curry,  SFM.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM. 
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ANNIVERSARY 

A Toronto,  Ontario  native,  Fr.  John  Fullerton  was  or- 
dained on  December  20,  1941  in  St.  John’s  Church  by 
the  late  James  Cardinal  McGuigan.  Following  a short  stint 
at  Holy  Cross  Parish  in  Norwood,  Manitoba,  Father  Fuller- 
ton was  assigned  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  November 
of  1943.  In  1955,  he  was  made  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Domingo  mission,  a post  he  held  until  his  election  to  the 
General  Council  in  July,  1959.  In  1968  he  returned  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  1973  he  returned  to  Canada  to 
work  with  Latin  Americans  in  Toronto.  He  is  presently 
engaged  in  pastoral  duties  in  the  Toronto  area.  • 


Fr.  John  Fullerton 


Father  Basil  Kirby,  another  Torontonian,  was  also  ordained 
in  St.  John’s  Parish.  December  21,  1981  will  mark  Fr. 
Kirby’s  40th  anniversary.  First  assigned  to  Scarboro’s  Pro- 
motion Department  in  1942,  he  went  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  March  of  1944.  He  worked  there  six  years  be- 
fore his  reappointment  to  the  Promotion  Department. 
From  1952  to  1957,  following  a year  of  studies  at  Ottawa 
University,  Fr.  Kirby  worked  in  British  Guiana.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1970,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Seminary  staff  and  two  years  later  became 
the  Society’s  Secretary  General.  From  1975  to  1980,  he 
was  assigned  to  pastoral  duties  within  Toronto’s  rapidly 
growing  Latin  American  community.  Fr.  Kirby  is  presently 
the  Society’s  Treasurer  General.  • 


Fr.  Basil  Kirby 


December  22  of  this  year  is  an  important  date  for  yet 
another  SFMer.  On  that  day  25  years  ago  (1956)  Fr. 
Pierre  Richard,  from  Quebec  City,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Audet.  Initially  assigned  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  August  of  1957,  Fr.  Richard  then  moved  on  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  two  years  later.  In  1961  he  returned 
to  Canada  and  in  1964  he  became  an  Army  Chaplain  at 
Camp  Petawawa.  In  1969  he  was  assigned  to  Cyprus  with 
the  Canadian  peace  keeping  forces.  In  1973  he  was  again  as- 
signed to  a similar  job  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  1977 
Father  Richard  has  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
is  presently  the  Command  Chaplain  at  the  Canadian  Forces 
Base  in  Trenton,  Ontario.  • 


Fr.  Pierre  Richard 
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A master  of  the  chopsticks,  Fr.  McNabb  worked  in  China  from  1932  to  1936. 


A Missionary  Priest! 


Robert  Hymus,  SFM. 


Fr.  Robert  Hymus , from  Toronto, 
Ontario,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  December  of  J 939.  Between 
stints  as  a Novice  Master  and  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  some  thirty 
years.  In  fact,  Father  Hymus  was  the 
first  SFMer  to  work  in  that  country, 
having  arrived  there  in  1943. 


| — |e  was  born  in  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 
' *and  christened  William  Henry 
McNabb.  The  year  was  1907.  Since  his 
father,  William,  was  a railway  agent, 
the  children  could  ride  on  the  family 
pass  along  the  border  railway  towns. 

Perhaps  that  is  when  he  caught  the 
desire  to  travel  that  would  later  take 
him  to  the  missions  of  Chekiang, 
China  for  nearly  four  years,  then  to  a 
Northern  Ontario  parish  for  several 
years,  and  later  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  thirty-five  apostolic  years, 
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Fr.  William 
McNabb  and 
our  author,  Fr. 
Robert 
Hymus. 


where  he  still  labours  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard.  His  priestly  vocation  as  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  was, 
no  doubt,  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
a saintly  mother,  Margaret. 

Father  Bill  presently  lives  in  a small 
town  called  Fundacion  de  Sabana 
Buey.  There  are  about  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  men  are  mostly 
day  workers  who  suffer  hunger  when 
there  is  no  daily  work.  And  this  is  fre- 
quent. You  may  visit  the  parish  house 
at  any  time  of  the  day  and  find  a small 
group  of  people  sitting  in  the  shade. 
Each  will  receive  a kind  word,  a spiri- 
tual exhortation,  maybe  some  food,  or 
medicine  or  some  money.  There  was  a 
time  Father  Bill  would  pull  a tooth  for 
some  crying  child,  but  he  is  slowing  up 
on  this  now.  We,  brother  priests,  get  a 
smile  out  of  Father  Bill’s  marriage  files. 
They  are  filled  with  marriage  data  for 


marriages  that  don’t  show.  Whoever 
comes  for  an  alms  gets  his  or  her  name 
and  vital  statistics  on  a marriage  form 
if  they  are  unmarried,  or  irregular  — 
and,  of  course,  an  exhortation  to  come 
back  and  bring  the  missing  partner. 
Most  never  do,  some  come  and  that 
“some”  make  it  all  worthwhile. 

Then  there  is  the  apostolate  of  the 
sick.  Since  there  is  no  hospital  in  the 
town,  Father  Bill  searches  out  the  sick 
to  bring  them  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
Healer.  And  in  this  he  is  still  very  active, 
along  with  visits  to  the  home  of  the 
person  who  dies  to  leave  a prayer  of 
condolence. 

Another  project  over  the  years  is 
that  of  finding  domestic  employment 
for  the  girls  of  his  country  parish. 
Once  in  a while  he  can  be  seen  in  some 
company  or  government  office  speak- 
ing in  favour  of  some  poor  farmer 
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whose  property  is  in  jeopardy. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  no  fixed  hours  of  service  — no  9 
to  5 for  him.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  he 
doesn’t  take  everything  in  his  stride.  If 
he  is  resting  or  praying  there  are  strate- 
gically placed  spiritual  booklets  for 
reading.  A sick  call  of  course  means  an 
immediate  response. 

Yes,  Father  McNabb  has  his  own 
system  of  promotion.  There  are  cate- 
chisms, pictures  of  saints,  spiritual 
books  just  about  everywhere  in  and 
around  the  house.  They  are  placed 
near  benches  or  chairs  where  the  visitor 
may  glance  through  them  and  learn  a 
little  more  about  the  Faith. 

The  little  church  at  Fundacion  is 


named  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  In  front  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  there  is  an  old 
chair  and  rickety  kneeling  bench. 
There,  Father  Bill  can  be  found  in 
quiet  prayer  with  Our  Sacramental 
Lord.  It’s  where  he  gets  his  inward 
strength  to  be  a priest  for  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

There  are  fifty  years  of  celebrating 
Mass  since  that  19th  day  of  December 
1931  — a half  century  of  giving:  of 
giving  things,  of  giving  self,  of  giving 
God  to  people  of  Canada  and  China 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  — even 
people  like  you  and  me.  May  God 
bless  him  in  these  golden  years  and 
into  the  sunset  of  eternity.  • 


BURIT1H 

marches 

to  a Don  Boyle,  SFM. 

Different 

Drummer 


Burma  is  not  in  the  news 
much  these  days.  This  how- 
ever does  not  mean  that  nothing 
of  any  importance  is  happening 
in  that  country.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. At  present  there  is  a noble 
experiment  under  way  which,  if 
it  proves  successful,  could  serve 
as  a model  for  other  developing 
nations. 

When  you  travel  to  most 
countries  in  Asia  there  is  a simi- 
larity about  them  all  that  eludes 
you  until  you  suddenly  realize 
that  in  all  of  them  there  are  those 
same  old  modern  hotels  and  those 
familiar  signs  that  read:  Mitsubi- 
shi, Honda,  Sony,  Suzuki  and  a 
host  of  other  Japanese  trading 
companies.  It  is  almost  as  though 
there  were  a dazzling  fairyland 
in  the  midst  of  a lot  of  shabby 
tenement  buildings. 

You  will  see  none  of  this  in 
Burma.  In  fact  the  lush  jungle 
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seems  to  be  creeping  up  on  the  cities 
on  all  sides.  Most  of  the  cars  are  old 
ones,  vintage  early  1960  or  there- 
abouts. Parts  are  in  short  supply  and 
stopping  by  the  side  of  the  road  to 
make  temporary  repairs  is  part  of  the 
life  style. 

Burma  is  potentially  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  Asia.  There  is  oil, 
rubber,  nickel,  tin,  gold  and  all  kinds 
of  minerals  in  the  ground.  The  wealth 
is  there  but  the  government  is  in  no 
hurry  to  exploit  the  resources  for  a 
great  leap  forward. 

So  many  countries  have  thrown  off 
the  shackles  of  colonialism  only  to  fall 
victim  to  a seductive  new  version  of 
the  old  bondage.  Japan  literally  owns  a 
good  part  of  South  East  Asia.  By  ex- 
ploiting those  industries  which  are  not 
acceptable  at  home  because  they  are 
polluting  industries,  the  Japanese  can 


demand  that  the  receiving  country 
must  prove  its  “stability”.  This  can  be 
translated  — “military  dictatorship”  — 
in  most  cases.  Wages  remain  low  because 
union  activity  such  as  strikes  and  slow 
downs  are  strictly  forbidden.  Consu- 
mer wants  are  increased  as  more  and 
more  people  are  exposed  to  the  good 
life  as  it  is  made  to  appear  on  TV  and 
in  the  magazines.  These  wants  are  frus- 
trated, however,  by  the  inability  of 
foreign  investment  to  generate  any  real 
prosperity  in  the  society  at  large.  Most 
people  in  those  countries  are  worse  off 
now  because  they  have  left  the  security 
of  the  land  for  the  nebulous  promise 
of  all  the  wealth  that  is  to  be  made  in 
the  urban  areas. 

Burma  has  said  ‘no’  to  foreign  in- 
vestment. Realizing  that  70%  of  the 
profits  are  taken  by  the  foreign  com- 
pany, Burma  has  opted  to  go  it  alone. 
Satisfied  to  see  that  most  people  have 
attained  at  least  a basic  level  of  sub- 
sistance,  Burma  wants  to  husband  her 
resources  for  future  generations.  It  is  a 
slow  pace  that  Burma  has  mapped  out 
for  herself  in  what  the  government 
terms  as  the  Burmese  way  to  socialism. 
This  attitude  is  not  unusual  when  you 
consider  the  history  of  this  Buddhist 
nation. 

First  it  was  the  British  who  came 
and  systematically  drove  the  Burmese 
kings  into  exile  and  made  Burma  a 
province  of  India  from  1854  until 
1937.  This  meant  that  unlike  India, 
Burma  did  not  even  have  local  officials. 
And  so  when  the  Japanese  invaded 
Burma  it  should  not  be  too  surprising 
to  learn  that  there  were  some  Burmese 
with  them  who  had  been  trained  in 
Japan.  Aug  San  and  his  thirty  follow- 
ers really  believed  that  the  Japanese 
would  give  independence  to  Burma 
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under  the  Greater  East  Asian  Pros- 
perity Scheme  that  Japan  was 
advancing  at  the  time.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  Japanese  had  no  inten- 
tion of  restoring  Burma  to  the 
Burmese,  Aug  San  and  his  followers 
rose  up  on  March  27,  1942  against  the 
Japanese  invaders.  It  was  a short  lived 
rebellion  but  a spark  of  freedom  had 
been  struck  and  it  glowed  in  Burmese 
hearts. 

Real  independence  didn’t  come 
until  1948  but  that  March  day  back  in 
1942  is  still  commemorated  as  Resis- 
tance Day  and  is  celebrated  each  year 
in  a place  called  Resistance  Park  in 
Rangoon. 

For  twenty  years  the  new  nation  of 
Burma  struggled  to  break  down  the  en- 
crusted sludge  of  Colonialism.  It  was 
everywhere.  It  was  in  the  education 


system  - educating  the  children  of  the 
rich  to  rule  the  masses.  It  was  in  the 
civil  services  — privileges  for  certain 
people  and  certain  groups.  The  British 
had  always  availed  themselves  of  the 
old  reliable  principle:  “Divide  and  con- 
quer” in  establishing  colonies  abroad. 
Besides  the  usual  divisions  of  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  illiterate  and  other 
special  interest  groups  there  were  the 
five  different  races  in  the  country.  It 
was  only  natural  that  this  heady  wine 
of  freedom  should  begin  to  affect  the 
Burmans,  Kachins,  Karins,  Shans  and 
Chins  as  well. 

Expectations  were  high  Freedom 
and  independence  were  explosive 
words.  People  expected  that  prosperity 
and  progress  would  follow  quickly  on 
the  heels  of  independence.  They  were 
disappointed  to  find  that  things  didn’t 
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work  as  well  as  they  used  to.  It  took 
longer  to  get  things  done.  Some  began 
to  long  for  the  good  old  days  of 
British  rule.  It  was  a lot  like  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Catholic  Church  after 
Vatican  II.  The  rebels  and  the  reaction- 
aries were  polarized. 

In  1968  Burma  nationalized  the 
schools,  hospitals  and  industries.  All 
foreigners  were  ordered  to  leave.  This 
applied  to  the  Church  as  well.  How- 
ever, out  of  recognition  of  past  service, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  allowed  to 
retain  those  foreign  priests  and  sisters 
who  had  come  to  Burma  before  Inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a great  ad- 
venture. Burmese  replaced  English  as 
the  language  of  the  country  and  English 
was  taught  as  a foreign  language  for 
the  first  time  in  the  schools. 

Without  foreign  influence  the 
Burmese  may  very  well  discover  their 
real  identity  as  a people.  The  people  of 
Burma  are  warm,  friendly  people.  Big 
stone  water  jugs  with  wooden  dippers 
at  the  entrance  of  nearly  every  home 
attest  to  the  natural  hospitality  of  the 
people.  Anyone  is  free  to  help  himself 
to  water  at  any  time.  This  holds  true 
for  parties,  weddings  and  other  family 


and  local  celebrations  as  well.  Every- 
one in  the  community  is  welcome  to 
attend  and  they  are  encouraged  to  eat 
and  drink  as  much  as  they  want. 

One  young  man  told  me  that  his 
father  wanted  to  move  to  India  but 
that  he  didn’t  want  to  leave  Burma. 

“In  India  people  prefer  money  to 
people.  Here  in  Burma  people  are 
more  important.’’ 

Wild  animals  abound  in  the  thick 
jungles  of  Burma.  There  are  elephants, 
tigers,  crocodiles,  panthers  and  all 
kinds  of  monkeys  and  snakes  that 
make  it  so  difficult  for  farmers  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  But  there  are  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  bananas,  oranges  and  papaya 
growing  everywhere.  It  is  true  that 
Burma  is  potentially  a very  rich  coun- 
try and  it  must  be  a real  temptation 
for  the  government  to  throw  caution 
to  the  winds  and  throw  open  the  doors 
to  foreign  investment.  Once  burned  is 
twice  warned.  Burma  suffered  many 
long  years  under  the  economic  oppres- 
sion and  exploitation  of  the  foreign 
yoke  and  much  to  her  credit  she  is  in 
no  hurry  to  surrender  her  hard  won 
independence.  • 

(Third  of  a four-part  series  on  Burma). 
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Gerry  Curry,  SFM, 
Vicar-General. 


A s you  can  see  from  our  financial  report  for  1 980,  we 
''here  at  S.F.M.  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Your 
generosity  has  helped  us  once  again  to  meet  our  financial 
obligations  - very  considerable  ones  at  that.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  income,  especially  from  our 
Calendar  Envelopes,  from  General  Donations,  from  the 
annual  Diocesan  collection  and  from  those  who  remem- 
bered us  in  their  last  Will  and  Testament. 

As  we  look  over  our  financial  report  we  here  at 
Scarboro  feel  we  owe  you  an  explanation  as  to  how  we 
used  the  monies  you  gave  us.  As  a missionary  society  we  are 
involved  in  spreading  the  message  of  Christianity  to  many 
peoples  in  overseas  countries.  We  also  feel  it  our  responsi- 
bility to  share  our  overseas  experience  with  the  Canadian 
people,  and  so  our  work  has  two  facets  - mission  overseas 
and  mission  right  here  in  Canada. 

Being  a missionary  society  naturally  involves  us  in  the 
recruitment  and  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  mis- 
sion work.  In  1980,  we  spent  $120,815  in  this  area.  This 
money  was  used  to  pay  for  the  room  and  board  and  educa- 
tion of  eleven  men  and  women  involved  in  a year  of 
preparation  before  going  overseas  — four  to  Peru,  four  to 
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INCOME 


Bequests 

$ 487,622 

Calendars 

347,804 

General  Donations 

400,424 

Diocesan  Collections 

151,633 

Mission  Centre  Donations 

85,056 

Chaplaincy  Donations 

70,441 

Magazine  Subscriptions 

27,393 

Lay  Missionary  Union 

25,854 

Various  other  donations  and  income  from: 
Used  stamps;  old  gold;  Fatima  pilgrimage; 
Fr.  McGoey's  books;  audio  visuals;  etc.  etc. 

42,027 

From  Annuity  Fund 

80,000 

From  Burse  Fund 

73,831 

From  Invested  Reserve  Fund 

75,542 

Miscellaneous 

4,578 

Total  Income 

$1,872,205 

the  Philippines,  two  to  Mexico  and  one  to  Brazil.  Retreats, 
special  seminars  and  courses  are  part  of  this  expense.  Three 
priests  work  full  time  in  this  department,  which  has  its  own 
office  and  recruiting  Travel  both  in  Canada  and  overseas 
for  these  priests  and  the  upkeep  of  two  automobiles  for  this 
department  is  part  of  the  overall  expense.  Advertisement 
for  vocations  was  also  part  of  this  budget. 

Our  Mission  Information  Department  attempts  to  share 
our  overseas  experience  with  Canadians,  an  action  we  call 
reverse  mission.  Our  experience  overseas  has  enabled  us  to 
see  the  Church  in  other  countries  — to  see  how  others  live 
and  experience  life  and  the  presence  of  God  working  in 
their  lives.  We  feel  the  urgency  of  sharing  this  with 
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Canadians  to  help  them  broaden  their  reality  which  is 
necessarily  only  Canadian  and  one  dimensional.  In  sharing 
this  worldwide  view,  we  feel  that  we  will  help  Canadians  to 
see  what  is  more  and  less  important  in  their  lives  as  Cana- 
dians and  as  Christians.  From  this  department  we  send  you 
our  magazine,  SCARBORO  MISSIONS.  We  provide  many 
good  audio-visual  aids  that  help  you  to  experience  and  learn 
of  our  message.  We  send  out  many  items  to  the  Canadian 
press,  both  Church  and  secular.  We  use  television  to  a small 
extent  and  the  radio  as  often  as  we  can. 

A large  part  of  this  department  is  our  Promotion  Office 
where  we  process  all  of  our  mail,  sending  many  letters  to 
you  and  answering  all  the  letters  we  received  from  you.  We 


EXPENSES 


Allocations  to  our  missions  and  some 
special  mission  grants 

$ 628,494 

Formation-Education  Dept. 
Students  plus  Courses  for  members 

120,815 

Mission  Information  Department, 
Magazine,  Mission  Centre,  Multi-media, 
Audio  visuals,  etc. 

204,074 

Mission  Information  — Promotion, 
calendar,  mailings,  salaries,  etc. 

204.410 

Society  General 

Allowances,  mission  travel,  Society 
medical,  etc.  etc. 

306,061 

Administration 

88,167 

Headquarters  at  “2685” 
Food,  salaries,  insurance,  etc. 

302,945 

Total  Expenses 

$1,854,966 
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acknowledge  all  of  your  donations,  send  you  income  tax 
receipts.  We  send  you  Mass  and  spiritual  bouquet  cards.  All 
of  this  work  of  our  Mission  Information  Department  is  part 
of  our  mission  to  the  Canadian  people.  In  promoting  our 
mission  message  we  present  ourselves.  In  1980  we  spent 
over  $204,41 0 in  this  area,  most  of  which  went  for  salaries 
of  those  who  work  with  us. 

Our  headquarters  on  Kingston  Road  in  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  is  the  Canadian  home  for  all  of  our  1 50  clerical 
and  lay  members  who  work  overseas  and  in  Canada.  It  is 
the  base  for  those  who  work  on  the  administrative  tasks  of 
our  Society.  Some  of  our  retired  and  sick  members  live 
here.  It  is  a large  complex  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  of 
light,  heat,  water,  telephone,  the  cost  of  food  for  those  who 
live  and  work  here  was  $302,945  last  year.  During  the  year, 
our  kitchen  staff  served  over  50,000  meals;  this  includes 
our  entire  staff  who  join  us  for  lunch.  It  also  includes  the 
almost  2,500  people  who  visit  us,  most  of  whom  stay  at  our 
Mission  Centre  where  meetings  and  retreats  are  held 
practically  every  weekend  and  sometimes  through  the 
week.  We  charge  them  for  their  rooms  and  meals  and  this  is 
entered  as  income  under  our  Mission  Center.  The  inflation 
which  you  all  experience  has  led  to  high  costs  for  the 
operation  of  our  Central  Headquarters. 

The  office  and  secretarial  costs  of  our  Central  Adminis- 
tration, the  costs  of  travel  to  and  from  overseas  missions, 
the  costs  of  medical  care  for  our  members  and  staff,  the 
small  monthly  allowance  for  all  of  our  members  — all  of 
this  required  $394,228  last  year. 

In  1980,  $628,494  was  allocated  for  our  overseas  mis- 
sions and  for  some  special  mission  grants.  Some  of  this 
went  to  the  poor,  but  most  of  it  was  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
parishes  and  other  projects  in  which  our  overseas  mission- 
aries are  involved.  Many  of  these  projects  involved  the 
betterment  of  the  poor  and  their  well-being. 

On  looking  at  the  total  report,  most  of  the  monies  you 
gave  us  were  spent  in  Canada,  only  about  one-third  was  sent 
overseas.  In  the  early  years  of  our  Society  even  a higher 
percentage  of  the  monies  received  was  used  here  in 
Canada.  This  reflects  the  reality  of  our  being  a missionary 
society  involved  in  recruitment  and  training  of  new  mem- 
bers, involved  in  promoting  ourselves  and  our  message  here 
in  Canada,  involved  in  medical  and  travel  expenses  for  all  of 
our  members  and  in  maintaining  a home,  which  we  call 
headquarters,  for  our  whole  Society.  • 
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Fr.  Omar  Dixon  is  from  South  Har- 
bour; Victoria  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
Ordained  in  7 966,  he  spent  several 
months  at  the  Latin  American  In- 
stitute in  St.  Marys,  Ontario,  prior 
to  his  arrival  in  Brazil  in  February 
of  1968.  He  is  presently  working  in 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas, 
Brazil. 


Inverting 
The  Pyramid'. 
Church  and  Mission  in  Brazil 


Omar  Dixon,  SFM.  Introduction 

Last  month  SC  A RBORO  MISSIONS 
concluded  its  four-part  look  at  the 
mission  endeavour  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  We  saw  how  existing  social 
conditions  and  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  Catholic  social  doctrine  eventually 
led  many  SFMers  to  become  involved 
in  the  cooperative  movement. 

When  Scar  boro  opened  its  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazonian  region  of  Brazil 
in  7962,  co-ops  and  credit  unions  were 
initially  an  integral  component  of  the 
Society’s  pastoral  approach. 
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A common  scene  in  the  interior  on 
Sundays.  During  SFM’s  early  phase, 
there  was  no  liturgical  celebration 
unless  the  priest  arrived.  Local 
leaders  now  perform  this  function. 


being  responsible  for  one  area  of  the 
city.  Along  with  that,  the  Bishop 
asked  me  to  be  responsible  for  cate- 
chetics. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  do 
everything,  so  I pretty  well  concen- 
trated just  on  the  catechetics  at  the 
Prelacy  level.  We  visited  all  the  areas  of 
the  Prelacy  and  we  found  that  we  had 
15  catechists.  So  we  planned  a course 
for  them  at  the  end  of  ’68.  I n the  other 
places  that  had  no  catechists,  we  had 


This  orientation,  however,  soon 
changed  in  response  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent religious,  social,  and  cultural 
patterns  the  missionaries  encountered 
in  Brazil.  In  what  follows,  Fr.  Omar 
Dixon,  SFM  speaks  in  very  personal 
terms  about  his  work  as  a missionary 
and  a priest  in  this  country  and  about 
how  his  notions  of  “church  ” and  “mis- 
sion” have  been  considerably  altered 
by  13  years  of  experience  among  the 
people  of  Amazonas. 


The  Early  Phase 

I was  ordained  in  ’66.  In  ’67  I had 
four  months  of  language  study  at  St. 
Marys,  Ontario,  and  I went  down  to 
Brazil  early  in  ’68,  February  I think. 
And  I’ve  been  there  ever  since. 

I went  to  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 
after  spending  a month  in  Manaus  with 
a Portuguese  speaking  family.  At  first  I 
wasn’t  directly  involved  in  any  kind  of 
work.  I was  studying  the  language  and 
listening  and  going  to  meetings  with 
some  of  the  other  guys  ’till  almost  the 
end  of  the  year.  Then  I was  given  a big 
list  of  things  to  do. 

I was  responsible  for  the  Apostolado 
and  the  Legion  of  Mary  and  the 
acolytes  and  the  Old  People’s  Club. 
And  I was  supposed  to  look  after  buy- 
ing provisions  for  the  house,  as  well  as 
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the  people  pick  some.  Usually,  the 
people  figured  that  a catechist  was  just 
a young  girl  who  taught  catechism  to 
children.  That  was  the  basic  idea  then. 

Anyway,  in  January  of  ’69,  we  set 
up  a 3-week  course  for  these  new  cate- 
chists. These  were  the  first  courses 
given  in  Centrepi,  our  training  centre. 
It  was  new  then.  We  had  105  men  and 
women  in.  We  divided  them  into  five 
groups  and  invited  people  from  the 
city  to  help  us.  We  had  courses  in  read- 


ing and  writing  and  other  things. 

At  that  time  the  idea  was  that  we 
give  the  people  everything.  We  gave 
them  food,  pencils  and  paper.  You 
take  them  to  the  course,  you  take 
them  back.  The  Prelacy  did  everything 
for  them.  But  that  changed  later  on. 

It  was  just  after  this  course  that  I 
broke  my  leg.  So  I took  a year  off  and 
came  home.  When  I went  .back,  I just 
continued  on  in  that  work.  I lived  in 
the  city,  in  Itacoatiara,  from  then  ’till 
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1974.  But  I never  worked  in  the  city. 
I’ve  always  been  on  the  river.  At  that 
time  we  had  a lot  of  communities  to 
visit. 

In  1974  we  started  the  sister-Church 
project  with  Sao  Paulo.  Some  priests  — 
three  of  them  — came  up  from  the 
South  so  that  we  were  able  to  divide 
up  the  work  better.  So  I was  responsi- 
ble for  only  one  area  now,  from  Ita- 
coatiara  upriver.  Then  I figured,  well  if 
I don’t  work  in  the  city,  there’s  no 
sense  living  there  when  I work  in  the 
interior.  So  we  sent  a letter  out  to  the 
people  asking  their  opinions  as  to 
where  we  might  live.  We  talked  to 
them  and  it  was  decided  that  I should 
move  to  the  interior.  But  I had  to 
make  sure  that  my  living  there 
wouldn’t  get  in  the  way  of  the  work  of 
the  local  leaders. 

My  Job  Description 

How  would  I describe  my  job?  Well, 
it  would  depend  who  asked  me.  If  a 
certain  type  would  ask,  I’d  say  that 
my  job  was  a sort  of  animator  of  small 
Christian  communities  and  all  that’s 
involved  in  that  and  not  just  the  Chris- 
tian part,  but  stressing  the  idea  of 
community.  That,  of  course,  would 
include  a number  of  things  in  the 
social  area  too. 

Of  course,  if  some  other  type  of 
person  asked,  I’d  say  I was  a priest  or  a 
missionary. 

I like  working  with  people  in  com- 
munities and  seeing  them  develop.  It’s 
amazing  when  you  come  across  people, 
who,  if  they  can  read  and  write,  it’s 
something  that  they  picked  up  on  their 
own.  Or  some  older  person  might  have 
taught  them.  To  see  them  be  able  to 
get  up  and  preach  the  Gospel  and  have 
meetings  is  really  something.  Once 


they  have  the  opportunity,  they  can 
do  it. 

It’s  a lot  of  work  and  it’s  a slow 
process  and  it’s  not  always  uppity-up. 
At  times,  the  community  goes  well, 
people  are  working  together  and  par- 
ticipating. But,  then  you  might  come 
across  some  stupid,  ridiculous,  little 
problem,  and  everything  stops.  People 
just  stop  participating  in  their  com- 
munity. 

The  important  thing,  the  beautiful 
thing,  is  that  when  these  people,  despite 
their  living  conditions,  can  get  together 
and  start  things  themselves  and  do 
things  without  interference  from  the 
outside,  well,  that’s  great. 

To  see  people  developing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things. 

Major  Problems  Facing  the  Church 

There’s  a number  of  things.  In 
Brazil,  one  of  the  big  things  is  Church- 
State  affairs.  It’s  becoming  a serious 
problem. 

Years  ago,  it  was  common  that  the 
relationship  between  Church  and  State 
was  quite  close.  That  was  true  for  all 
of  Latin  America,  not  just  Brazil.  They 
were  almost  identified  as  one.  But  in 
the  last  number  of  years  in  Brazil  you 
can  see  a very  definite  break  coming. 
The  Church  is  taking  a very  definite 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  simple  people, 
the  common  people.  Once  you  do 
that,  you’re  out  on  a limb  because  of 
the  government.  The  government  has 
the  idea  that  the  Church  is  supposed 
to  look  after  the  souls  while  it  looks 
after  everything  else. 

So  when  you  find  the  Church  taking 
a stand  on  poverty  and  the  land  ques- 
tion and  social  justice  problems,  then 
you  get  your  friction  between  Church 
and  State. 
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Years  ago,  it  was  common  that  the  relationship  between  Church  and  State 
quite  dose.  Now  the  Church  is  on  the  side  of  the  common  people. 


Within  the  last  year,  a big  problem 
in  Brazil  has  been  the  land  question.  It 
was  so  important  that  the  Brazilian 
bishops  had  a meeting  in  the  South 
and  they  talked  a lot  about  this  and 
they  put  out  a document  about  it.  Just 
last  year  the  mayor  of  Itacoatiara 
wanted  to  kick  83  families  off  this 
piece  of  land  on  the  waterfront.  He 
wanted  to  build  a fish  terminal.  Well, 


the  Church  got  involved  and  the  thing 
blew  up.  A lot  of  people,  priests  in- 
cluded, ended  up  getting  called  Com- 
munist and  this  type  of  thing.  Things 
have  calmed  down  quite  a bit  now. 
But,  it  was  really  a power  play  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  They  even 
wanted  to  get  a hold  of  Centrepi  and 
tear  it  down  — probably  because  of 
the  courses  we  gave  there. 
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Capitalism,  Socialism  and  the  Brazilian 
Church 

Brazil  is  a country  dominated  by 
capitalism,  and  it  is  underdeveloped. 
It’s  a third  world  country.  It  needs 
money.  It  has  an  external  debt  of 
about  $53  billion  — something  like 
that.  It’s  a country  that  is  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  first  world  countries 
because  of  the  natural  resources  it  has. 
As  a result  I would  imagine  that  the 
country  has  been  drained  — I think 
you  can  use  that  word  - by  capitalistic 
countries,  especially  North  America. 
Then  there’s  the  whole  question  of  the 
multinationals. 

So  what  you  have  is  the  old  situa- 
tion of  the  whole  capitalistic  system 
> profits,  more  profits.  You  get  a 
whole  bunch  of  European  and  North 
American  companies  moving  in  here 
because  manual  labour  is  cheaper.  So 
they  set  up  their  factories.  They  can 
make  cars,  for  example,  far  cheaper  in 
Brazil  than  in  the  States  or  Canada. 

Of  course,  you  then  have  people 
who  are  getting  paid  a salary  for  the 
first  time  in  their  life.  So  that  gets  you 
into  the  old  argument  again.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  in  setting  up  the 
factories  will  say,  “Well,  okay,  what 
were  those  people  in  Sao  Paulo  doing 
before  we  came  in  here  and  built  a big 
plant?”  That’s  their  big  argument,  you 
know.  They’ll  point  out  that  without 
them,  the  people  would  be  starving  to 
death,  that  it’s  much  better  now  than 
before.  That’s  the  argument  they  push. 

Now,  it’s  true  that  the  people  may 
earn  more.  The  problem  is  that  they 
don’t  participate  fairly.  Why  can  Ford 
produce  cars  cheaper  in  Sao  Paulo 
than  it  can  in  Canada  or  the  States? 
Because  they  pay  less,  the  people  don’t 
participate  fairly  and  share  more  in  the 


profits. 

And  that’s  where  the  theological 
thing  comes  in.  That’s  where  you  get 
into  your  theological  questions  because 
people  are  not  treated  as  Children  of 
the  Father. 

So  you  get  into  these  questions  of 
capitalism  and  communism  and  you 
get  the  Pope  coming  out  and  con- 
demning them  both.  Now,  from  what 
one  reads,  it  would  seem  that  socialism 
is  a far  more  just  situation.  But  people 
will  always  say,  “Tell  me  where  it’s 
working.” 

But,  anyway,  this  whole  thing  is  a 
theological  question.  When  people  are 
exploited,  theological  questions  arise 
right  away.  The  Church  has  to  get  in- 
volved even  if  the  Brazilian  government 
is  saying  that  the  Church  looks  after 
souls  while  it  will  look  after  the  rest. 

You’ll  still  find  a lot  of  priests  and 
bishops  in  Brazil  who  won’t  criticise  or 
condemn  the  capitalist  system. 

It’s  difficult  for  a dominated  coun- 
try to  find  its  path  down  the  middle. 
Some  of  these  governments  are  so 
powerful.  You  figure  how  the  U.S. 
could  keep  some  guy  like  Somoza  in 
power  or  the  Shah.  And  why?  Because 
they  had  something  the  U.S.  needed. 

Capitalism  is  such  a big,  complicat- 
ed, well-organized  system.  What  can  a 
country  do  that  isn’t  organized,  and 
I’m  thinking  of  Latin  America  specifi- 
cally. It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
any  of  those  countries  to  say  to  the 
powerful  ones:  “I  don’t  want  your 
capitalism  or  I don’t  want  your  com- 
munism.” The  Church  has  to  be  critical 
of  both  and  offer  an  alternative  vision. 

Missionary  and  Priest 

I guess  my  view  has  changed.  When 
we  came  out  of  the ' seminary,  we’d 
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At  a glance 

*****  Excellent 
****  Good 
***  Fair 
**  Poor 
* Appalling 


INCOME 

* DISTRIBUTION 


Richest  20% 
get  66.6%  of 
income, 
poorest  20% 
only  2% . 
Two-thirds  of 
land  owned 
by  3%  of 
landholders. 


SELF-RELIANCE 
* * * 


Country 
faces  heavy 
debt 

repayments 
while  10 
million  still 
landless 


POLITICS 


President  and 
military  yet  to 
fulfill  promise 
of  democracy. 


left 


right 


LITERACY 

* * * 76%  are 

• literate;  but 

secondary 
schooling 
inadequate 
T Tf  W in  Amazon, 

1 / north-east 

IJ  and  city 

slums. 


FREEDOM  Torture, 


* * 


political  arrest 
and  censorship 
continue  despite 
recent  reforms. 
Amnesty 
International 
reported  70 
political 
prisoners  last 
year 


Source:  New  Internationalist 


been  trained  in  the  old  style.  There 
wasn’t  that  much  freedom.  By  the 
time  we  got  to  fourth  year  theology, 
they  let  us  out  one  night  a week.  It 
was  very  nestrictive. 

So  when  you  come  out  of  that  situa- 
tion you  were  formed  for  one  type  of 
priesthood.  And  then,  I went  to  Brazil 
and  you  enter  a very  different  situa- 
tion religiously,  culture-wise,  language 
and  all  that.  So  you  carry  that  luggage 
and  when  you  adapt  to  that  situation 
and  get  involved  - it’s  a risk.  But  to  be 
effective  you  have  to  open  yourself  to 
that  situation  and  those  people.  Once 
you  do  that  your  role  changes  . . . 
you’re  forced  to  change. 

At  that  time  there  were  tremendous 
changes  going  on.  Vatican  1 1- was  just 
starting  to  be  felt.  And  in  ’68  the  Latin 
American  bishops  had  their  meeting  in 
Medellin  with  their  big  emphasis  on 
comunidades  de  base , lay  people,  etc. 


So  you  get  this  big  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  laity  and  that  it  is  their 
Church.  So  you  had  to  see  yourself  in 
that  light  as  a missionary  and  as  a 
priest.  And  that’s  where  the  change 
really  comes  in. 

The  old  idea  was  that  “I’m  a priest 
and  I’m  all  things  to  all  men.’’  Therk, 
you  find  yourself  in  a situation  where 
you  have  to  come  up  from  underneath 
as  it  were.  You  see  these  simple  people 
starting  to  work,  with  some  assistance 
and  orientation  to  live  as  communities. 
So  as  things  start  to  change  you  start 
to  reflect  and  to  see  yourself  and  start 
to  question  your  own  identity. 

Finally,  you  come  to  see  that  you’re 
not  the  one  who  calls  the  shots ...  or 
you  shouldn’t  be  anyway.  You  have  a 
very  definite  role  — as  animator  of  the 
basic  Christian  community.  Our  men- 
tality is  a negative  factor  many  times, 
especially  in  our  first  years  in  a new 
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Children’s  Christmas  Story 


country. 

At  that  time,  because  I was  a priest, 

I was  automatically  on  a pedestal. 
That  was  the  old  situation.  And  the 
people  didn’t  help  much  because  they 
put  him  there.  They  bowed  to  him. 
The  priest,  in  the  Amazon  anyway, 
might  visit  a community  once  a year. 

So  on  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
month  of  June  or  whatever,  he’d  go 
around  with  his  soutane  on  and  baptize 
everyone,  and  marry  them.  That  was 
the  only  contact  he  had.  He  was  kind 
of  a magical  figure. 

Now,  you  find  in  the  type  of  situa- 
tion that  we’re  in  that  there’s  a very 

different  idea  of  priest  than  in  what 

we  were  formed.  It’s  difficult  in  a way 
being  formed  for  six  or  seven  years  in 
one  way.  Some  people  can  change  and 
other  people  can’t.  And  you  wonder  ^ 
to  what  degree  you’ve  changed  or  I’ve 
changed  and  if  there  shouldn’t  be 
more  changes. 

Priesthood  in  the  sense  we  came 
out  with  from  the  seminary  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  today  and  from  the  way 
I’d  see  it  now.  It’s  not  from  the  top 
any  more.  It’s  from  the  bottom  up. 
The  people  are  the  Church,  not  you. 
When  I was  in  the  seminary,  Church 
was  linked  directly  to  the  priests  and 
bishops.  It  was  only  later  that  the  no- 
tion of  the  Church  as  people,  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  laity  came  into  being. 
The  priest  then  came  into  his  very  dis- 
tinctive role  as  animator-  — and  he 
offered  that  service  for  which  he  was 
specifically  ordained  — to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist.  So  you  get  all  these 
changes.  At  one  time  the  priest  was 
the  “know-it-all.”  He  was  all  things  to 
all  men  — which  was  ridiculous.  Now 
we  see  a situation  where  the  people 
have  assumed  their  Church.  • 


Many,  many  years  ago  — nearly 
2,000  in  fact  — an  old  woman 
lived  in  a faraway  land  called  Judea. 
Her  name  was  Befana. 

She  lived  alone  in  a small  country 
cottage.  Once,  years  before,  Befana 
had  a husband  and  a small  son.  But  her 
husband  and  son  became  ill  and  died. 

Befana  had  one  treasure.  In  her 
small,  bare  home  was  a chest  of  toys 
and  other  items  that  once  belonged  to 
her  little  boy.  Befana  often  opened  the 
chest  and  pulled  the  toys  out,  one  by 
one.  They  reminded  her  of  the  delight- 
ful days  when  her  small  son  filled  the 
house  with  laughter. 

One  day  three  magnificent  men 
dressed  in  brilliant  gold,  red  and  purple 
robes  came  riding  along  on  large 
brown  camels.  They  rode  down  the 
road  right  past  Befana’s  house. 
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Legend  of 


Jerry  Filteau 


“Who  are  you?”  she  asked  as  they 
reached  the  little  path  to  her  home. 

“We  are  Wise  Men  from  the  East,” 
said  the  first. 

“Oh  you  look  hungry  and  thirsty,” 
said  Befana.  “Please  stop  and  share  my 
dinner  with  me.” 

“Oh,  no,  we  can’t  stop,”  the  second 
Wise  Man  said. 

“We’re  in  a terrible  hurry,”  the 
third  explained.  “We’re  looking  for  the 
new  King  of  the  Jews,  who  has  just 
been  born.  We  have  royal  presents  for 
him.” 

Befana  watched  the  Wise  Men  ride 
away  until  the  jangling  of  the  bells  on 
their  camels’  harnesses  faded  and  they 
looked  like  specks  of  dust  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

She  went  into  her  kitchen,  had  her 
small  supper,  cleaned  the  dishes  and 


got  ready  for  bed. 

Then  she  took  a last  look  in  the 
direction  the  Wise  Men  had  gone. 
There,  in  the  clear  night  sky,  she  saw  a 
brilliant  star  she  had  never  seen  before. 

“What  a marvelous  star!”  thought 
Befana.  “The  king  who  has  been  born 
must  be  great  and  holy  if  such  a sign 
shines  for  him.” 

The  lonely  woman  went  to  bed 
then.  But  all  night  she  tossed  and 
turned,  thinking  about  the  Wise  Men, 
their  gifts,  the  new  baby  who  would 
be  king  and  the  beautiful  silvery  star. 

By  morning  Befana  had  made  up 
her  mind.  She  knew  she  must  see  this 
extraordinary  baby  and  bring  him  a 
gift.  “But  what  do  I have  in  my  poor 
house  that  a king  would  want?”  she 
asked. 

The  answer  came  from  her  heart. 
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“Children  are  children,  kings  or  not — 
the  newborn  child  will  love  my  son’s 
toys,”  she  told  herself. 

Befana  loaded  her  little  boy’s  toys 
in  a large  basket  and  filled  another  big 
basket  with  fruit  and  candy.  She  strap- 
ped the  baskets  to  her  little  donkey. 
Then  Befana  set  off  to  catch  up  with 
the  Wise  Men. 

Poor  old  Befana  and  her  little 
donkey  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the 
Wise  Men  on  their  noble  fleet-footed 
camels.  Soon  she  lost  them. 

Yet  Befana  went  on.  At  every  new 
town  she  asked  the  people,  “Have  you 
seen  three  Wise  Men?  Do  you  know 
where  the  new  King  of  the  Jews  has 
been  born?” 

One  day  Befana  reached  a city  on 
the  sea..  She  met  a ship’s  captain  and 
asked,  “Do  you  know  where  I can  find 
the  new  King  of  the  Jews?” 

“I’ve  heard  of  no  such  king,”  the 
captain  responded.  “But  if  there  is 
one,  he  must  be  in  Rome.  That  is 
where  the  kings  in  this  world  live.”  In 
those  days,  the  Roman  Empire  covered 
what  many  thought  was  practically  the 
whole  world. 

So,  Befana  and  her  faithful  donkey 
traveled  to  Rome.  Some  say  the  kindly 
sea  captain  took  them  on  his  ship. 
Others  say  they  flew  through  the  sky. 

In  any  case,  eventually  they  arrived 
in  Rome.  There  Befana  asked  the  wisest 
men  in  the  empire  if  they  had  ever 
heard  of  the  new  King  of  the  the  Jews. 
The  men  ridiculed  her.  “Of  course,  the 
Jews  have  no  new  king,”  they  told  her. 
“Besides,  such  a person  would  be  a 
traitor  and  Caesar  would  have  him 
killed.  There  is  no  king  but  Caesar.” 

Poor  Befana  was  discouraged.  For 
years  she  had  been  searching  every- 
where for  the  good  child-king  that  the 


Wise  Men  and  the  star  announced.  She 
realized  that  even  if  she  found  this 
wonderful  king,  by  now  he  would  be 
too  old  to  enjoy  the  toys  her  poor 
faithful  donkey  had  carried  along. 

The  old  woman  was  about  to  des- 
pair when-  suddenly  the  thought 
occurred:  “Maybe  I can  give  my  pres- 
ents to  other  children.  If  this  king  is  as 
wonderful  as  the  Wise  Men  suggested, 
nothing  would  make  him  happier  than 
to  see  other  boys  and  girls  enjoy  the 
toys  and  fruits  and  candies  meant  for 
him.” 

The  very  next  night,  Befana  and  her 
donkey  began  to  go  from  house  to 
house  through  Rome,  then  through  all 
of  Italy.  She  gave  presents  to  the  chil- 
dren in  every  home.  Befana  began  dis- 
tributing her  presents  exactly  12  years 
and  12  nights  after  the  Wise  Men  and 
the  star  announced  the  King  of  the 
Jews  was  born. 

Marvelously,  every  time  she  pulled 
a.  toy  or  piece  of  candy  or  fruit  from 
her  baskets,  another  appeared  to  take 
its  place.  Wherever  Befana  went,  the 
children  were  asleep.  But  she  didn’t 
miss  a single  house  or  a single  child. 

In  some  places,  where  a child  had 
misbehaved  very  badly,  Befana  left  a 
stick  or  a lump  of  coal  to  let  the  boy 
or  girl  know  she  had  been  there.  This 
would  remind  the  child  to  act  better 
during  the  next  year. 

Every  Christmas  from  that  time  on, 
Befana  makes  her  visits  to  children  in 
Italy.  Even  today,  on  the  12th  night  of 
Christmas,  Befana  visits  every  home  in 
Italy  and  gives  beautiful  presents  of 
toys,  fruits  and  candies  to  all  the  good 
children. 

Italians  call  Befana,  affectionately, 
“The  Good  Witch.”* 

(This  story  originally  appeared  in  The 
Casket,  an  Antigonish,  N.S.  weekly) 
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Joe  Moriarty,  SFM. 


Fr.  Joe  Moriarty , SFM,  from  Harbour  Grace,  New- 
foundland, was  ordained  in  June  of  1945.  His 
mission  experience  is  quite  varied,  having  worked 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Bahamas  and,  for 
a short  while,  in  British  Guiana.  Father  Moriarty  is 
currently  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Piccadilly, 
Newfoundland. 


RESTITUTION 


Call  had  started  to  settle  in  on  an 
■ isolated  settlement  on  the  Lab- 
rador Coast.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon 
and  four  brothers  were  whiling  the 
time  away  after  a week  of  pre-dawn 
trips  to  the  traps  out  in  Murray’s  Har- 
bour and  the  late  evenings  of  splitting 
and  salting  by  the  light  of  a kerosene 
lamp. 

A column  of  smoke  in  a neighboring 
harbour  indicated  the  unscheduled 
arrival  of  the  mail  boat  from  St.  John’s. 
As  the  four  brothers  climbed  a hill  to 
get  a better  look  the  distant  rattle  of 
the  anchor  chain  could  be  heard  across 
the  water. 

A brief  discussion  took  place  and  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  they 
would  pay  a courtesy  visit  to  this  un- 
expected item  of  interest  to  see  a 


strange  face  or  two  for  a change.  Skip- 
per Joe  assumed  leadership  of  the 
expedition.  They  headed  across  the 
beach  commandeering  the  services  of  a 
dory  that  happened  to  be  tied  up  on  a 
slip  on  the  way  along  the  route. 

Oars  dipped  into  the  chilly  waters 
and  the  half  hour  or  so  that  took  them 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  shoreline 
and  the  ship  faded  with  the  help  of  the 
usual  banter  that  occupied  the  occa- 
sional idle  moments  together.  What 
happened  next  was  something  they 
didn’t  expect.  There  wasn’t  a living 
soul  on  deck.  No  lookout.  Nobody! 
Deliberately  ramming  the  side  of  the 
ship  accompanied  by  hooting  and 
hollering  to  alert  anyone  who  may  be 
trying  to  catch  up  on  a well  earned 
snooze  they  decided  to  throw  caution 
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to  winds  and  boarded  the  ship  unan- 
nounced. 

They  were  alone  as  they  strolled 
about  the  deck  and  were  thinking 
about  abandoning  ship  when  a very  in- 
teresting sight  caught  their  eyes.  Spread 
out  on  the  after  deck  in  the  waning 
light  of  the  Labrador  sun  were  seven 
quarters  of  fresh  beef  wrapped  in  their 
protective  jackets  destined  probably 
for  some  lumber  camp  farther  up 
north.  Fish  of  all  descriptions  was  a 
daily  and  rather  monotonous  fare  of 
ail  Labrador  fishermen,  fresh  beef  was 
unheard  of,  and  seven  quarters  of  it 
was  like  stumbling  upon  a gold  mine! 
Greed  or  gluttony  had  no  hand  in  the 
ensuing  activity,  it  was  just  the  visions 
of  steaming  hot  stew  and  juicy  steaks 
that  refused  to  be  dispelled. 

Lowering  a quarter  of  beef  over  the 
side  of  a ship  presented  no  problem 
and,  arriving  at  the  settlement  under 
cover  of  darkness,  it  was  duly  cut  up 
and  shared  among  the  surprised  settlers 
who,  thankfully,  disposed  of  it  before 
it  could  be  missed  from  the  deck  of 
the  ship. 

Late  Fall  announced  the  end  of  the 
fishing  season  so  it  was  up  gear  and 
back  to  Harbour  Grace  for  the  winter. 
One  day  in  early  December  skipper 
Joe  took  a stroll  down  to  Hogan’s 
butcher  shop  in  Carbonear.  Looking  at 
a quarter  of  beef  suspended  by  its  fet- 
lock on  the  steel  hook  he  enquired 
from  Hogan  the  price  of  it. 

“About  fifteen  dollars,”  Hogan  said, 
“why,  do  you  want  to  buy  it?” 

“Maybe,”  said  Joe  and  left  for 
home.  Arriving  back  at  Harbour  Grace 
about  two  hours  later,  he  collared  his 
brother  Bill  who  was  getting  dolled  up 
to  see  his  girlfriend  Josie  that  evening. 

“Here’s  my  five  dollars,”  said  Joe. 


“I  wants  five  from  you  and  five  from 
Ned.” 

“What  for?”  said  Bill. 

“For  the  quarter  of  beef  that  you 
stole  from  the  mail  boat  in  Murray’s 
Harbour  last.Fall.” 

“Don’t  be  so  bloody  foolish,”  said 
Bill,  “that’s  eaten  and  forgotten  and 
besides  we  only  ate  a little  of  it.” 

“Look,”  said  Joe  “Christmas  is 
coming  up,  right?” 

“Right,”  said  Bill. 

“And  you’re  going  to  confession 
Christmas  Eve,  right?” 

“Right,”  said  Bill. 

“Well,  the  first  thing  the  priest  is 
going  to  ask  you  is,  did  you  pay  for  it! 
Right?” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Bill,  “but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money?” 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Joe. 

The  very  next  day,  armed  with 
fifteen  dollars,  skipper  Joe  made  his 
way  to  the  nearest  post  office  and  had 
a money  order  made  out  to  the  Reid 
Nfld.  Railroad,  accompanied  by  a note 
explaining  that  the  fifteen  dollars 
represented  payment  for  a quarter  of 
beef  that  was  stolen  from  their  mail 
boat  at  Murray’s  Harbour  last  Fall  and 
would  they  please  acknowledge  pay- 
ment in  the  local  paper. 

About  two  weeks  slipped  by  and 
one  day  a small  item  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Telegram  to  the  effect  that 
the  Reid  Nfld.  Company  wished  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  fifteen  dollars 
conscience  money  in  payment  of  a 
quarter  of  beef  that  had  disappeared 
from  one  of  their  mail  boats. 

I can  vouch  for  this  amusing  episode. 
I knew  Skipper  Joe  very  well.  He  was 
my  father.  • 

(This  story  originally  appeared  in  The 

Monitor) 
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The  Killing 

Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  SFM,  was 
born  in  Lamaline,  Newfound- 
land. Ordained  in  1957, 

Father  Walsh  was  appointed 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

He  acted  as  Superior  of 
Scar  boro’s  house  of  studies  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia  from 
1967  to  1970.  Following  a 
year  of  studies,  he  returned 
to  pastoral  duties  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He  is 
presently  the  Regional 
Superior. 


Lionel  Walsh,  SFM. 


Doha 

Thigo 


The  struggle  between  the  landowner 
and  the  farmers  of  Hato  Viejo  had 
been  going  on  for  about  a year.  It  was 
a potentially  dangerous  situation  and 
there  were  frequent  incidents,  but  no- 
body had  been  seriously  injured.  Then, 
one  day,  an  old  lady  insisted  on  tying 
her  pigs  where  she  had  always  tied 
them,  on  land  she  claimed  was  hers 
but  which  the  landowner  said  was  his. 
A dispute  arose  between  the  old  lady 
and  a guard  in  the  service  of  the  land- 
owner.  The  old  lady  was  armed  with  a 
machete  and  the  guard  had  a shotgun. 
In  the  unequal  confrontation  the 
guard  used  his  shotgun  and  the  old 
lady  died. 

Her  name  was  Florinda  Soriano, 
but  she  was  known  to  her  friends  and 
neighbours  as  Tingo,  or,  more  respect- 
fully, as  Doha  Tingo.  She  was  not  a 
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In  a home  like  this,  Doha  Tingo  lived  for  forty  years  and  raised  eight  children . 


native  of  the  district  but  had  come  to 
Hato  Viejo  forty  years  ago  as  a young 
bride.  And  here,  among  her  husband’s 
people,  she  had  borne  eight  children. 
Most  of  them  were  grown  up  now  and 
had  children  of  their  own.  The  old 
lady  was  happy  that  there  were  many 
grandchildren,  little  boys  and  girls  who 
came  to  visit  her,  to  ask  her  blessing 
and  respectfully  kiss  her  hand. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  Hato  Viejo 
is  a very  poor  area  and  few  people  get 
more  from  their  little  farms  than  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  Hunger  is  an 
ever-present  threat,  and  often  there  is 
no  money  for  a doctor  or  to  buy 
medicine.  Not  many  children  get 
beyond  the  fourth  grade  in  school.  As 
mother  of  a large  family  Doha  Tingo’s 
life  had  not  been  an  easy  one  and  she 
looked  older  than  her  sixty  years.  Yet 
happiness  is  not  completely  dependent 
on  whether  life  is  hard  or  easy,  and 
Doha  Tingo’s  friends  and  neighbours 


describe  her  as  a person  who  enjoyed 
life.  She  had,  they  say,  a fan  port  a vida, 
which  roughly  translated  means 
“eagerness  for  life”.  But  now  she  was 
dead. 

The  history  of  the  dispute  between 
the  landowner  and  the  farmers  goes 
back  at  least  twenty-five  years.  Some- 
time in  the  fifties  a general  in  the  army 
of  Dictator  Rafael  Trujillo  came  to  the 
valley  and  said  that  the  land  was  his.  A 
campesino  who  resisted  the  general 
had  his  house  razed  to  the  ground. 
Others,  including  Dona  Tingo  and  her 
husband  were  allowed  to  continue 
working  their  farms.  Sometime  later 
the  land  was  sold  to  a certain  Don 
Virgilio  but  this  transaction  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  life  of  the  farmers. 
Then  last  year  the  people  heard  that  a 
new  owner  had  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  Don  Pablo  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  was  the  front  man  for  a com- 
pany. 
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It  soon  became  evident  that  Don 
Pablo  meant  business.  Fences  of  barbed 
wire  began  to  appear  marking  the 
limits  of  the  property  claimed  by  the 
landowner.  Some  of  the  people  were 
told  that  their  houses  would  have  to 
be  moved.  Doha  Tingo ’s  house  was  not 
threatened  but  the  barbed  wire  fence 
ran  just  in  front  of  it,  cutting  off  land 
which  her  husband’s  family  had  used 
for  more  than  forty  years.  It  was  hard 
for  Doha  Tingo  and  her  neighbours  to 
understand  how  land  which  they 
looked  upon  as  theirs  and  where  many 
of  them  had  been  born  could  now  be- 
long to  somebody  else.  Did  they  have 
no  rights?  Were  they  like  animals  to  be 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another 
with  the  sale  of  land?  They  would  not 
accept  this  injustice. 

The  focus  of  resistance  to  Don 
Pablo  and  his  company  was  the  ‘Liga’ 
of  Hato  Viejo.  The  Liga  is  a farmers’ 
union  affiliated  with  the  National 


Federation  of  Christian  Agrarian 
Leagues  and  with  the  National  Chris- 
tian Trade  Union  Movement.  Doha 
Tingo,  a leader  of  the  Liga  in  her  area, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  out- 
spoken opponents  of  the  new  land- 
owner  and  his  plans.  She  had  declared 
to  reporters:  “We’ll  die  before  we’ll 
leave  this  land.”  Clashes  between  the 
farmers  and  employees  of  the  land- 
owner  were  common.  The  people  got 
together  and  tore  down  the  barbed 
wire.  The  police  intervened  and  on  one 
occasion  Doha  Tingo  and  some  others 
were  arrested  and  spent  several  days  in 
prison. 

As  the  struggle  continued  it  received 
national  attention.  Practically  every 
day  the  news  media  made  reference  to 
the  situation  in  Hato  Viejo.  There 
were  repeated  calls  to  the  government 
to  intervene. 

Around  this  time  I began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  attempts  to  find  a solu- 


~he  poor  of  the 
oun  try  side  are 
'aring  to  assert  that 
be  land  must  belong 
o those  who  work 

f. 
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tion  to  the  dispute.  Many  of  the  people 
involved  were  my  parishioners  and  I 
had  close  ties  with  the  agrarian  leagues. 
A meeting  was  arranged  between  the 
landowner  and  representatives  of  the 
farmers.  Don  Pablo  presented  his  side 
of  the  story.  He  had  invested  a lot  of 
money  in  this  purchase  and  could  not 
see  why  the  farmers  were  making 
things  so  difficult  for  him.  He  felt  he 
had  the  law  on  his  side.  Don  Pablo  was 
a businessman,  he  had  bought  the  land 
and  so  it  was  his.  The  possibility  that 
injustice  might  have  been  done  in  past 
dealings  with  this  land  was  not  his 
fault.  That  laws  may  be  unjust  or  un- 
justly applied  or  that  they  sometimes 
favour  the  rich  against  the  poor  was 
not  his  concern.  It  would  not  do  much 
good  to  talk  here  of  the  unjust  distri- 
bution of  land,  of  the  need  for  land  re- 
form, of  the  social  aspect  of  private 
ownership.  The  landowner  was  a 
businessman,  not  a moralist  or  a social 
reformer. 

It  was  not  that  Don  Pablo  was  a 
bad  man.  Undoubtedly  he  considered 
himself  to  be  a good  Christian  like  his 
opponents  the  farmers.  He  had  not 
thought  of  doing  harm  to  the  people 
of  Hato  Viejo;  quite  the  contrary,  he 
wanted  to  be  their  friend.  There  was 
much  he  could  do  for  them.  He  could, 
for  example,  help  improve  agricultural 
methods;  he  could  use  his  influence  to 
get  the  highway  repaired  or  rebuilt;  he 
could  get  a new  school  for  the  valley. 
But  the  campesinos  were  not  partic- 
ularly interested  in  what  Don  Pablo 
might  be  able  or  willing  to  do  for  them. 
They  felt  that  any  just  solution  to  the 
problem  must  leave  them  on  the  land 
they  considered  to  be  theirs.  Don 


Pablo  could  not  agree  to  this  and  so 
negotiations  broke  down.  From  then 
on  things  continued  in  stalemate  until 
the  killing  of  Doha  Tingo. 

The  tragedy  of  her  death  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it  painfully 
shocked  the  national  consciousness.  It 
was  the  turning  point  in  the  struggle  - 
the  image  of  an  old  lady  shot  down  in 
front  of  her  home  as  she  tended  her 
pigs.  What  could  have  done  more  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  farmers?  The 
guard  with  his  shotgun  had  created  a 
martyr. 

The  general  reaction  of  the 
Dominican  people  was  to  repudiate 
the  killing.  National  leaders  of  the 
principal  political  parties  and  of  the 
labour  unions,  the  press  and  radio,  all 
joined  in  the  expression  of  outrage.  A 
nationally  famous  songwriter  made  a 
record,  setting  to  popular  music  the 
story  of  the  martyred  woman.  Poems 
were  written  in  her  honour.  Then, 
finally,  the  Government  moved  to  settle 
the  problem  of  Hato  Viejo.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  issued  a de- 
cree declaring  that  the  disputed  land 
was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  agrarian 
reform  program  and  eventually  distri- 
buted to  the  farmers. 

So  the  campesinos  had  won.  Doha 
Tingo’s  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Now  she  has  become  a martyr  and  she 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Her  legend  and 
her  spirit  will  continue  to  inspire  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  poor  people 
of  the  countryside,  as  they  struggle 
against  social  injustice,  as  they  dare  to 
assert,  hesitantly  and  fearfully,  but 
with  ever  increasing  determination, 
that  the  land  must  belong  to  those 
who  work  it.  • 
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Fr.  Francis  Diemert,  from  Milc/may,  Ontario , 
was  ordained  in  1938.  He  has  worked  in  BBHI 
both  China  (1940-1943)  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1944  to  1949  and  1971  to  1980). 

From  1949  to  1959,  Father  Diemert  was  the 
Rector  of  the  Seminary  and  from  1959  to 
1968  he  was  SFM’s  Superior  General.  At 
present,  he  is  working  on  a new  Constitution 
for  the  Society  for  the  1 982  General 
Chapter. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  CHURCH  MOUSE 


A long  time  ago,  when  all  Popes  seemed  to  be  named  Pius  and  all  Kings  were 
called  George,  long  before  the  liturgical  changes  had  been  introduced  by 
Vatican  Council  II,  in  the  town  of  Hato  Mayor  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I 
remember  an  amusing  event. 

Everything  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  the  Sunday  High  Mass,  that  is, 
the  host  and  chalice  were  on  the  corporal  on  the  altar  and  a chalice  veil  covered 
all. 

At  the  Offertory  of  the  Mass  when  I removed  the  Chalice  veil  I was  horrified 
to  find  that  about  one-third  of  the  host  had  been  eaten  by  a very  hungry  ‘church’ 
mouse.  I called  the  altar  boy  and  whispered  in  fractured  Spanish  to  get  me  a new 
host  and  to  destroy  the  damaged  one. 

The  mass  progressed.  I spied  the  little  culprit  nosing  his  way  out  from  under- 
neath the  Missal-stand  eyeing  the  new  host  and  apparently  wanting  to  make  a 
dash  to  retrieve  it.  I had  to  keep  motioning  with  my  hand  for  the  rest  of  the 
Mass  to  keep  the  little  creature  from  getting  the  host.  Fortunately  in  those  days 
the  Mass  was  said  with  the  priest’s  back  to  the  people  so  that  they  were  not  dis- 
tracted by  the  continual  movement  of  my  left  hand,  but  only  by  doing  so  was  I 
able  to  finish  the  Mass  without  any  great  problem. 

While  the  mouse  was  a constant  source  of  distraction,  it  bothered  me  no  end 
to  realize  how  anxious  the  mouse  was  to  get  at  the  Host  while  I,  even  with  my 
Catholic  and  seminary  training,  was  less  anxious  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Heaven. 

The  incident  gave  some  inkling  — but  with  a different  twist  — of  the  feeling 
of  the  psalmist  when  he  said  so  vividly  thousands  of  years  before:  “ ...  As  the 
doe  longs  for  running  streams,  so  my  soul  longs  for  you  my  God.”  • 

Francis  Diemert,  SFM. 
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CHECK 

YOUR 

EXPIRY 

DATE 


WAYS  YOU  CAN  HELP  US 


□ By  renewing  your  subscription 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  getting  a friend  to  subscribe 
to  Scarboro  Missions 

□ By  giving  a gift  subscription  to 
Scarboro  Missions 


Please  send  Scarboro  Missions  for: 

□ one  year 

$3.00 

□ two  years 

5.00 

□ life 

50.00 

□ By  sending  us  a donation  each 
month,  using  your  Calendar 
Envelope 

□ By  remembering  us  in  your  will 

□ By  buying  our  occasional 
Greeting  Cards  and  Hasty 
Notes 

□ By  participating  in  our  Annuity 
Program 

□ By  sending  us  used  stamps, 
jewelry  or  old  gold. 


Name  . 
Address 


Our  legal  title  and  address  is: 

SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 
2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBOROUGH,  ONTARIO,  M1M  1M4.  TEL.  (416)  261-7135 


